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SECRETARY 


OF THE 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 


OF THE 


SLATE. (Ol Mie rmG aN 


FROM 


OCTOBER 1, 1884, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1885. 


LIBRARY 
NEW YORK 
BOTANICAL 

GARDEN 


LANSING: 
THORP & GODFREY, STATE PRINTERS AND BINDERS, 
1886. 


LIBRARY 
NEW YORI 
BOTANICAL 

GARDEN 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


OF THE 


STATE BOARD. OF AGRICULTURE. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ) 
October 1, 1885, 


To RUSSELL A. ALGER, 
Governor of the State of Michigan : 


I have the honor to submit herewith, to your excellency, as required 
by statute, the accompanying annual report, for the year ending Sept. 
30, 1885, with supplementary papers. 

Very respectfully, 
HENRY G. REYNOLDS, 
Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture. 


SEATE, BOARD OF AGRICULEU RE: 


Hon. FRANKLIN WELLS, of Constantine, 


PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD. 


Hon. THOMAS D. DEWEY, of Owosso, 


Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 


Hon. 


Hon. RUSSELL 


Hon. EDWIN WILLITS, M. A., PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE. 


VICE PRESIDENT. 


WM. B. McCREERY, of Flint. 

ELIJAH W. RISING, of Davison Station. 
HENRY CHAMBERLAIN, of Three Oaks. 
CYRUS G. LUCH, of Gilead. 


A. ALGER, GovERNOR OF THE STATE, 


Bx Officio. 


HENRY G. REYNOLDS, SEcREtTARY. 


MERRITT L. COLEMAN, TREASURER. 


LIBRARY 
NEW YORK 
BOTANICAL 

GARDEN 


As State reports are so often slightingly regarded, it may not be considered. 
out of place to insert the following letter from W. R. Robertson, Esq., M. R. 
A. C., Fellow of the Madras University, Principal Madras Agricultural Col- 
lege, regarding the last report issued by my predecessor: 


OFFICE, MADRAS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, } 
Saiddpet, India, February 15, 1885.  § 
To RosBertT G. Barrp, EsQ., 
Secretary State Board of Agriculture, Michigan, Lansing, United States: 


Str,—I have just seen your admirable report for 1883, and write to ask that you will 
be kind enough to favor me with a copy for the library of this college. 

2. Imay remark that this is the only Agricultural College in India, and that it is 
attended by students from all parts of the country, most of whom will be interested 
and benefited by a perusal of your report, which I venture to consider, after a very 
large experience of agricultural reports, is one of the best-ever published. 

3. I hope that we in this country may be able to follow in some respects the admir- 
able example illustrated in your report. 

4, I forward a copy of the last report of this college. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient servant, 
W. R. ROBERTSON, Principal. 


ACCOUNTS OF (THE STATE . AGRICULTDEA: 
COLLEGE. 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1885. 


SECRETARY’S ACCOUNT. 


Dr. Cr. 
Wolbalance on-hand) October 11884022222 se ae eee $427 28 
State Treasurer on account of Special Appropriations— 
Mechanitcalitoolseese = saeee ease eee ee ee $1,000 00 
Mechanical.department-_..-.-.-....--.1-.- 8,000 00 
Veterinary department--__----._----------- 7,486 00 
Assembly hall and armory-_------------- cee 5,000 00 
Greenhouse: sSe25. 552-05 eec ec Me ees - 600 00 
Harmedepartment.2 222-2) 6. sees 22 Seiess 3,694 50 
Horticultural department. - See ee ee eA nee 871 00 
Chemical department... -.....-..----------- 1,000 00 
Botanical department-----_---------------- 1,515 50 
Zoological department. -___ ---- “aes Sea e 750 00 
Repaitsof) buildimgs* 2252-055) 2222. ee 1,500 00 
Mathematical departn tment_. aes arene 575 00 
Ihibranyes- 2. - = SI eee 1,600 00 
Steam works. - RO ORB y 5 «OB 800 00 
Harmerssanstitlites. 25 -ss en 2 ee 600 00 


STO MEY Mb yooe = oe eee eae 4,000 00 
————— 38,992 00 
To receipts of institution on account of special 
appropriations— 


Botanicalidepartment a2 25 see soos eee a $15 00 
Zoological department --_--.--_-....-..- ey 36 08 
Mathematical department ------..---------- 7 00 
SLAIMEWOLE Gem eihe cee Saket 2) 0 aoe eee oom 22 82 
TETRA TG yee eee oe ee a ec oe ae es 5 05 
——— 85 95 
To receipts transferred to special appropriation 
account— 
Library, special examination fees_________- 53 00 
— 53 00 
To State Treasurer on acc’t of current expenses— 
Interests cecrers. oF ake 22 Oe ee See Ree ae $29,599 97 


FANE) DELO PIAA CLOW ye eee ee ee ny ye 4, 192 50 
———— __ 33,792 47 


gi Tee 88 str a A $73,350 70 


COLLEGE ACCOUNTS. 7 
Dr. Cr. 
Ibrouphb LOCWar@ ens. soo) n= ao ae $73,350 70 
To receipts of Institution on account of current 
expenses— 
RarHnng@e pach MOnb= == 992262 22 ee aaa 5,963 05 
Horticultural department ------------------ A477 16 
Mechanical department. _-.---.------------- 211 09 
YS TS os eA Se SSE Ie ee ee 123 47 
Greenhouse------------ PILE Beene eae Pe 104 05 
Iprigkc pyar ef == eee ee eee ee eae 121 75 
Imberest Ons de pOsltsias: === === een oe 144 50 
arr dpsal aerate eee he = ae ae ee ee ee 187 50 
Miscellaneous: 4.2 252225522 s2525e- 225 S525 199 79 
College dues, less $53.00, transferred to 
hipratyeneC COUN ssa. s ae ee 4,609 16 
———— 12,141 582 
Room rent and incidental fees________-_- $3,214 83 
@hemicalse see se. sae eek Re eee 569 90 
Main CULAtlO Des: =e a= ee 625 00 
iDinglomase. su. = 22e2> hehe eee eee 147 50 
Special examinations not transferred __- 17 00 
Physiology, 2... 43.5 242. 352-2 14 50 
Wamaress. 42 2-86 Bo Sse ae 20 43 
To €ollege Treasurer, cash on warrants in excess of disburse- 
TIENTS ee Be eee Se ees See ere ey fees ins om eierem 188 41 
olde posts Ot shud ents = 26 = oe ee 1,779 00 
By College Treasurer, E. Longyear, cash deposits ------------- $21,137 10 
By > a M. L. Coleman, ‘‘ SOD Wy Be ee cats 65,854 07 
By balance, cash on hand October 1, 1885__---..-_--.--------- 468 46 
$87,459 63 $87,459 63 
SUMMARY OF TREASURER’S REPORT. 
E. Longyear in account with Agricultural College. 
Dr. Cr. 
Mobsalance OctoberdylS84s- sass 3a ee eee ee eee $6,803 54 
Amounts received from State Treasurer and Secretary State 
Board of Agriculture, Oct. 1, 1884, to Feb. 27, 1885_____- 21,187 10 


By warrants paid from Oct. 1, 1884, to Feb. 27, 1885 
Balance transferred to M. L. Coleman 


$27,940 64 


$20,222 69 
7,717 95 


$27,940 64 


The above is a correct summary of my report to the State Board of Agriculture. 
E. LONGYEAR, Treasurer. 


M. L. Coleman in account with Agricultural College. 


Dr. 
To amount transferred from E. Longyear, Feb. 27, 1885_____-- $71,717 95 
Amount received from State Treasurer and Secretary Board 
of Agriculture, from Feb. 27 to Oct. 1, 1885____.___---- 65,854 07 


By warrants paid from Feb. 27 to Oct. 1, 1885_____---------- ie 
Balance to new account, Oct. 1, 1885 


$54,252 98 
19,319 04 


$73,572 02 


$73,572 02 


The above is a correct summary of my report to the State Board of Agriculture. 
M. L. COLEMAN, Treasurer. 


8 STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


SUMMARY OF WARRANT ACCOUNT. 


Disbursements on account of special BP LP OD HEH One 
Probessor’s HOUse: Sos he aes A, ee A ee ee 
Agsemblyphalll ee. eee een ook ee eek eee 
Horticulturalidepartmentsssseaee= eee ee ; 
Harmydepartment= 22% 92-i ei te se aU te see. eee 
Botanical department---___-_--------- fe est ae a 
Wetennary, department <2. *a522.- 2-2 e's ates 
Mathematical department______________________.__.__-- 
Zoological department --_---___-_- Sy a RE es et te See 
Chemical department_________- Be ee: = ee ae ee ne 
Mechanical department __.---_..--------......--- eel Se 
Mechanical toolssat ee 22 6 eas fee eee Soe me 


FEV AES 0 feast Tun CLT os ee es eee eee 
HAE NTCL Sa 1S ULC ULC See eee ee 
Winiter=wOrks: 6 2 Ute 5 ls ee ice sat ny ne ole Ue ee a Fn 
IB O1WeT=NOUSC =! oes oe ee ee pee eS oltre eae 
SteampwOLks sees. ee See ee eee Pr cre ee 
Studentsala bore. ea ae eee eee eee Ba ee enero 
Green-Nnouse === soe ee a ee ee Bee eran eae 


Disbursements on account of current expenses— 
DOAN CR es cbt gasket ney ei. SNS hee te eh Caer 
Harmydepar time nite eee = ae ae ee Benes 
Horticultural departmentes ss =e ea eee 
Steaimband stuelsac 2 = eee oe ce eee 
IRGPalls 32 cee eee nite ew See ee ee eee eee oe oe 
Carpenter shop -_--- See Sn ee i Pe Ns 
Chemical aboratonyes. 2 see eee 
Botanical gahboratovyeassss ss. seer eee ee ee ee 
Students @labor=: S22 ee ee eee en ee ee eee 
DE CECLAIRV AS OLE GO meee oe eae ee ee me ene eee eee eee 
Presid entis:otlices aaa aee es ne ee ee eee ae Pe 
Stationenys =: Ste 2 eet. ee ne Se oe ea ees ee eet 
Sundayssenvices ee sense = ase een Nees Sacre eee 
Sundry incidental expenses SET DE De eye Eee nial arene ee 


Cash to Secretary in excess of disbursements-----_--------------- 


Two September warrants not cashed till October 1, 1885____.__- ie 


Total warrants paid by Treasurer during fiscal year____--_--- 


ACCOUNT WITH FARM DEPARTMENT. 


DR. 
To cash disbursements on account of— 


Wilicee es. 63 ho es Vere ec oe ae Se ene a oe 


9,185 09 


180 00 


1,711 81 


$26,595 18 


48,535 42 
188 41 


$75,319 O1 
843 34 


874, 47 5 67 


$9,185 09 


COLLEGE ACCOUNTS. 9 


CR. 
By cash receipts on account of—- 
HaMmiahOUsGs teers eet see cers ke 2 Eke. Ae exe $455 36 
ILE) dxOyP se OSM Ae ee ee eek sae ee eee as eee eres AC ones 4 68 
BL Carrey monet Sebfe Sen Wai Act ymets ee Sete Bee ee eee 40 00 
Cattlessaeese ns = Fo = OS a ee A ee eee 4,265 13 
Swineterwasy Fabien Soe een = We SOU UE ae ot ee SO 501 86 
SCC ee eee ee aes ee ee ete: See ee ee el ae 281 28 
GT cL Tepes eS Rs aS i see CE et Seer ee be a. 185 01 
producossee ee koa , eel ie PROTA i oo Rs 51 85 
IW. O OC iereer tee RONG. Fo ie ty Ee Ie cele eee a en 177 88 


$5,963 05 


ACCOUNT WITH HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


Dr. 

To cash disbursements on account of— 

Green -Nousemeners= 6 oe bee te eer Se oe ee eae Ae $728 02 

GOUT OSM e ee Ot sees SB NOL D hain Sen ey gt Se ee ee 239 53 

LUMO Rs as MSE SE eS ee a ae ee eee 939 07 

IBORNKOL Che SanVe Meee NA ee ees oe See eee es ee ee 291 84 

IMEC ial ® 5 Se eee See ee ee ea ee Aree 568 56 

Vegetable garden and fertilizers______._-.-__---------- 163 42 

Orchard, fruit garden, and vineyard-_---_------- Eenae tes 119 25 

implements! repairs." Clie s=2 sens ene ea ee ae 153 87 

IG eit a ee i eh 2 re Ee Ae ee ce 43 74 

OTT CE Mar eae oe Se ie oe a le Ee ae ee ee 42 11 

——— _ $3,289 41 
CR. 

By cash receipts on account of— 

GreenehOuUsens ose scone aaa ee 6 sees a eee ee $104 05 

(CATO CNS ee eel oak hs Sees ee AO eee Ryan es eo ee 477 16 

we $981 21 
SALARIES. * 
The salaries now paid are as follows: 

Lerireyetie Ve) a rete oal ore lege te pa Ne ree ene owe Oana: SORE Ne SUN Te eee bee AT a 2 $3,200 00 
om OpErOressorsn@ane -OO0hCaACH 22s. 2 62 = sae ss oe eee 4,000 00 
SiExeerOoLressorss Oi le CU OKeAC hee eee ee ety re ye ne Se Chee 10,800 00 
Oneverotessorns @eh 1: 500222 a2 hes a8 hee ae Se sk ee 1,500 00 
Onereroressors @- Sl 400e-§ Sten ot ee ek ae Ee eke ee eee ee 1,400 00 
RworAssistant erotessors) Olol O00 feach= see e sas = a= ee we eae ene 2,000 U0 
SIS GHYSL HEN ey aoe ine eho Fee ee CIE teen eee ise See Tener pie oe eee ee on eR a ee *1,500 00 
NGSIsbanb, SCCRe bain Aa e 5-2 5 = gy ee oie es pee a eye 600 00 
Defi Tamla meee eee Bie eS ge ee ee Se 600 00 
Foreman of farm department, board and $600___.___--------------------- 600 00 
Horemanof horticultural department) s222 5-22 4555 2552252452 eee ee 750 00 
VOM Cas (2) ee aan ie aa aa ewe ae eg CAPE peels EAs ne een ws eee Lena eee Pre ee 750 00 
PBL OUT G OT eto, eo cae oe ah ee ee LS Tine cere NRE Meal pet CDs Pear Sac RGR aS 700 00 


$28,400 00 


*Of this amount $1,000 is paid by the State Treasurer. 
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10 STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


SUMMARY OF INVENTORY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1885. 


Colleve shale 2) aie ier ane see ae oe 2 BRS eee eee eee eee $15,000 00 
Walhamsa hall 3222. Saas Lhe A eek bee Nee ae ~ 45,000 00 
Wells hall____- ee Ne at a sD araedy  Ae yt Wea a hy 25,000 00 
Library and museum’ building -----.2--..-.22.-..::_- pee eco OOOROO 
WhemicalWaboratory 222-2 ess 8 ee ease eee 18,000 00 
Botanicals laporatonyr. 26-2 sons ae ae lay ee ee ee 6,000 00 
Mechanicallaboratonys 2292) 25555. 22eeee Oe eR aoc ene Pe 7,800 00 
Veterinary laboratory__-.______-- Spel Sn ee 5,400 00 
ATMOGy and assembly hall 2) 9). 9 ay ere) Seed 6,000 00 
BaTrmghOusese sss. eee eee see RD, Wave ieee ean gare 3,000 00 
Hour brick housesi@ $5,000) 225522522 ese 2 ee ee 12,000 00 
AD GO) lOVAKE) te aVoWbig{esIGY SHAN Ne | oe ee . 7,000 00 
President’s and two frame houses __________________4.-__.__- - 20,728 00 
OnepirameyhOuse hen sae | eee ee ep Been den Aine, EEN 9 4,000 00 
Elerdsman sthOusessts | ae 2 ees nt es Oe Chee 600 00 
Nine barns at Professors’ houses, @ $800_______._____________ 2,700 00 
EPORtI Cultural barnsan dashed sess ee ee ee 1,100 00 
Cattle barntand\shedise == 22252. == 222 ee fae Se es 3,400 00 
Sheepsbarn a7). Flas. Come P. etek oe Gee es ee ee ree 2,500 00 
IFTORSeyDAEN meee oe ee eee ae Sea et PPA ee te 3,000 00 
| 2 SG 65 ah fein lea eae ee ne SARL | A Sere ee iene 2,000 00 
Brick work-shop-------__---- eee ae xe Be ace tA 600 00 
Corn=houses es ee Ey nD Ne UE Aa eh aah 500 00 
Green-house____- SE BE Es FA he pd hate a Ae OO 8 9,500 00 
Heedjbarn: 252252222. ea a ee a ee = 1,150 00 
(Gigi loewagt_ 2 2 2a is 5 a Ns et EN 2, SE ps, 1,600 60 
Moolhousesas = = Ss SEA Se Pep eee ee terns tre Be 1,300 00 
Observatonymee vee eae. oe saree. eee ite Vi CE eee 150 00 
Boiler-housevandstixtunes: so) sso) eee ee ee ee 5,000 00 
iceshousezee: wad. hee Nw Soe eee Uw E e eee nS 250 00 
IBCC NOUS Rs ase a tee arate eh: Oey a Nee ly See ence os 280 00 
iwelverne extinguishers o= 525208. ee ee ee See = 500 00 
College farm and park, 676 acres, @ $70____._..___.__..____.. 47,3820 00 
Witter wOrke <i se At ARP of eer See nant pare mae 4,690 00 
Huelfon than diss en 2 ee 5 Ry ei Ae Zar eg re 722 50 


Farm Department— 


Cattleocs 23722 a ee 2h eS ee Seat te ee eee Belo. OLOROO 
ETOESESY = Peet een Syms. aes 2. Sa. en ey eee 1,550 00 
Shee pes el 7 aie eae. ereee Maen ean eee 1,129 OU 
mae OVID Oe eyes tial on eee ee Oh Sak onan SO Re 680 00 
Implements, produce, etc. ____- SRS Soe nels sie 3) a Se Oe 8,179 19 
Horticultural Department-- 
Mleqmrhanniess etc] sae ame ane ee ee $594 25 
MOO sess pres Sith a Aimee ee. eect IC ph. Ooi. De eee 810 70 
Weretable: vardenat, sain: 2 cevies een ea ey ae 194 60 
OAT COMM ie el a na OES ee a een «es 38 30 
Compost, and manures - 02. feck ek aos omen hn ee ee 55 00 
Mis cellancouse rs Siac taseh. at eee ee Slee Dah eee 83 75 
Green-house— 
Rarities eee eee es 5 as oan ay ee So en. Keele Iie $3,200 00 
Bomacessaud fuel.” 2 ert see ee ke weno ers: oe we 310 00 
Miscellaneous see" (3.0). een y as ee ee, AP ee oe 481 75 
Library— 
Booksand pamphiletse. 2 25.02. 2.22 ee ee $17,629 00 
| HUW OU 0s Ae a A ees BONS atta cat a neie ireh a a ste’ 855 25 


General museum— 
Collections and cases 


$289,290 50 


$26,563 19 


8,991 75 


18,484 25 
11,140 00 


COLLEGE ACCOUNTS. 1] 


Chemical department— 


Apparatus, chemicals, etc. ____- OP Ap STR ers $11,435 25 
Mathematical and engineering department— 

Telescope and class room apparatus. ae a 2,430 10 
Steam works— 

Four boilers @ $600.00__- : Ee iepsee betas 6 $2,400 00 

Underground piping -----_---------- both Sor a tea oF 2,700 00 

Pp Ipes and Gunes. ha ese 2s et fer EN ae t Aae 636 38 

Tools for steam fitting-_._-__._____- =! fei oes 393 93 


6,130 31 
Mechanical CODER ens: 


Tools _- Boe ee ‘ 2 $1,887 94 
Stock, lumber, “ete. - 5, ee ee : 442 69 
————- 2,280 63 
Botanical department— 
Museum _- 2 a Le ae $5,046 25 
Microscopes and other appar RUS ee Anodes AL ee MG: 1,429 38 
Furniture and fixtures____________ eee Lee hte me 89 50 
—-— 6,56) 13 
Williams Hall— 
OrnNibUre es ae sete LE Eafe i, acl ok a oe 638 48 
College Hall— 
Furniture_ : eres ae Coa Wee REY: SR wa 750 00 
Secretary’s office __ Te Oh pe Mi Ba ee OR AR Ae Be, etal SEs a eee 382 80 
IBTESIGENbSiane, diseos ol ee tee SPS Caos #isets 240 45 
Apiary— 
iBeessstock- andiapparats= 2-22-22 8 eae ee a 323 00 
Total __- Desay te A BEE ety iat SAA Se ne Ao oe ee _ $382,422 48 


A SUMMARY OF THE RESOURCES OF THE MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL 


COLLEGE 
Farm, buildings, and equipments, as per above inventory _____- ----- $382,422 48 
A cricultural College trust fund from sale of lands of United States gr ant, 284,788 27 
os due on purchase money * ne 142,999 62 
25,075.82 acres @ $5 per acre yet unsold a a = 625,369 10 
990 es Se “—- otswamp land verante 2) 22-222 4,600 00 
Rota SS ty, See is ee ok Ie Se Nor ee Sf SUR $1,440,179 47 


The present amount of the trust fund, is taken from the last line (that 
for 1885) of the fifth column of Table No. 2, page 13. 

The balance due on purchase money is reported by the Commissioner of 
the State Land Office, and consists of the total amount for which the Col- 
lege lands‘have been sold up to the present time, v. ¢.: 


deh eel eg SS aN Re et $459,115 37 
Less the payments made on these sales, constituting the trust fund_______- 284,788 27 


$174,325 10 
And less balances due on abandoned descriptions which have reverted to 


the State by forfeiture for non-payjment of interest, as shown in column 
GleventOl LaADIGJUNO: 1. oc eee eee ee es hoe Dee ae tee ness ae 31,325 


& 


$142,999 62 


The 125,073.82 acres yet vacant of the U. 8. land grant are given in 
detail as located in the different counties in Table No. 6. 

The 920 acres of swamp land is what still remains unsold of a grant from 
the State to the College of swamp lands located in the townships of Lansing 
and Meridian in Ingham county, and Bath and De Witt in Clinton county. 
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COLLEGE ACCOUNTS. 


TABLE No. 2.—Agricultural College Trust Fund. 


Year. 


leecetee of State 


Bonds and held by the College. 


TaBLe No. 3.—Agricultural 


Land Office on 
account of Prin- 
cipal for Agri- 
cultural College | 

Lands sold. | 


Refunded on 
account of 
erroneous 
payments. | 


| 


Balance trang- 
ferred to credit of 
Agricultural 
College Trust 
Fund, 


~ 


esses 


Boni 
“Ie Or 


> 


sorocrouE SS 


~ 


is 


Py 


a 


ESE 


- 


NSRAASESSS 


% 
Bai 


* 


S> 


S3 
& 
& 


Nore.—Fifteen thousand dollars of above fund was invested from 1870 to 187i 


College Interest Fnnd. 


T 


Treas 


7 
sc 
= 
= 
S 
> ~ 
= x 
S a 
= DE | 
Year. me Se 
q~ne 
aT y 
Pt re 
Bal aera 
mem 7 
Boe 
2waeo 
=e 
RS} 


| 
| 
| 


for Part-paid Land, 


Interest from Purchases on | 
Balances Due on Certifi- 

Less Refundings and Ex- | 
penses for Appraisals. ete.? | 


| Receipts for Penalty. 


Trespass Collections. 


ee Beoe Wrae 
Ue oe ee Oe a ros ve dene *S8T4 OS | 
F/G oe ae £1,897 97 

Lit 8 Oe aaa aa 3,953 17 

CS ee eee 6,040 33 
CL Ss RE le ae 7,407 65 

7h Eh, le Bp a ea a TMT 2A | 
(oe $58 ks| 9 BAC 
SE i ae 81396 64 
CS SEE eae 8,740 62 | 
meena 2 9,409 73 
ONES aD 10,240 28 | 
See 11,426 93 | 
1 ae visesteewisen|) 18,057 Of | 
ST Ee i ae | 16;741 38 | 
COE pie ies ea 18,739 02 | 
os ar a | 19,645 33 


g | 

5 

$56 68 | $228 |_-.......- 
1,789 56 | 56 42 |_-.......- 
2317 24 | 40 68.|-..22---2 
3,009 51 | 122 97 |....--..-- 
4,907 77 | 110 96 |_...---..- | 
6,499 21 | 155 12 |_......._- | 
6.552 93 | 125 97 | $50 00 
6,692 47 | 306 64 | 1,706 75 | 
5.726 58 | 189 64) "860 00 | 
6.405 26 | 247 21) 414 00 | 
6,664 80 | 276 55 | 627 14 | 
1,333 3 148 73) 115 00 | 
8,642 08 | 285 47 | 580 77 | 
8345 45 | 204 96 |_.._..-...| 
9141 30 | 206 96 | 4,659 96 
8881 98 | 237 56 51 16 
9121 14 | 32906 674 87 | 
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Aggregate to 
credit of Ag- 
ricultural Col- 
lege Trust Fund 
at close of each 

fiscal year, 


$14,165 00 
20,060 00 
40,161 53 
73,608 92 
103,192 39 
107,879 14 
113,278 38 

118/827 68 

121.164 90 
130,784 89 

139/375 42 

153,137 70 

173,418 88 

224°868 15 

258,524 53 

272,327 40 

284.788 27 


in War Bounty 


sa | 64s Ph 
ot Ey PAS i Y 
eles a 502 
Eb of 2s 
oe ne Sis 
fo ae Z°3 
33 zh 22s 
ch | a< | Bee 
25 2o | om fy 
OE =D al pede 
aZES } obey | aod 
Sam ESS | 2688 
BOSS OG lisa sae ea | ee 
2,720 98 | $2,779 89 |_.____.__- 
3,785 84; 2,976 00 84 
7,175 65 | 6,774 47 1,211 02 
11,059 06 | 12,288 48 31 60 
14,061 98 11,896 00 | 2,197 5 
14,446 14 | 14,656 00 1,987 72 
16,880 17 | 18,817 89 |_..-...-.. 
155072288) | 15,177 BG ja- ees 
15,807 09 | 13,320 6 2,486 48 
16,978 22 | 16,602 02 | 2,862 68 
17,837 24 | 17,799 15 | 2,900 77 
20,935 25 | 20,451 85 8,384 17 
22,507 45 PPO Gor lsce- tease 
30,749 60 26,189 138 4,610 47 
27,909 72 | 27,402 94 | 5,117 25 
29,770 40 29,599 97 | 5,287 68 


* This amount was interest on war bounty bonds in which the fund was invested at the time. 

# $525 of this was interest on war bounty bonds in which the fund was invested part of the year. 

+ Refundings amounted to $352.27, ranging from nothing in 1880 and since to $145.21 in 1874. Ap- 
praisal expenses amounted to $836.19, ranging from nothing in 1872 to $129.23 in 1875. Advertising 
amounted to $611.43, ranging from nothing in 1870 to $214.35 in 1884. Trespass examination amounted 


to $4.00 in 1883. 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE LAND. 


TABLE No. 4.—Showing by Counties the Amount of Agricultural College Land Sold 
at Original Sale during the Year ending September 30, 1885. 


} 
Counties. Acres. | Price. | Amount. ee ages 

| 
PAN COM Ay Reon ee ee ee een eee ey ee 80.00 #5 00 $400 00 $400).00))| S222 
PATVOR LINES coer Ser eer eee ee ne ae om 40.00 10 00 | 400 00 400):00\\ 2 222s see 
Charlevoix teers 32 bree oe A 40.00 | = 12 00 | 480 00 120 00 $360 00 
VEOMIRINOEONC yee nelson ee ae ees men pate. 141.60 | 5 00 708 00 [7 00 531 00 
Oscoda eae Ss 8 see Souk ROMS CR eee 363.28 5 00 1,816 40 454 10 1,362 30 
VOR LOT Oso ne ne oa et dan se en aan ay 40.00 | 6 00 240 00 | 60 00 180 00 
Total....-.---- gL Berea ieee Sok | FOURS al eeu Oe | $4,044 40 | $1,611 10 | $2,438 30 


TABLE No, 5.—Showing by Counties the Amount of Forfeited Agricultural College 
Land Sold during the Year ending September 30, 1885. 


SS EEEEnIEEEnEnEEEETEEEIEEET HenEEnEEDEEIEEDT GUERRERO ees ee 
| 
Counties. : | Acres. Price. | Amount. ae sa 
JEAN RENSI Wake aot cee gee Se SL eee ae 39.52 $5 00 $197 60 $93 73 $103 87 
Viti octets amen § Cae oa el RE eh | 80.00 6 00 430 00 120 00 360 00 
Mota le bana ee eee ae | 1915272222225) 3677560 $213 73 $463 87 


TABLE No. 6.—Showing by Counties the Amount of Agricultural College Lands 
Vacant September 30, 1885, 


Counties. Acres. 
Alcona. ae res Bi Mn Os ene ae : ee ae ae 22,120.67 
Alpena. .---- ee eee Sa eeee Bi Boe ers ae ae see nee 960.00 
PAST) CIEL pres eae oes Abe Tape eee Mt hese 2) Sai Ne ceed ee el ers 3,200.93 
IBenziehe sens se se at nt. = aoe eee aie eee es, 2 4,400.00 
Charlevoix. Lane Saab pers es We on ee sees aS es = ee 3,725.09 
Cheboygan__- ALA Denes eee ane means ater Lee aoe eae 5,211.10 
Granduiiraversevse 12 2 eee ene = oe ee tea oe Sie BD aoe 440.00 
TOSCOMAe Mas Lee eee ery: Seite ie ate se : as 26,874.97 
alikaskae os. BS BBD oe sp ee ee 3 ees ade eee ae oni 1,040.68 
Mamistee sees soe mmo: Bey pes 2 nae dapat ay 20s Sc 5 © UE NO oe tea State eee 6,160.00 
Missaukee..--..--\..----2- Fee eo RE 212! 2 Bey yk keene ae thee Rhee 799.64 
MontmMOrenCyee. 4s) ese ee oe | SS ee ah ee 7,804.30 
@Oscodas-- 222" PDE A, Gree Oy tin, 55) RD - e P N RL nae ie ee ee L aieres 14,880.79 
@tseso. =. 22. .- tt er Bahn toda ene ee ih eee ot nh atu pe Ns ae a a 3,704.74 
presque: Isles iio 4 bee hd Ee aga CoA a sont St. 2 alle eye Ae ee eels 400.00 
Wiexfond sae ee Bloc Bey heehee! Ee ae mee ere 23,360.00 

Notale == BERT: Siri de ply Mee Bart PE NG A Ae _..-.... *125,082.91 


*The difference of 9.09 acres between this total and that given in the last column of Table No. 1, is 
owing to errors in fractional descriptions; the total in this table being the corrected one. 
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TasLE No_ 7.—Income of the Agricultural College from all Sources, from the Date 
of its Foundation to the Present Time. 


aot aes Land Sales Interest | 
Appropriations | Appropriations . 2 
Year. for Current for Special petal rere ntee Total. 
Expenses. Purposes. Grants! Land Grant, | 
= = e : = =z ——— _| e 
Le ee ne | ae ee | er $56 320) COs |e ae ee ee $56,320 00 
TOGY iS SS Ses nos F40'000700) |zsela ae ee maseoae sesas Socal Soocmemoeessce 40,000 00 
1G pee ee esos a ee ae a ae 
1G. Re eee ee a eee ae at U0 OO S| eae ee Ee hae eee | eee 37,500 00 
BGO eee ee ok neon one wanna eee ee SEE Se eee (oc cm Saeene Seem | (ere oe eae bone = came oer 
itt | ee ee eee 6500100), |eo-s oe ere eee TES «| ae Soe ees Sa 6,652 25 
NRG Sees eee eee as 10:000 00; | Ss22 eee ere rl be A Go eee ee ee es 10,218 97 
Ls 3 ee eee S000 {0077 Hiss she = ae AQT SO. tee aes eee 9,407 80 
1, eee eee oe 9000/00! ous ee ee ears 12600 a(S See eis ee ae | 9,726 09 
ibe as eee ees TRS AO OU ee ee se aes | Ue SGUG I ne oaes = fee ee 16,156 61 
ibe ee 1S O00N 00s) | ioe Sasa TE pe ee Se eee 16,094 27 
SG ieee ees alse LODO OOM Dee = Seree re eee GOST Sie eeceee es oe eee j 27,608 38 
BGS see ee Bek eee ee 0000S SS 52 FAO | Shes See Seer S | 20,592 49 
SOG ee Oo 22 5 ce ckes 20,000 00 $30,000 00 | 7,559 00 $58 96 | 67,617 96 
NGZO Rare eee ene 20: 00000 oh eee 1,320 02 2,720 93 24,040 95 
Lhoy dL 5 3 eae eee 18,250 00 10,500 00 4,135 72 3,785 84 36,671 56 
ie ASS a 18,250 00 3,000 00 217 05 7,175 65 28,642 70 
ICA Rees ee eee 21,796 00 15,602 00 10 13 11,059 06 48,467 19 
iy Chl Se san Se er eee eee 13,000 00 f 15,602 00 150 15 14,061 98 42,814 11 
hiya eee 7,688 00 7,755 50 144 53 14,446 14 29,984 17 
Ue ea ee ees Se ee 7,638 00 | 6,755 50 1,773 09 16,830 17 | 2,996 76 
LY eee eres oe sea5 6,150 00 30,686 80 979 06 15,172 86 52,988 72 
Cy GE See Se eee 6,150 00 5,686 80 826 60 15,807 09 28,470 49 
by eee ee ee 4,971 80 16,068 32 712 22 16,978 22 | 38,730 5 
ie eee ee ee eee 4,971 80 | 7,068 32 797 55 17,837 24 30,674 91 
DGG) Se eee een ee 7,249 00 | 43,720 50 461 95 20,935 25 | 72,366 70 
ASS eae Sacee aes 7,249 00 8,945 50 358 46 22,507 45 39,060 41 
Thies ie ee ee eae 8,385 00 23,793 00 391 95 | 30,749 60 63,319 55 
SSS ee ee 8,385 00 10,526 00 1,259 90 | 27,909 72 | {080 62 
is eee ee Bae eee teh) S510 700 187 50 | 29.770 40 65,060 90 
ASU eee rae es eee SE eee ems PAGO) Vssecen eee 30,000 00* 52,617 00 
| = 
Wotal 235-22. = = 2 2=<=3- $362,083 60 | $293,430 24 $99,561 72 $297,806 56 $1,052,882 12 
* Estimate. 
e 
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TABLE No. 8.—Showing the Average Annual Expenses of Attendance at the Agri- 
cultural College. 


[This table is computed for one year by dividing the total ex- | Highest Lowest Gia 
penses of the four years’ course by four. The different years | Possible Possible | aveeaged 
vary slightly. ] Cost. Coxt Student. 
LD RE a a es ee — oe LS == | a = 
Board for 36 weeks. This varies in the different clubs from $1.80) 

per week to $2.70 per week__..-....-.------ sodede acbromoensnoseSsnoce $97 20 $64 80 | §81 00 
Room rent, heating, and water. This varies with the room and 4 | 

the number of occupants (1 or 2). The number of rooms at the) ’ | 

lowest matesiis quite lumi bed eelas: oe Caer eee eee sane ean eee 21 00 | 900 | 10 1236 
Incidental expenses, including sweeping and lighting the corri-) 

dors, and repairing and cleaning the dor Tmitoricge..1. 2 ane ae 7 50 7 50 | 7 50 
Text books, drawing instruments, etc._---_.-.--_---------------.----- | 18 00 10 00 | 12 00 
Charges in Junior Year in Chemical and Physiological Labora-| | | 

tories, $12.50_-_._.-. Be SOC R Ree ae pee OES Enna he hRemroaecoe Heaee 3 1234| 3 1234) 3 124g 
Matriculation charge on entering the course, $5_______-_-____-_---__- | 1 25 125i 1 3 
Di pPlOMVaO MES PACT atm Pe tose eee re es a ee ee ee eee | 125 1 25 1 25 

ls aia | f 
ARO Gen mee ae cee Sie Be ci sei Sete eee ERE Rc ees ie aatemes | $149 823¢) $96 9234! $116 25 

Deduct wages received for labor. This may range as follows: | 
Imicase ofsphysicalinability: tolaboreoee-soce ese eee ee oe eee ee ON00 Asset see [Sees ee 
In case the student poitheaily performs all required labor.._.---.--|_.......__-- oC oe ane 38 50 
In case the student works 8 hours Saturday and 4 hours other | 

Weekday ster eeme se. 8 Ie Sec os heh See eS a Sth epee aaenee {Sees oe | 91.98 .5os sae ee 

SA ee Ale |- 
Balance of cost per year, not counting vacation expenses, cloth- | 
ing, traveling, room furnishing, or other personal items, in | 
FOUN MUM DELS! oe US 2 Mee ne ee ona eee eae eee at ee ee | $150 00 , $5 00 | $77 75 


This statement is not intended to lead young men to expect that they 
can go through this course without the help of money earned during the 
winter vacation. 

The figures of the central column, while correct, are not likely to be 
often realized. The third column is the safest guide as to what to expect. 


The following Advance Payments will be required of each new student on 
arrival: 


e | 
Highest. | Lowest. 
Matriculation fee, to be paid but once for the whole course | #5 00 $5 00 
Advance payment on account of board...-....._...-..-----_--- | 20 00 10 00 
Fee for incidental expenses, advance for one term_-_..._._..-..------.----------- | 2 50 2 50 
Room rent, advance for OYE Ne 80 a ee SE Pee Son RODGUS Ea Ses Soho Seen aoe | 7 00 3 00 
Deposit required onlissuing’ key to.room.-/22_)) 8 1 00 1 00 
ATMOUNG MECESSALy.tOmuUcnishirOOMesss ss. sean eee ee ee ee 15 00 4 00 
TotaladVvanGe sets hers ese etek Se ciate See een ee eek een eee eae $50 50 | $25 50 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 1% 


SUPPLEMENTARY DATA. 


The following statement is mainly quoted from my report to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for the collegiate year ending August 19, 1885. 

The year has been one of great and important changes to the College, a 
transition period which has given much anxiety to its friends, but from which 
it promises to develop in continued vigor and usefulness. 

Within this year it has lost ics president, secretary, and two of its professors. 
It has had one entirely new department added to its course, and two more so 
much enlarged from their former dimensions as to be practically new depart- 
ments. 

November 24, 1884, Dr. T. C. Abbot tendered to the Board of Agriculture 
his resignation of the Presidency of the College. This step was one which, 
owing to failing health, he had for some time had in contemplation, and had 
previously informally announced to the Board. ‘The following resolutions were 
drawn up by a committee of the Board, consisting of Governor Begole and 
Messrs. Chamberlain and Reynolds, and unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That in accepting the resignation of Dr. T. C. Abbot from the Presidency 
of the Michigan Agricultural College, the State Board of Agriculture desires to express 
its high appreciation of his labors in that position during the past twenty-two years, 
and its belief that these labors have been largely instrumental in bringing this College 
to its present high position among institutions of its kind. 

We further take pleasure in the fact that the services of Dr, Abbot will not thus be 
lost to the Agricultural College, but that from a lVrofessor’s chair he will continue to 
help forward the cause of practical agricultural education in this Institution. 


Dr. Abbot’s connection with the College began Feb. 5, 1858, when he was 
elected to the Professorship of English Literature. On Dec. 4, 1862, he was 
made President. 

At this same meeting of the Board of Agriculture, viz., Nov. 24, 1884, it 
was unanimously resolved that the Presidency of the College be tendered to 
the Hon. Edwin Willits, at that time Principal of the State Normal School. 
Jan. 8, 1885, this offer was accepted and the appointment formally made, and 
Dr. Abbot was elected Professor of Mental and Moral Science. 

Owing to Mr. Willits’ engagement with the Normal School he was unable 
to enter upon his new duties at this College at once, and the transfer was nob 
made until July 1, 1885, till which time Dr. Abbot continued as acting Presi- 
dent. 

On August 4, 1885, after a severe illness of six months’ continuance, Robert 
G. Baird, who had been Secretary of the Board and College since Aug. 26, 
1875, died, and Henry G. Reynolds, of Old Missson, was elected to succeed him. 

Jan. 1, 1885, James Satterlee, Professor of Horticulture and Landscape 
Gardening and Superintendent of the Horticultural Department since 1883, 
closed his connection with the College by resignation, and Liberty H. Bailey, 
Jr., was elected to his position. 

The last annual report from this College contains a statement of the detail 
by the War Department of the United States of Second Lieutenant John A. 
Lockwood as Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 

Lt. Lockwood entered on duty at once, and during the past year has organ- 
ized a volunteer cadet corps of ninety members, most of whom have provided 
themselves with uniforms. These uniforms cost from $14.00 to $20.00, and 
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are not found to be an addition to the expenses of the students, as they simply 
take the place in cost of an equal amount in citizens’ clothes. 

Instruction in tactics and other military subjects has been given by lectures 
and recitations. The beneficial effects of the military training are seen in the 
more erect carriage of the students and in greater attention to neatness and 
promptness. 

The Legislature at its last session treated us very liberally in providing, 
among other things, for four new buildings, as follows: 


An Assembly Room for military drill, armory and general lecture 
A d o 


DUNDOSES OPICK COSTING to. ieee ale ciel pala ie a eee $6,000 00 
A Veterinary Laboratory, brick, costing.--...-.--.---------- 5,400 00 
A Mechanical Laboratory, brick, costing..-.---.--......---- 7,800 00 


A dwelling for the Professor of Mechanics, frame, costing - - - -- 4,000 00 

The second of these buildings puts our Veterinary Department on a good 
working basis. It contains an operating room and lecture, dissecting and model 
rooms. 

In the latter are skeletons of the principal domestic animals, sets of yeterin- 
ary instruments and medicines, a life size model of the horse so arranged that 
it can be completely dismembered and exhibit all the internal organism, ete., 
etc. Our Professor of Veterinary, Dr. EK. A. A. Grange, is under the law 
enacted by the last Legislature, State Veterinarian. 

Under the appropriation for the establishment of a Mechanical Department at 
the College a new Professorship has been established which has been accepted 
by Prof. Lewis McLouth, formerly of the State Normal School, and a fine 
large building has been completed and equipped for the new Course in Mechanic 
Arts. In this building there is a complete blacksmith shop and brass foundry, 
supplied with benches, forges, tools of all kinds and a Sturtevant pressure 
blower, a gift to the institution from the generous inventor and manufacturer. 
There is also an iron working shop, 50x60 feet, furnished with an engine, seven 
engine lathes, a planer, a shaper, a power drill, emery wheels, benches, vises, 
and tools and machinery necessary to a complete shop. A fine turret latho 
has just been completed by the students. 

There is also a large wood-working shop, supplied with two lathes, a jig saw, 
benches, vises, and ten sets of carpenter’s tools. Besides these there are offices, 
store-rooms, a large, well-lighted draughting room, a room for blue printing, a 
fine lecture-room for classes in mechanics, and a mechanical laboratory 
well supplied with apparatus, 


The Course in Mechanic Arts will lay especial stress on Natural Philos- 
ophy, Drawing and Draughting, Mathematics, Surveying and Engineering, 
Book-keeping, Business Forms, and Law, Political Hconomy, and daily shop 
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practice in wood and metal work. 

The first two years of this course will be in outline as follows: 


FIRST YEAR. 
Autumn Term.—Shop Practice, Drawing, Algebra, English. 


Spring Term.—Shop Practice, Drawing, Natural Philosophy, Geometry. 
Summer Term.—Shop Practice, Natural Philosophy, English, Geometry. 
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SECOND YEAR. 


Autumn Term.—Shop Practice, Algebra, Drawing, Natural Philosophy. 

Spring Term.—Shop Practice, Book-keeping and Business Forms and Law, 
Trigonometry, Natural Philosophy. 

Summer Term.—Shop Practice, Drawing, Mechanics, Elementary Chemistry. 


These two years of study will constitute an Apprentice Course in the Mechanie 
Arts, and it is believed will fit those who complete it to enter the manufactur- 
ing establishments of the State with such discipline of mind, of hand, and of 
eye, and with such knowledge of the principles underlying mechanical trades 
that they may soon become intelligent. and expert workmen. An additional 
course of two years covering, it is hoped, something of the modern languages, 
the higher branches of Mathematics, of Engineering and of the other Sciences 
that bear upon the higher phases of mechanical industries will be arranged as 
soon as needed. 

The course in Agriculture;remains much the same as last year. 


The following letter from the president of the Rose Polytechnic Institute 
is so concise and forcible a presentation of a question of vital importance 
wherever it is in contemplation to establish a school kindred to our own, that ] 
take this method of preserving it for the use of those whom it will benefit. 

It is on the question— 


INDEPENDENT AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL SCHOOLS Vs. AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENTS OF UNIVERSITIES. 


ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
PRESIDENT’S Room, 
Terre Haute, Ind., February 15, 18865, 


My Dear Sir,—I have yours of February 11 at this moment, and, as I have formed 
a definite opinion on the matter you discuss, will not delay an answer, 

A school of technology, espe@ially if its leading department is mechanics, unques 
tionably does better work when alone than when associated with other schools in a 
university. 

I can only indicate some of the reasons for this—reasons drawn partly from experi 
ence and partly from the nature of things. 

Suropean experience is heavily in favor of separate establishments for technology; it 
is almost impossible to find there a strong university with a technological annex. 
Usually the universities and polytechnics are not found in the same towns, 

In the United States, the first two schools of technology were at West Point and at 
Troy, each independent, and each still flourishing. ‘The next were at Cambridge and 
New Haven, each joined to a college ; the Lawrence school of Harvard University at 
Cambridge has become practically extinct, and the Sheftield school at New Haven has 
acquired a substantially independent foundation as a school of pure science. 

Next in order come the institutes of technology at Boston, Hoboken, Worcester, ete., 
each heavily endowed and befriended by the most sagacious business men, who saw 
that independent schools of technology are what the times require. 

The reasons drawn from the nature of things are cogent, but are specially convincing 
in the minds of those who have had intimate knowledge of the young men of the 
country. Jn all universities the fact is that the courses which lead to the highest 
literary degrees absorb the best minds, even to the depletion of the sections that enter 
the other courses. This at least is the explicit statement of some eminent university 
professors, and it is perfectly reasonable. 

If purely literary courses and purely technological courses are placed side by side in 
a university, the traditional splendor of the one will cast a delusive glamour over it, 
80 that young men whose real interests lie in the other are beguiled to a wrong choice, 

There is no reason why courses in agriculture and in the mechanic arts should not 
flourish side by side. 

Yours truly, 
CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE FACULTY AND OTHER OFFICERS. 


Edwin Willits, M. A., President, Professor of Political Science, Constitutional 
Law, and Business Law. 

Theophilus C. Abbot, LL. D., Professor of Mental Philosophy and Logic. 

Robert C. Kedzie, M. A., M. D., Professor of Chemistry, and Curator of the 
Chemical Laboratory. 

Albert J. Cook, M. 8., Professor of Zodlogy and Entomology, and Curator of 
the General Museum. 

William J. Beal, M.S., Ph. D., Professor of Botany avd Forestry, and Cura- 
tor of the Botanical Museum. 

Rolla C. Carpenter, M.8., C.E., Professor of Mathematics and Civil Engineer- 
ing. 

Samuel Johnson, Professor of Practical Agriculture, and Superintendent of 
the farm. 

Klias J. MacHwan, M.A., Professor of English Language and Literature. 

K. A. A. Grange, V.S., Professor of Veterinary Science. 

J. A. Lockwood, 2d Lieut., 17th U. 8S. Infantry, Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics. 

Liberty H. Bailey, Jr., B.S., Professor of Horticulture and Landscape Gar- 
dening, and Superintendent of the Horticultural Department. 

Lewis McLouth, M.A., Ph. D., Professor of Mechanics. 

Henry G. Reynolds, M.8., Secretary. 

Frank 8 Kedzie, M.S., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

Louis G. Carpenter, M.S., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 

Mrs. Mary J. C. Merrell, B.S., Librarian. 

Henry W. Baird, B.S8., Assistant Secretary. 

Louis Knapper, Florist. 

Charles 8. Crandall, B.S., Foreman of the Garden. 


SUMMARY OF STUDENTS, 
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Wednesday, August 19, the degree of Bachelor of Science was conferred upon 
29 members of the Graduating Class, as follows: 


County. Postoffice. 
Wewin 'S:Ambisdaleyo 2 021.2. 2.242 38 New York, Nyack. 
vain S. (Baird 222 oe oe ie Ingham, Lansing. 
BPaward A. Barhmesse-- 2222525202458 Berrien, Buchanan. 
TichandoM: Bates..55-5-2522-.2228 =. 2 DALIyy Hastings. 
Fred Li. Chappell ---.- --- a St SOE are Kalamazoo, Cooper. 
Dieamiesia Ven la Kets caer eet Fel es oe Oakland, Orion. 
Charles B. Collingwood ---.---.----.---- Massachusetts, Boston. 


Semen AsV art <7. My ee ae le ek Emmet, Petoskey. 
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Plann be GlahG@n 2. 220s fe es fe Ingham, Lansing. 
1D bo ete MOBS go ec: ee ee Fg St. Joseph, Centerville. 
Rober W. Jaemphill, Jr. -tetctet=- sce Washtenaw, Ypsilanti. 
pbireries. si imeDaueCh +224. 2-45 ee Kalamazoo, Vicksburg. 
Dirarios he Powbss 5.2 28ie oe ole. 35a! Barry, Irving. 
WAT RAK Cs. ott pte eo ao Be ad Washtenaw, Ypsilanti. 
Rem, oawitence..2 522-5 2k .-Eaton, Charlesworth. 
DobnyW .sMatthews. =..3..00- s2eskose ne Barry, Hastings. 
GaarrouMianmicecey 28.5 oe 2 jens in StS sear Pewamo. 
alae dpideala' (eh: 410) Saks aa Sy NS I os South Carolina, Pendleton. 
Bewis. Go Palmers 222. 6 ol cee lst Tecicae! Napoleon. 
girumisn Ws. sharker: 222. 22)sc0 buted Barry, Carlton O’tre. 
MMMM hOWen tk ss. 80s fey AL Oakland, Pontiac. 
Sepese Be sprangee) .o<. oa haloes Ingham, Lansing. 
Worrids pinykerss 1 | 3-8. oe. Jeb epee Berrien, Day ton. 
Pianign ke noTmabe <2. 2522s, Dud Barry, Middleville. 
James D. see SS far ee Oe nd eh Ingham, N. Lansing. 
Reeve NG. UONMR Gs ie le Aly he atk pe Ingham, N. Lansing. 
Hubert M. Wells CS ee ces tee pee ed Livingston, Howell. 
Frank M. Woodmansee.._..__.._....-- Barry, Middleville. 733 


The degree of Master of Science was conferred on Hon. Chas. J. Monroe, 
Chas. W. McCurdy and Eugene Dayenport. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


HON. H. G. WELLS. 


April 4, 1885, was a dark day to the members of the Michigan Agricultural 
College, for on that day the Hon. Hezekiah G. Wells departed “this life. 

Judge Wells was named in the law for the re-organization of the Michigan 
Agricultural College as a member of the State Board of Agriculture. This 
place he held, by ‘Tenewal of his appointment by successive Governors, for a 
period of twenty-one years, then resigning because he was unable to attend to 
the duties of his office. 

It is needless to say that from the first his opinions had great weight with 
the other members of the Board. They elected him their President, and continued 
him in that office to the last. He always gave unsparingly of his time and 
energies whenever they could help the College, and his large influence with the 
Legislature often secured appropriations to the Institution which, but for this 
infinence, would have been lost. 

While all departments claimed his attention, he took special pleasure in 
watching the improvement and adornment of the grounds. ‘The labor system 
met with his earnest support and approval; on his death bed he expressed the 
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hope that nothing might ever happen to overturn it. The formation of a 
Ladies’ department was very much desired by him, but this he did not live to 
see. 

He was in truth a very father to the College—wise, patient, and active. 
Graceful and dignified in bearing, he was a man of whose very appearance we 
were proud 

Judge Wells was born in Steubenville, O., June 6, 1812, educated at Kenyon 
College, read law in the office of J. & D. Collier of Steubenville, and was admit- 
ted to practice in 1832. 

In 1840, and again in 1860, he was a president:al elector. President Lincoln 
tendered him the position of minister to Honduras, and President Johnson the 
place of consul to Manchester, England, both of which were declined. 

In 1873 Governor Bagley appcinted Judge Wells one of the eighteen com- 
missioners to prepare and report a Constitution for the State of Michigan. 
This was prepared and submitted, and rejected by the electors. In August, 
1862, Judge Wells raised in western Michigan the Twenty-fifth infantry, Michi- 
gan volunteers, Col O. H. Moore commanding. In June, 1874, he was 
appointed by President Grant presiding judge of the court of Alabama claims. 
This court held its sessions for the first two and a half years in Washington, 
and entered judgment in over 2,000 cases, distributing $9,316,120.25. General 
Grant, in his annual message in 1875 and 1876, commended in warm terms of 
praise the action of this court. Subsequently, when the court was re-organized, 
Judge Wells was again appointed presiding judge, but was compelled to resign, 
on account of ill health, before the work of the court was completed. 

He was a man of very fine personal appearance, of large acquaintance with 
leading men throughout the country, and possessed a most thorough knowledge 
of the country, its institutions, and the statesmen of the past forty years ; a 
fine talker, one of the most interesting and instructive; a prolific writer, hav- 
ing contributed to the press many valu: ible articles on a great variety of subjects. 

He was a model in his domestic life and in his habits of living. His was the 
culture of one who possessed the highest tastes and the noblest views of life. 


{INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF EDWIN WILLITS. 


DELIVERED AUGUST 19, 1885. 


This institution is 28 years old. May 13, 1857, the buildings and grounds 
were dedicated by the State Board of Education, with appropriate services, in 
the presence of the governor, several officers of the State government, and a 
large concourse of citizens from various portions of the State. It was the first 
Agricultural College on the continent. Other States had moved in the same 
direction, but Michigan forestalled all others in the enterprise of establishing 
an institution of learning whose sole object should be the intelligent investiga- 
tion and application of subjects pertaining to agriculture and the education 
of young meu into a higher and, if possible, better system of farming, as well 
as into a cultured, practical manhood. 

The enterprise had been wellconsidered. It was the creature of the Michigan 
State Agricultural Society, and to the persistent exertions of that body the State 
largely owes the prompt consideration given to the subject. As early as Dee. 
19, 1849, at the second annual meeting of the executive committee of that 
society at Jackson, at which were present Gov. E. Ransom, F. 8. Finlay, Bela 
Hubbard, Michael Shoemaker and others, it was resolved to interest the Legis- 
lature in establishing a state cential Agricultural office, with which should be 
connected a museum of agricultural products and implements and an agricul- 
tural library, and as soon as practicable an Agricultural College and a model 
farm. A committee was duly appointed to memorialize the Legislature, and in 
January, 1850, Bela Hubbard, for the committee, presented the subject to the 
legislature in a well considered memorial, in which he set forth what special 
subjects ought to be taught and summed up the scope of such an institution by 
saying that there should be taught there ‘those branches of education which 
will tend to render agriculture not only a useful, but a learned and liberal pro- 
fession, and its cultivators not the ‘ bone and sinew’ merely, but ornaments of 
society.” 

Nothing came of the effort in the Legislature in 1850, but the sentiment had 
grown so strong in its favor that the constitution of that year required the Leg- 
islatur', “as soon as practicable, to provide for the establishment of an agricul- 
tural school.” At a meeting of the executive committee of said society, Dec. 
14, 1852, Messrs. Dort, Shoemaker, and Moore were appo nted a committee to 
urge upon the Legislature the immediate compliance with the provision of the 
new constitution relative to the agricultural school, advising that it temporarily 
be adopted as a branch of the University; but that its permanent location 
should not be established in immediate proximity to any existing educational 
institution but on a model and experimental farm of 640 acres. The subject 
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was prese.ited to the Legislature of 1853, and while it was favorably received, it 
was not acted upon. Inthe meantime the State Board of Education had caused 
to be tanght at the Normal school the elements of scientific agriculture, and 
the regents of the University had organized an agricultural school as part of 
the scientific course then recently adopted, and had announced a free course of 
Jectures in the University upon agricultural science. The friends of both insti- 
tutions sought to have the proposed “agricultural school” made a branch of 
the institution whose interests they sought to further. The discussion became 
quite animated and general all over the State, so that, when the executive com- 
mittee of the State Agricultural Society met Dec. 12, 1853, the subject formed 
a prominent topic for action. After full discussion, on motion of Mr. Bartlett 
of Monroe, it was resolved “That an Agricultural College should be separate 
from any other institution,” an! a committee was to urge action upon the Legis- 
lature about to conyene. 

The result was that the Legislature by act of Feb. 12, 1855, established this 
college, providing that it should be located within ten miles of Lansing, the 
site to be on a farm of not less than 500 acres, to be selected subject to the 
approval of the State Board of Education, by the president and executive com- 
mittee of the State Agricultural Society. The present site, then a virgin wilder- 
ness, three miles east of the city of Lansing, was, June 16, 1855, selected, aud 
May 13, 1857, on this very spot, as near as may be, the new enterprise was 
dedicated. 

It is instructive to read the literature, the addresses, and the plans of that 
time: to follow the hopes and great expectations, not fully realized as yet, the 
intelligent appreciation of the necessity for scientific agriculture, and the faith 
that great results would follow their labors. Gov. Kinsley S. Bingham said: 
“One of the highest objects to be attained by the establishment of an Agricul- 
tural college is to educate and dignify the character of labor.” “A new era is 
dawning upon the vision of the farmer—a new light is illuminating his path, 
and a new interest and new pleasures are urging him on to improvement. His 
intellect comes to the aid of his hands, and he appreciates the full dignity of 
his chosen pursuit.” 

So with prayer and prophecy they laid the foundations of this institution. 
From the beginning it had two difficulties to contend with. The first, the 
unfortunate selection of the site so far as immediate results were concerned. 
The second the unsettled policy for years as to its independent status, or rather 
the constant demand that it should be made the adjunct of some existing 
institution, which, while it was not strong enough to accomplish its removal, to 
a certain extent crippled its efficiency and sharpened criticism. 

It was a pioneer institution in the literal sense; not only was it the first of 
its kind, but it began at the stump, so to speak. The first*tools needed were 
an ax to fella tree and a spade to diga well. It has gone through all the stages 
of pioneer life; it has had its corduroy roads, its chills and fevers, chills pre- 
dominating; it was almost a generation “getting out of the woods;” so that its 
primal energies were in a sense wasted in subduing a farm, in taking a large 
tract of land in astate of nature and fitting it to become a “model farm” instead 
of tuking improyed Jand all ready for experiment. The result was that many 
of the promoters of the enterprise became impatient, then cool, and finally 
opposed to it. They could not wait. There was not much science, of course, 
needed in clearing land, and the critics looked in vain, as they said, for results, 
except financial ones, on the wrong side of the ledger. Their clamor brought 
on the stump puller before nature had had time to make stump pulling eco- 
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nomical, and so all along the line the board and the faculty worked at a disad- 
vantage, but with heroic persistency they continued their efforts until the peo- 
ple begin to think the enterprise pays, not always in the direct sense of financial 
profit in the enterprise itself, but as we hope and feel assured, in the higher 
field as a promoter of scientific intelligence. 

We will not spend time on the second disability encountered. It needs but 
a casual inquiry into the fate of all those cases where an agricultural school has 
been mace an adjunct of a purely literary or scientific educational institution, 
to be convinced that sooner or later the agricultural feature is lost, or plays so 
subordinate a part as to discourage young men from entering it, and to dis- 
hearten those who had hoped that literature and science would illumine the 
path of the agriculturist. We will, before we close, attempt to explain why, 
logically, this must always be the result; suffice it to say that in Europe and in 
this country, those agricultural schools have prosjered best that have retained 
their independent status. 

But we have now passed the pioneer steps of our history, and we stand to-day 
well equipped for work, and better able to meet all just demands than ever 
before. air consideration of the past will demonstrate that this Agricultural 
College has been a potent factor in the dominion of scientific inv estigation and 
has done a grand work. ‘Twenty-eight years ago this spot, now the center of a 
beautiful park of nearly 100 acres, with its outlying fields of fertile beauty, its 
sweeping drives and foot paths, its beautiful residences and stately structures, 
was 2 girdled clearing with its two or three college halls, the beginning ofa 
future full of hope, anda future not without its victories and substantial results. 
In the years that have intervened nearly 2,000 students have entered its halls, 
360 have graduated, and all, whether they have stayed months or years, have 
gone forth with a purpose ennobled by their associations here, and the larger 
proportion of them have in the following years adopted agriculture as a profes- 
sion. Of the graduates over 50 per cent of them are farmers or in kindred 
pursuits. Sixteen are professors or instructors in agricultural colleges, north 
and south, east and west. One is the president of an agricultural college. 
Another has almost from its foundation been a member of the Illinois industrial 
university, and is now president of the board. There is not a professional 
school, either of law or medicine, in the country which can show a larger per- 
centage of graduates who finally follow the profession therein taught, and this 
notwithstanding the fact that many have entered the Agricultural Colle ee with 
the avowed intention of not following agriculture as a life pursuib. The doors 
have not been barred against such, for the reason that even these in their 
respective spheres iu life will be instinct with agricultural tendencies, and will 
be active promoters of agricultural science. 

So much in rapid sketch of what this college has been; now a brief outline 
of what it is and what it has facilities for doing. Remark has been made 
of the beautiful park that lies around us. It is an open book for the daily in- 
struction of the student, with nearly every tree and plant that can be grown in 
this climate duly labeled, with its lesson in landscape gardening the daily study 
of teacher and pupils, all an educator of refined taste, ‘and aw pr ‘actical exempli- 
fication of what tree and shrub, lawn and drive can do in adorning a home. 


THE FARM. 


Extended practical instruction is given upon land drainage, rotation of crops, 
the proper cultivation of crops, the mauagement of manures, care of farm 
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premises and implements, breeds of domestic animals, their characteristics and 
adaptations, the feeding of animals, marketing, farm accounts, farm law, ete. 
Theoretical instruction is supplemented, illustrated and enforced by the actual 
working of a farm of 600 acres, with improved buildings, implements, and the 
various breeds of stock. 

It is the purpose of the board of agriculture to have the farm managed in 
accordance with the best methods; to emphasize the value of order and system 
in all farm operations by example; to furnish a certain quota of students labor, 
10 to 15 hours each week; to give all students who desire, and make the right use 
of their opportunities, some knowledge and skillin most of the details, the 
fundamentals of farm practice. 

As far as time and means will permit a portion will be used for experimental 
work, the testing of new grains and grasses, while the feeding of the different 
breeds of animals will receive attention. 


THE BOTANICAL DEPARTMENT. 


The botanical laboratory and museum of vegetable products with the needed 
rooms occupy the whole of a fine gothic building 46x66 feet, two stories high, 
with a gallery above. The rooms contain many of the most recent and valuable 
works on botany, a fine herbarium, including mosses and fungi; «a collection of 
seeds, grains, grasses, fruits and preparations ready for study ; the state : ollec- 
tion of forestry products shown at Philadelphia and New Orleans, for which 
diplomas were given. The laboratory contains a large number of good com- 
pound miscroscopes with much useful accessory apparatus. 

With an arboretum of 200 specie-, a botanic garden of 700, green-houses con- 
taining 1,000 species and varieties, the parks, gardens and orchards many more, 
the botanical department is rarely at a loss for any kind of material for study 
and illustration. 

In 1884 an eminent eastern professor of botany who had studied in Europe 
and visited the best laboratories, described their apparatus which was no better 
than that now used at this college. In ascientific journal he includes Michigan 
Agricultural College among the list of four colleges which “had taken the in- 
ifiative in introducing needed reforms, and already a most promising crop of 
fruit is the result.” 

The botanical department by its testing of vegetable and grass seeds has 
without doubt been largely instrumental in improving the quality of those 
offered in the markets; and the demonstration by a long and suc- 
cessful line of experiments in crossing plants grown in one place with 
those of the same variety raised in a distant locality, that the product is thereby 
largely improved in quality and amount, has met the approval of scientists, and 
scientific journals, and will in time be produc tive of substantial results whose 
value cannot well be measured, while the future of the 175 kinds of grasses grown 
in the grass plats of the botanical garden is of a promise that may well chal- 
lenge competition in this country with its great variety of soils aud climates. 
It is with great pleasure that we uote the fact that the botanical department of 
the Agricultural College has placed itself in the front rank for scientific research, 
for original investigation and in the facilities vffered to students in its regular 
course of one and one-half years. 


THE CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT. 


The chemical department with its laboratory of 18 rooms, a lecture room 
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with seats for 150 students, with two rooms for chemical analysis and desk 
space for 68 students, with two rooms for quantitative work and original inves- 
tigation, affording space for 20 additional students, with its choice and extensive 
chemical and physical apparatus, affords a rare opportunity for students in chem- 
istry and allied sciences. In place of the traditional “one term in chemistry 
with experimental illustrations,” the course in chemistry at this college extends 
through two years. The students not only witness the experiments in the lec- 
ture room, but they have the opportunity to repeat and vary them in the work- 
ing laboratory. The apparatus is not designed for cabinet show, but actual use 
at “the work files, and the students get the benefit of this. 

Of the work performed by the chemical department for the public good I 
need not speak in detail because it is everywhere recognized. Agricultural 
societies, farmers’ clubs, granges, pomological associations, as well as private 
citizens have learned of the college laboratory. When any knotty point comes 
up for solution orany special subject demands investigation and careful research 
they instinctively look to the chemical department for aid. Year in and year 
out the chemical laboratory has been a scene of busy industry in promoting the 
public weal. The farm, the garden and the home have been the better for these 
labors. 'The representative farmers’ association of the State recognized the 

value of this work when it said in regard to one special iny estigation by Dr. 
Ride: “Tt has saved to the farmers of this State more than the Agricultural 
College ever cost.” 


THE DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL SCIENCES. 


The department of anatomy, physiology, and zodlogy is now very thoroughly 
equipped The attractions in geology, zodlogy, and anatomy are extensive, and 
have been selected and arranged with special reference to imparting instruction. 
The collections in entomology are specially valuable, and the department of 
economic entomology has had special consideration. In the museum and 
collections there is not only a manikin, but skeletons of all classes of ver- 
tebrates, models of the lower animals, and special organs, which in connection 
with labratory work—dissections and the study of sytematic zodlogy—makes 
the course very complete and gives admirable ‘opportunity for post graduate 
study. ‘The laboratories are large and convenient, and are always open for the 
accommodation of students. 

Thorough and extensive dissections are made which give the students an ac- 
curate knowledge of anatomy. Great pains is taken to acquaint the students 
thoroughly with human anatomy and physiology, and without question the full- 
est and most practical instruction is given in entomology to be found in any 
general college course in the United States. 

This department includes anatomy, human and comparative; physiology of 
man and the lower animals; entomology, structural, systematic and economic, 
the latter embracing agriculture ‘nd injurious insects; general zodlogy which 
considers morphology and systematic zodlogy, and a brief course in eevlogy. A 
large collection of injurious insects and a well equipped apiary affords excellent 
opportunity to illustrate the course in practical entomology. 


THE VETERINARY DEPARTMENT, 


recently established, promises to become of prime importance in consequence of 
the large interests engaged in stock raising, and the prevalence of communica- 
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ble diseases among animals. With eighteen states at this hour quarantined 
against the stock of other states in consequence of these diseases, it is import- 
ant that we should have men educated specially in veterinary science: that we 
have in considerable numbers persons skilled in the diseases of domestic animals, 
and that we no longer depend upon the limited acquirements of the old fashioned 
“horse doctor.” The last Legislature, with commendable liberality, has afforded 
the college the means to erect a building especially devoted to that science, 
with a museum and lecture room, with operating rooms and dissecting tables, 
with manikin and skeletons and all the apparatus needed to illustrate the sub- 
ject as fully as the best medical colleges illustrate the subjects of the diseases 
of the human body. All the students in the agricultural course receive instrac- 
tion in this science, and their interest in the lectures fully indicates their 
appreciation of their importance. It is worthy of consideration whether a short 
special course of two years in that and agriculture combined, with the require- 
ment of an advanced antecedent general education, might not meet a popular 
demand; a course that would be above “quackery ” and still within reach of 
many who cannot devote four full years to get what they want; a course that 
would send out men who could write a prescription without misspelling, and 
indite a common business communication in good English. 


THE MILITARY DEPARTMENT, 


also recently established, promises to be productive of good in an exercise and 
drill that far excels in beneficial results all that can be claimed by the best 
conducted gymnasiums. With a competent instructor detailed by the war de- 
partment, with arms and accoutrements and ammunition donated by the United 
States, the military feature bids fair to be attractive and useful. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MECHANIO ARTS. 


The college, as before remarked, was established by the State purely as an 
agricultural school; its sole intent was to promote scientific agricu!ture. In 
1862 the general government donated, under certain conditions, to each of the 
States 80,000 acres of land for each senator and representative in congress for 
the “endowment, support, and maintenance of at least one college, where the 
leading object shall be, without excluding other scientific and classical studies, 
and including military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are related 
to agriculture and the mechanic arts.” 

Under this act the State of Michigan received about 236,000 acres of land, a 
little less than the round sum to which it was entitled, in consequence of the 
shortage by actual survey of the sections donated. The State accepted the 
grant and in good faith promised to execute the trust. The grant was turned 
over to the Agricultural College already established. By the terms of the grant 
one of the functions of the trust was instruction in the mechanic arts, as im- 
perative as that in agriculture, but inasmuch as the agricultural course was 
already in full operation and the fund from the grant was slow in accumulating, 
no effort was made until recently to comply with the full conditions of the oitt. 
Last winter the Legislature was appealed to for means to erect the buildings 
and furuish the equipment (which under the terms of the grant could not be 
taken from the fund) for the department of mechanic arts. The response was 
hearty, and an appropriation ample for the initiative of the new course was 
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made, and the necessary shops are now being erected and the equipments being 
purchased. 

The time is nowy propitious for the new department. It was hardly practicable 
to establish it sooner. There was no great public demand for it. The grant 
was in fact in advance of general public sentiment, but the leading spirits who 
advocated the land grant saw that in the near future, industrial education, i in all 
its phases, would be a leading factor in our educational system and that, as the 
mechanical industries grew, instruction in the mechanic arts would become the 
subject of alive demand. It is so to-day. It has the platform for legitimate 
deliberative discussion, and all over the country the best equipped minds and 
the brightest intellects are engaged in this, to us, new leading topic. Contin- 
ental Europe, older in these industries, long since saw the necessity for special 
attention to the matter, and during the last fifty years has expended large sums 
in schools of technology, and the promotion of sciences lying at the base of all 
the industries. The result has been marvelous. England, that once ruled the 
industrial as imperially as she did the commercial world, at last became anxious 
over the competition of nations that for half a century or more have been her 
lavish purchasers, and began to inquire how this ability to compete in her 
manufactures had been brought about, and was, after a full investigation into 
the primal causes, compelled to admit that it was to be attributed, more than 
anything else, to the schools of technology and mechanic arts, which those 
countries had had the foresight to establish. England following the lead of her 
doctrinaires had adhered to the policy that the public should not be called 
upon to foster professional schools, but that all such, whether learned or indus- 
trial, should be the creations of private enterprise, supported by th. ‘ry patrons. 
The idea was that if there was sufficient demand for them, there would natur- 
ally be ample means and patronage for their establishment. But experience 
has shown that such is not the case. The plant for such institutions is costly, 
and the profit uncertain, hence private capital was slow in its investment in 
such enterprises. Education of any kind is always costly, and if made general, 
all experience shows that in a large measure, it must be sustained by the State. 
But this was of a class far more costly than the so-called ‘iberal education. It 
takes time to establish and develop it. Continental Europe was nearly fifty 
years in experimenting and in so doing spent vast sums of money before the 
results heretofore mentioned were reached. 

But there is an additional reason why such institutions are necessary here. 
In America the industrial arts :re in their infancy, and we are brought face to 
face with the full-grown industrial organizations of Europe, with which we 
must compete. Mechanical science has now reached such a stage of develop- 
ment that the mere artisan, that is, the man who devotes his whole time and 
energies to the manual labor of his employment, will rarely have a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the industry he seeks to promote. Then again, the division 
of labor is so reat that a majority of the laborers knowonly one thing, or per- 
form only one operation in the nrany that go to make up the product, and 
know nothing of the general principles. The laborer becomes a machine if con- 
fined to the machine, ‘and while the industry gains in the one direction by the 
skill of the human machine, it loses in the other the intelligent inventive genius 
of the man of observation, thought and experience. Further, the day of the 
old-fashioned apprenticeship is ended, or practically so, when the young man 
was bound to serve from 14 to 21 and the master was bound to teach all the 
principles and the arts of the industry, so that with the experience of seven or 
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more years, and the general knowledge picked up here and there he became a 
mechanic well-versed in all the principles and details of his profession. 

Our industries are an important factor in our body politic; not the control- 
ling one, but a tremendously powerful one, and our future is to be largely 
shaped by our ability to manufacture as well and as cheaply as any one else. 
To do this we must put imtelligence into our shops and theoretical instruction 
into our schools. We must occupy this ground ourselves, with our own brains 
and muscle. ‘Two-thirds of our foremen and master mechanics are foreigners, 
educated in the technical schools of Kurope, or instructed by an apprenticeship, 
which is not germane to our institutions. An apprenticeship is considered by 
our young men but a remove from serfdom, and the only chance we have for 
success is to import our skilled mechanics or educate them here. 

Hence there is a place, and a large and well-defined one, for schools of tech- 
nology; institutions where may be taught the sciences upon which our industries 
depend. The mere shop is no place for this instruction ; ; there is neither time 
nor opportunity to discuss the general principles upon which the industry is 
based. ‘There should be some place or institution capable of making an intel- 
ligent mechanic; intelligent in all the principles of mechanics, in the law of 
motion, of sound, of light, inthe kinds and strength of material, of friction, in- 
ertia, electricity, steam, chemistry, with just enough of the manual training 
to demonstrate the principles. Such a mechanic with this knowledge can step 
into a shop and in a short time distance the man who has no schooling in these 
principles; he can sooner acquire the skill in his profession, and it will be of 
more service in that his intelligence goes with it hand in hand. 

The object of our new department of mechanic arts is to supply this want. 
Our purpose and wish is to take the young man who has an aptitude and taste 
for mechanical industry from the shop, give him a thorough course in drawing 
and design, thorough instruction in all those general principles which he can- 
not obtain elsewhere, for the reasons heretofore stated, give him daily practical 
work in the shop, and then return him to the shop, with a skill competent to 
take his place as a journeyman, and an intelligence fitting him for foremanship3. 
with a moral purpose not above working at the bench or the forge, and yet with 
a cdpablity of handling men and affairs. Such a man will as journeyman be 
the first to be engaged ‘and the last to be discharged; such a man is on the high 
road, through the shop, to the head of his industry, a journeyman with the germ 
and Saeeitilitien of a master mechanic. We do not seek to make men “bosses.” 
Our industrial foremen are a little shy of the “ college-bred mechanic,” for the 
reason, as they say, “he is apt to have the big head.” But that depends upon 
the college at which he is bred. We grant you that the tendency of the regula- 
tion college whose purpose isa general and so-called liberal education is to 
breed, to use the words of another, “a sort of contempt for manual labor and 
the man who performs it, and to give its students very stilted notions about 
culture and the exalted character of the work they must do because, forsooth,,. 
they are graduates.” Such a man “is not calculated to blossom out into the 
common-sense, aggressive, enterprising young American, who is ready to do 
anything honorable until something better offers, and who is sure to make his 

way in the world.” Is it possible to have a college that shall educate the scholar 
and yet save the artisan; that shall make the man of culture and yet preserve 
the farmer? We believe it is, and that the Agricultural College of Michigan is 
such an institution. This leads us fully to consider finally the general purposes 
of the college. The first one we will note is that it seeks to foster and encour- 
age 
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THE INDUSTRIAL IMPULSE. 


The country is full to repletion of lawyers, doctors, clerks, agents and brok- 
ers; a percentage, honest, worthy, able, laborious gentlemen, ornaments to their 
profession, but a large proportion living by their wits, jugglers in the strict 
sense of the term, making a precarious living, seeking, some of them, to wear 
clean clothes at the expense of a clean character, all of them desiring to live 
without work. We have enough of such. Asa rule they have a hard time, 
and did they but know it, a little hard manual labor would be a tonic to their 
manhood. But in the first place they are shirks naturally, and in the second 
place they have had associations that have led them to believe that manual 
labor is degrading. Mere drudgery, we grant you, in any line of business is 
never an ennobling pursuit, but to say or believe that intelligent manual labor 
is degrading is a reflection on the Divine mind that created hands as well as 
brain. They go together. Drudgery without intelligence is slavery; manual 
labor with intelligence is freedom. Whatever interests a man has growth in it. 
Greck roots have made some yery small men, the other kind many large ones. 
There is health and vigor in knowing how to do something; there is better 
health and more manly vigor in doing it. A man with a trade has a moral 
capability; it is a fence around his energies to keep off trespassers. The Jews 
used to say: ‘“ He that teacheth not his son a trade, doeth the same as if he 
taught him to be a thief.” You give a man something for his hands to do and 
you have taken hostage for good citizenship. The habit of daily toil is a better 
conservative of the peace than a paid constable. Our prisons are filled with 
loafers, our poorhouses with beggars and our polities with demagogues, grayit- 
ated there for the want of the little moral purpose lying behind a good day’s 
work. 

So we believe that the best legacy one can leave to ason is a willingness to 
work. We believe that that institution is the best that not only teaches the 
law, but teaches a trade; that not only teaches a science but what todo with it; 
that teaches the application with mind and heart and hand; that teaches that 
all labor is honorable; that trains the hand as well as the intellect. There is a 
moral influence around institutions as well as surrounding men; they have char- 
acter as well—no two alike. The air is full of the predominating purpose. A 
true normal school is full of the teachers’ work; instructors talk about it, stu- 
dents write and orate about it. So with a law or medical school; each is filled 
with a pervading strength—a predominating sentiment which gives character 
to the institution and to the students. To a like degree is it true that an insti- 
tution where at stated times all work with their hands, will turn out students 
that believe that manual labor is not dishonorable, that take pleasure in 
robust work directed by intelligence. Such an institution has such morale in ib 
and about it that young men will leave its halls and enter the shop or go to the 
farm with no sense of humiliation or disgrace, capable of managing affairs of 
state, and of putting their hands to work at anything worth doing. Now, it 
stands to reason that a man so edifcated is a better man, a more symmetrical 
man, a more capable man, than if he went out into the world with false no- 
tions, of life’s duties and life’s labors. It is the little rudder that guides the 
large ship that without it would go upon the rocks; so it is this moral purpose 
that l es behind a man’s forceful energies, to use them well and honestly that 
saves many a strong uature from shipwreck. ; 

We believe this college has the power to make just such men and we proclaim 
to all the world, that we do not want a young man that is ashamed to work 
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with his hands as well as his brain. If he can accomplish more by brain work 
after he leaves us, well and good, we do not object; but whether he can or not, 
he will not feel above work in the shop or on the farm. He will dothat cheer- 
fully because he will feel there is no disgrace in it. That is the initial point in 
the character of the young men we seek to send out. We want no loafers here 
and we shall mourn over every loafer who carries our degree with him into the 
busy world to which we accredit him. Therefore, we ask the people of this 
goodly State to consider the matter, and if they wish their sons to come to us 
we will try to equip them in mind and body, and to send them back with this 
industrial purpose. 
The second general purpose of this college is to make it an institution of 


APPLIED SCIENCE. 


The sciences deal with the non ego, more directly with that great world out 
side of the personality of the individual, first with the facts and then the laws 
of the material universe, and thus they garner a harvest of comfort and 
material wealth that is so obvious and so charming and so delightful to the 
senses, that in this practical age we acknowledge their utility. ‘Therefore the 
practical man and the so-called practical sciences demand a premium. Prac- 
tical men are paid the highest wages. ‘The theoretical man who develops the 
prir iples of a science is not to be ‘jenored, but it is the man who can apply the 
pr-..iples evolved by the man of theory that commands the situation. This, 
theicfore, is the age of applied science. Applied tocommerce, manufacturing, 
and all the varied industries of modern life. The w rld’s progress is measured 
by the bounds of its applied sciences and its prosperity by the amplitude of the 
practical arts. For this reason we have the demand that our system of educa- 
tion shall include both theory and its applications, and that the State shall fur- 
nish both. 

In the line of this demand the State of Michigan has formed this college, and 
the United States has largely endowed it. For every science taught we have 
the amplest facilities for its application. For agriculture, the farm; for chem- 
istry, laboratories and apparatus for the most minute and the most extensive 
analysis; for botany, the museum, the greenhouses, the botanical gardens; for 
the natural sciences, a well-stocked museum and apparatus and operating tables; 
for landscape gardening and horticulture, the park with all its varied beauties; 
for military tactics, a large drill room and armory, and muskets and accoutre- 
ments; for veterinary, a museum and operating rooms; and for the mechanical 
arts, large and fully equipped shops, with engineering, mathematical apparatus, 
and with a complete line of apparatus to illustrate the physical sciences. In 
all these departments, not only are the theories taught, but the application goes 
hand in hand with the principle; skill and knowledge go together. ‘There is 
no institution in this land that more fully than this realizes the ideal of the 
new system of education, “ the teaching how to do by doing” At every step 
the application enforces the principle. It, therefore, goes without contradiction 
that a student that has taken this course not only knows us much as, but can 
do more than, a student that has only the theoretical instruction. In this re- 
gard we are justified in claiming for this institution a practical as well as a 
thorough education. It is not merely a school of observation and instruction, 
but a school where the students work in all its departments; on the farm, in 
the park, in the garden, in the laboratories and museums, on the drill ground, 
at the dissecting tables, and in the shops. The students are an important 
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working factor in all branches taught and demonstrated here, and in the end 
it must tell in the more enhanced prosperity of our State. 

The third and last general purpose we will note it is hard concisely to state. 
It is expressed, perhaps, the best by saying that the college is 


AN EXPERIMENT STATION. 


Experiments are constantly being made in all the departments. Many are 
inconsequential and useless; many never see the light of day, but all contribute 
to the general knowledge of the subject. Itis as important to know of a failure, 
and if possible its cause, as of a success. ‘There has been in the country at 
large disappointment over the meagreness of the results in agricultural experi- 
ments up to this time. An impartial consideration of the matter would disarm 
most of the criticism. The failure lies in the nature of the subject. There is 
an incertitude in agriculture that does not exist in the exact sciences. Such is 
the variety of seed, soil, and climate; so inconstant is the weather; so many 
perils of water, drouth, and insects beset the paths of the agriculturalist be- 
tween seed time and harvest, that no man can predict with assurance the result 
of his Jabors, and no experiment can promise absolute success in all places and 
by all persons. The consequence is that a large range of experiments is neces- 
sary with a more extended range of years; but of the grand aggregate result 
there can be no question. The introduction of a new variety of seed may in a 
single year pay well the expense of all the experiments in the past. It is only 
by trying and testing that the best is found, or the bad eliminated. It is to be 
hoped that Congress will pass the bill appropriating funds to make all the 
agricultural colleges experiment stations, and that thereby these colleges may 
have an assurance of permanent means systematically to follow for years a line 
of practical experiments. This college, as has been noted, has not been barren 
in these results, and the promise may be safely given that in the future it shall, 
if possible, improve on them. 

Gentlemen of the Board of Agriculture and Ladies and Gentlemen :—This in- 
stitution has closed another year of its existence. To-day has gone forth with 
the seal of our approval a class of young men who are to justify by their deeds 
the expense and labor here bestowed upon them. ‘The impression may obtain 
from the fact that so much has been said about the material facilities here fur- 
nished for an education, that but little care or stress is laid upon the general cul- 
ture of our students. Nothing is further from our intention. We cannot be oblivi- 
ous to the fact that the man exists before the farmer or the mechanic, and that 
every system of education to be harmonious and complete must include that 
general culture that forms so important a function in life’s work. We must 
not and we do not forget that, pure English, sound logic, a wide range of his- 
torical reading, a thorough knowledge of the fundamental and business laws 
of the land, and well-defined views of political science and mental and moral 
philosophy are necessary elements in a practical education. For all these 
ample provision has been made. But above and beyond all we should remember 
that morality, virtue, and religion are the corner-stones of a true character, and 
that this institution should inculcate pure morals and the highest virtue, and 
should exemplify in the fullest sense our daily obligations to our Divine Bene- 
factor. It is for us of the administration to assure the people of the State, that 
by our example and by our precept we will be true to the higher duty, and that 
so far as in us lies we will preserve this institution free from the contamination 
of vice, and will send out from our halls the young men committed to our 
charge not only uninjured by their associations here, but better fitted to become 
good, loyal, Christian citizens. 


o 


LAWS RELATING TO THE COLLEGE. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS. 


The Agricultural College of the State of Michigan was established in obe- 
dience to a requisition of the Revised Constitution of the State, adopted loth 
August, 1850, which requisition may be found in Art. 13: 

“Src. 11. The Legislature shall encourage the promotion of intellectual, 
scientific, and agricultural improvement; and shall, as soon as practicable, 
provide for the establishment of an agricultural school. The Legislature may 
appropriate the twenty-two sections of Salt Spring Lands now unappropriated, 
or the money arising from the sale of the same, where such lands have been 
already sold, and any land which may hereafter be granted or appropriated for 
such purpose, for the support and maintenance of such school, and may make 
the same a branch of the University for instruction in agriculture and the 
natural sciences connected therewith, and place the same under the supervision 
of the Regents of the University.” 


ACT OF ORGANIZATION. 


The act of organization of the State Agricultural College was approved 
February 12, 1855, and provided: 

1. That the president and executive committee of the State Agricultural 
Society be authorized to select, subject to the approval of the State Board of 
Education, a location and site for a State Agricultural College. 

2. To be within ten miles of Lansing. 

3. Not to cost over $15 an acre. 

4, The conveyance to be made to the State. 

Appropriated twenty-two sections of Salt Spring lands for the purchase 
of lands, erection of buildings, ete. 

6. The College was committed to the charge of the State Board of Kduca- 
tion. 

%. Detailed objects of instruction; the date of beginning and end of each 
of the two scholastic terms of the year; provided for manual labor; that tui- 
tion should be free. 

8. A treasurer was to do the work now done by the secretary of the College. 


ACT OF REORGANIZATION. 


An act of reorganization was approved March 15, 1861, by which a State 
Board of Agriculture was created and the care of the College placed in their 
hands. As amended the law now stands as follows, references being to How- 
ell’s Annotated Statutes 1882 and the laws of 1883 and 1885: 


*The minimum price for these Salt Spring lands, $56,320, was paid over at once to the State Board 
of Education for the College. 


LAWS RELATING TO THE COLLEGE. 
CHAPTER 194. 
THE STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


§ 4977. (3532.) 1861, p. 307, Mar. 15, Act 188; Am. 1871, p. 
301, April 17, Act 180 ; 1873, p. 194, April 24, July 31, Act 145. 
Section 1. The People of the State of Michigan enact, That a 
board is hereby constituted and established which shall be known 
under the name and style of the “ State board of agriculture.”’ It 
shall consist of six members besides the governor of the State and 
the president of the State agricultural college, who shall be ex 
officio members of the board ; the governor, by and with the con- 
sent of the senate, on or before the third Wednesday of January of 
each biennial session, shall appoint two suitable persons to fill the 

vacancies that shall next occur, which vacancies shall be so filled 
that at least one-half the members shall be practical agricult- 
uralists. 

§ 4978. (3533.) Sec. 2. Tne State board of agriculture shall be 
a body corporate, capable in law of suing and being sued, of taking, 
holding and selling personal and real estate, of “contracting and 
being contracted with, of haying and using a corporate seal, and of 
causing to be done all things necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act. 

§ 4979. (3534.) Sec. 3. Any vacancy in the said board, caused 
by death, resignation or removal from the State, may be filled by a 
majority of the members. A majority shall be a quorum for the 
transaction of business. ‘lhe members of the board shall receive 
no per diem compensation for their services, but shall be paid their 
traveling and other expenses while employed on the business of the 
board. 

§ 4980. (3535.) Am. 1873, p. 194, April 24, July 31, Act 148. 
Src. 4. They shall meet quarterly at stated times at the State agri- 
cultural college, and may meet at such other times and places as 
they may determine. 

§ 4981. (3536.) Sec. 5. At their first meeting the members shall 
choose one of their Saas as president of their own board. 

§ 4982. (3537.) Sec. 6. At their first meeting, or as soon after 
as a competent and caitanle person can be obtained, they shall 
choose a secretary of the board. If chosen from their own num- 
ber, a vacancy shall be thus created in the board. <A treasurer 
shall also be chosen, at their first meeing, who may or may not be 
from the members of their board, as they shall determine. ‘They 
shaJl take such bonds from the secretary and treasurer as shall be 
deemed adequate to secure the faithful performance of their duties 
by those respective officers. The secretary and treasurer shall be 
chosen biennially, and shall hold their offices for two years from 
the BE W pene of Etch 2 or till their successors are chosen: 


$4977. *‘ An act tore-organize the agric nieaeal calleee. of ine State of Michigan, and 
to pstabiell a State board of agriculture :” No. 188, Mar. 15, 1861, p. 307. 
jCBAP ERR 194. Nore.—Act 130, Feb. 12, 1855, p. 279, provides for a State agricultural 
schoo 
Act 142, Feb. 16, 1857, amends section 2 of the above act. 
Act 235, Feb. 15, 1859, page 871, makes additional provisions for the school ; all these 
are superseded by this chapter 194; and for repeal, see, 3 5012. 
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STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


§ 4983. (3538.) Sec. 7% The board shall direct the disposition 
of Gan moneys appropriated to the State agricultural college. 

§ 4984. (3539.) Sec. 8. The secretary of the board shail reside 
at or near the agricultural college, and keep his office at the city 
of Lansing, in the State buildings, or at the institution, as the 
board shall direct It shall be his duty to keep a record of the 
transactions of the State board of agriculture, and of the State 
agricultural college and farms, which shall be open at all times to 
the inspection of any citizens of this State. He shall also have the 
custody of all books, papers, documents and other property which . 
may be deposited in his office, including specimens of the vegeta- 
ble and animal kingdoms of the State or counties; also keep and 
file all reports which may be made from time to time by county 
and State agricultural and horticultural societies, and all corres- 
pondence of the office from other persons and societies appertain- 
ing to the general business of husbandry ; address circulars to socie- 
ties, and the best practical farmers in the State and elsewhere, with 
the view of eliciting information upon the newest and best mode of 
culture of those products, vegetables, trees, etc., adapted to the soil 
and climate of this State; also, on all subjects connected with 
field culture, horticulture, stock-raisimg and the dairy. He shall 
also encourage the formation of agricultural societies throughout 
the State, and purchase, receive and distribute such rare and valu- 
able seeds, plants, shrubbery and trees, as it may be in his power to 
procure from the general government and other sources, as may be 
adapted to our climate and soils. He shall also encourage the 
importation of improved breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, hogs and 
other live stock, and the invention and improvement of labor-say- 
ing implements of husbandry, and diffuse information in relation 
to the same. He shall encourage such domestic industry and 
household arts as are calculated to promote the general thrift, 
wealth and resources of the State. To effect these objects he shall 
correspond with the patent office at Washington, and represent- 
atives of our national government abroad, and if possible procure 
valuable contributions to agriculture from these sources. He shall 
aid, as far as possible, in obt aining contributions to the museums 
and the library of the State agricultural college, and thus aid in 
the promotion of agriculture, science and literature. 

§ 4985. (3540.) Sec. 9. The seeds, plants, trees and shrubbery 
received by the secretary, and not needed by the college, shall be, 
so far as possible, distributed equally throughout the State, and 
placed in the hands of those farmers and others who will agree to 
cultivate them properly, and return to the secretary’s office a rea- 
sonable proportion of the products thereof, with a full statement 
of the mode of cultivation, and such other information as may be 
necessary to ascertain their value for general cultivation in the 
State. Information in regard to agriculture may be published by 
him, from time to time, in the newspapers of the State, provided 
it does aK involve any expense to the State. 

Sec. 10. Am. 1861, p. 37; repealed 1873, p. 214, April 25, July 
31, Act tay 


SEc, 10, repealed. meaainea ‘annual reports from the Secretary of the board to the 
governor aud legislature. For requirements instead, see § 17. 


LAWS RELATING TO THE COLLEGE. 


3T 


§ 4986. (3542.) Sec. 11. The secretary shall receive, as a compen- Compensation. 


sation for his services, a salary of one thousand dollars per annum, 
to be paid quarterly from the State treasury, in the same manner 
as is provided by law for the payment of the salaries of State 
officers. 

§ 4987. (3543.) Sec. 12. The sum of twelve hundred doliars 
per annum, for the years eighteen hundred and sixty-one and eight- 
een hundred and sixty-two, or so much thereof as may be esteemed 
necessary by the State board of agriculture, is also hereby appro- 
priated, to meet the expenses which may be incurred in the pur- 
chase and transportation of seeds, postage, and the other contingent 
expenses of the office of the secretary, and also necessary to pay 
the expenses of the board in attendance upon their duties. 

§ 4988. (3544.) Sec. 13. The State agricultural school, estab- 
lished by act number one hundred thirty, session laws of eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, in obedience to section eleven, of article 
thirteen, of the constitution, shall be known by the name and style 
of “the State agricultural college ;” the design of the institution, 
in fulfillment of the injunction of the constitution, is to afford 
thorough instruction in agriculture, and the natural sciences con- 
nected therewith ; to effect that object most completely, the insti- 
tution shall combine physical with intellectual education, and shall 
be a high seminary of learning, in which the graduate of the com- 
mon school can commence, pursue and finish a course of study, 
terminating in thorough theoretic and practical instruction in those 
sciences and arts which bear directly upon agriculture and kindred 
industrial pursuits. 

§ 4989. (3545.) Suc. 14. No student shall be admitted to the insti- 
tution who is not fifteen years of age, and who does not pass a sat- 
isfactory examination in arithmetic, geography, grammar, reading, 
spelling and penmanship. 

§ 4990. (3546.) Sec. 15. The course of instruction shall embrace 
the English language and literature, mathematics, civil engineer- 
ing, agricultural chemistry, animal and vegetable anatomy and phys- 
iology, the veterinary art, entomology, geology, and such other 
natural sciences as may be prescribed, technology, political, rural 
and household economy, horticulture, moral philosophy, history, 
book-keeping, and especially the application of science and the 
mechanic arts to practical agriculture in the field. 

§ 4991. (3547.) Sec. 16. A full course of study in the institution 
shall embrace not less than four years. The State board of agri- 
culture may institute winter courses of lectures, for others than 
students of the institution, under necessary rules and regulations. 

§ 4992. (3548.) Am. 1871, p. 301, April 17, Act 180. Sxc. 1%. 
The academical year shall consist of not less than nine calendar 
months. This academical year may be divided into such terms, by 
the State board of agriculture, as, in their judgment, will best 
secure the objects for which the college was founded ; the board 
may, at any time, temporarily suspend the college in case of fire, 
the prevalence of fatal diseases, or other unforeseen calamity. 
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no person shall be exempt except for physical disability. By a vote 
of the board of agriculture, at such seasons and in such exigencies 
as demand it, the hours of labor may be increased to four hours, or 
diminished to two and one-half hours. 

§ 4994. (3550.) Sec. 19. The State board of agriculture shall 
be ocd aa discretion to charge tuition or not, as “they may deem 
most conducive to the interests of the institution, unless acts of the 
legislature, making appropriations for its support, shall otherwise 
direct. The board may make discriminations in regard to tuition 
hetween students from this State and from other States. One-third 
of the tuition charged for the academic term shall be paid in 
advance, and shall be forfeited in case the student abandons the 
institution. 

§ 4995. (3551.) Sec. 20. The State board of agriculture shall 
have the general control and supervision of the State agricultural 
college, the farm pertaining thereto, and lands which may be 
vested in the college by State legislation ; of all appropriations 
made by the State, for the support of the same, and also the man- 
agement of any lands that may hereafter be donated by the gen- 
eral government to this State, in_trust for the promotion of agri- 
culture and industrial pursuits The board shall have plenary 
power to adopt all such ordinances, by-laws and regulations, not in 
conflict with this act, as they may deem necessary to secure the 
successful operation of the college, and promote its designated 
objects. 

$4996. (3552.) Sec. 21. It shall be the duty of the State board 
of ‘aericulture to choose a president of the State agricultural col- 
lege ‘before the commencement of the next term of the inst: tution; 
they shall then proceed to choose such professors, tutors, and 
employes, us the necessities of the institution demand. In case of 
vacancy in the office of president, or in case a suitable man cannot 
be selected, the president of the State board of agriculture, or such 
member of the board as shall be designated by them, shall be pres- 
ident pro fem. of the college, who shall receive such compensation 
for his services as the board shall determine. : 

§ 4997. (3553.) Sec. 22. The board shall fix the salaries of the 
president, professors and other employés, and prescribe their respec- 
tive duties. ‘The board may remove the president or subordinate 
officers, and supply all vacancies. 

§ 4998. (3554.) Src. 23. The board shall have power to regulate 
the course of instruction, and prescribe, with the advice of the 
faculty, the books to be used in the institution; and also to confer, 
for similar or equal attainments, similar degrees or testimonials to 
those conferred by the university of Michigan. 

§$ 4999. (3555.) Sec. 24. The president, professors, farm mana- 
ger and tutors, shall constitute the faculty of the State agricult- 
ural college. The president of the college shall be the president 
of the faculty. The secretary of the State board of agriculture 
shall be a member and secretary of the faculty. 

$ 5000. (3556.) Suc. 25. The faculty shall pass all needful rules 
and regulations necessary to the government and discipline of the 
college, regulating the routine of labor, study, meals, and the duties 
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and exercises, and all such rules and regulations as are necessary 
to the peers of morals, decorum and health. 

§ 5001. (3557.) Sec. 26. The faculty shall have charge of the 
laboratories, library, and museums of the institution. 

§ 5002. (3558.) Sec. 27 The faculty shall make an annual 
report by the first Wednesday of December of each year, to the 
State board of agriculture, signed by the president and secretary, 
containing such information and recommendations as the welfare 
of the institution, in their opimion, demands. Any members of the 
faculty may make a minority report if they disagree with the con- 
clusions of the majority, which the faculty sh all communicate to 
the board. No communication at any other time, from members 
of the faculty, shall be entertained by the board, unless they have 
been submitted to a meeting of the faculty, and sanctioned by a 
majority. 

§ 5003. (3559.) Sec. 28. The president shall be the chief exec- 
utive officer of the State agricultural college, and it shall be his 
duty to see that the rules ‘and regulations “of the State board of 
agriculture, and the rules and regulations of the faculty be observed 
and executed. 

§ 5004. (3560.) Sec. 29. The subordinate officers and employés, 
not members of the faculty, shall be under the direction of the 
president, and in the recess of the board, removable at his discre- 
tion, and he may supply vacancies that may be thus or otherwise 
created ; his action in these respects shall be submitted to the 
approval of the State board of agriculture at their next meeting. 

§ 5005. (3561.) Src. 30. The president may or may not perform 
the duties of a professor, as the State board of agriculture shall 
determine. If he performs the duties of a professor, or in case the 
duties of president are exercised by a president pro tem., a superin- 
tendent of the farm may be appointed, who shall have the general 
superintendence of the business pertaining to the farm, the land, 
and other property of the institution, and who shall be a member 
of the faculty. 

§ 5006. (3562.) Suc. 31. The president and secretary, together 
with the superintendent of the farm, if there be one, and in case 
there is not one, then one of the professors to’ be elected by the 
faculty, shall constitute a committee to fix the rate of wages allowed 
to students, and rate of board. In assessing the board, it shall 
be so estimated that no profit shall be saved to the institution, 
and as near as possible at the actual cost. The rates of wages 
allowed, and rate of charge for board, shall, if practicable, be sub- 
mitted to the State board of agriculture before they take effect. 

§ 5007. (3563.) Sac. 32. For current expenditures at the State 
agricultural college, specific sums shall be set aside, in the hands of 
their treasurer, by the State board of agriculture, which shall be 
subject to the warrants of the president of the college, counter- 
signed by the secretary. All moneys due to the institution or 
received in its behalf, shall be collected and received by the secre- 
tary, and deposited by him with the treasurer of the State board of 
agriculture. ‘The secretary shall, with his annual report, render a 
full and complete account of all moneys received and all warrants 
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drawn on the treasurer, as secretary of the college, and shall 
file and preserve all vouchers, receipts, correspondence, or other 
papers relating thereto. 

§ 5008. (3564.) Am. 1871, p. 301, April 17, Act 180 ; 1873, p. 
194, April 24, July 31, Act 145; 1875, p. 267, May 3, Aug. 3, 
Act 221, Suc. 33. The superintendents of the farm, horticultural, 
and other departments, the curators of the museums, and each of 
the professors, shall make a written and detailed report of the 
workings of their several departments annually to the president of 
the college, which said reports shall be kept on file in the office of 
the secretary of the State board of agriculture. Agricultural 
operations on the farm shall be carried on experimentally. Care- 
ful experiment shall be made annually in field crops, in keeping, 
feeding, and fattening stock, and in the preparation and applica- 
tion of barn-yard and commercial manures, and a detailed account 
of them shall be published in the annual report of the board. 
The college shall serve also as an experimental station, making 
trial from time to time of new varieties of fruits, grains and vege- 
tables. The reports shall contain an account of the management 
of all the several fields, pastures, orchards, and gardens of the col- 
lege, as designated by permanent names or numbers, and shall give 
an account of the preparation and enriching of the land, the plant- 
ing, cultivation, harvesting, and yield of the crops and disposition 
of the same; the management of the stock, with a careful com- 
parison of the cost of keeping, growth, and profit of the several 
breeds kept on the farm ; also an account of the students’ labor, 
specifying the amount used in each of the several departments of 
the college, with other details, in such a way that the reports, as 
issued from year to year, shall contain a continuous history of the 
college, farm, and garden: Provided, That the State board of agri- 
culture shall deem the same practicable or advisable. 

§ 5009. (3565.) Sec. 34. All the swamp lands granted to the 
State of Michigan by act of congress, approved September twenty- 
eight, one thousand eight hundred and fifty, situate in the townships 
of Lansing and Meridian, in the county of Ingham, and Dewitt 
and Bath, in the county of Clinton, of which no sale has been 
made, or for which no certificates of sale have been issued by the 
commissioner of the land office, are hereby granted and vested 
in the State board of agriclture and placed in the possession of the 
State agricultural college for the exclusive use and benefit of the 
institution, subject only to the provisions relating to drainage and 
reclamation of the act of congress donating the same to the State. 

§ 5010. (3566.) Suc. 35. The State board of agriculture shall 
have authority to sell and dispose of any portions of the swamp 
lands mentioned in the preceding section of this act, and use the 
same, or the proceeds thereof, for the purpose of draining, fencing 
or in any manner improying such other portions of said lands, as 
it may be deemed advisable to bring under a high state of cultiva- 
tion for the promotion of the objects of the State agricultural col- 
lege. The terms and conditions of the sale of the portions of the 
above described lands thus disposed of, shall be prescribed by the 
State board of agriculture, and deeds of the same, executed and 
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acknowledged, in their official capacity, by the president and sec- 
retary of the State board of agriculture, shall be good and valid in 
law. 

§ 5011. (8567.) Sec. 36. David Carpenter, of Lenawee county; 
Justus Gage, of Cass county; Philo Parsons, of Wayne county ; 
Hezekiah G. Wells, of Kalamazoo county ; Silas A. Yerkes, of Kent 
county, and Charles Rich, of Lapeer county, are hereby constituted 
and appointed the first State board of agriculture. At their first 
meeting, which the governor of the State is hereby authorized and 
directed to call at as early a day as practicable, they shall deter- 
mine by lot their several periods of service, two of whom shall 
serve for two years, two of whom shall serve for four years, and 
two of whom shall serve for six years respectively, from the third 
Wednesday of January last past, when they are superseded by 
appointments, in accordance with the provisions of section one of 
this act, or until their successors are chosen. 

§ 5012. (8568.) Sec. 37. Act number one hundred and thirty, 
session laws of eighteen hundred and fifty-five, being an act for 
the establishment of a State agricultural school, and all other acts 
or parts of acts in conflict with the provisions of this act, are 
hereby repealed. 


MILITARY SCHOOL. 


§ 5013. (3569.) 1863, p. 364, Mar. 20, June 22, Act 211. Sxc- 
TION |. The People of the State of Michigan enact, That in addi- 
tion to the course of instruction already provided by law for the 
agricultural college of this State, there shall be added military tac- 
tics and military engineering. ° 

§ 5014. (3570). Suc. 2. The State board of agriculture are 
hereby authorized and required to make such additional rules and 
regulations for the government and control of the agricultural col- 
lege as may be necessary to carry into effect the provisions of sec- 
tion one of this act. 

§ 5015. (3571.) Sec. 3. The State board of agriculture shall, 
by and with the advice and consent of the governor, the adjutant 
general and quartermaster general, procure, at the expense of the 
State, all such arms, accoutrements, books and instruments, and 
appoint such additional professors and instructors, as, in their dis- 
cretion, may be necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this 
act: Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed to 
authorize the incurring of any indebtedness against the State, or 
the expenditure of money beyond the appropriations made to the 
agricultural college. - 

1883, No. 165, Section 1. The People of the State of Michigan 
enact, That the quartermaster general be authorized, with the 
advice and consent of the military board, to deposit with the State 
board of agriculture at the agricultural college, arms and accoutre- 
ments for the use of said college. 


§ 5013. *“* An act to establish a military school in connection with the agricultural 
college :’’ No. 211, Mar. 20, 1863, p. 364. 
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LAW REGARDING REPORTS. 


1883, p. 184, No. 173, Src. 1. The secretary of the State board of 
agriculture shall report to the legislature at every regular session 
thereof, and to the governor on the first Wednesday of January of 
each year when the legislature is not in session, which report shall 
embrace all statements, accounts, statistics, prize essays, and other 
information relative to agriculture in general. proceedings of the 
State board of agriculture, of the State agricultural college and 
farm, of the State agricultural society, and of the county and dis- 
trict agricultural societies, to be approved by the board; that eight 
thousand copies of this report shall be printed and bound annually 
prior to the first day of June and shall be immediately placed at 
the dis posal of the State board of agriculture; four thousand copies 
to be distributed by the secretary of ‘said State board of agriculture 
as the board shall direct, and the remaining four thousand copies 
to be distributed prior to the first day of September after publica- 
tion by the secretary of the board, to the secretary of the State 
agricultural society, to the secretary of the State grange und to 
the secretaries of the various district and county societies S, as 
equally as may be according to the population of said counties, to 
be by said secretaries distributed among the various viewing com- 
mittees of county and district fairs, giving one volume of said 
report to each of said committees as shall be present and discharge 
the duties of the office on the day of the county and district fairs; 
and in addition to the foregoing there shall be a number of copies 
of said report equal to the number of reports bound as jomt docu- 
ments, which shall be disposed of in the same manner as the joint 
documents; also a sufficient number of copies to supply crop cor- 
respondents with one copy each, which shall be distributed by the 
Secretary of State. 

Sec. 21 (1877, No. 170, $12). Enacts that there shall be pub- 
lished such a number of copies (additional to those otherwise pro- 
vided for of the reports of the several officers, boards of officers, 
and institutions making reports, as they may desire, not exce: ding 
five hundred copies, to be distributed by them in their discretion : 
Provided further, That the board of State auditors may in their 
discretion order an additional number of copies of any of said 
reports published, not exceeding three hundred copies, which shall 
be placed at the disposal of the officers making the reports. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF STATE OFFICERS 8S, AND PUBLIC INSTI- 


TIONS. 


§ 354. (231.) Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the several officers 
and boards of officers of this State, and also of the several public 
institutions thereof, from whom annual reports are now or may 
hereafter be required, to make their respective annual reports to 
the governor, and for the period covered by the fiscal year for the 
treasury, as established by section one of this act, and to cause their 
respective reports to be placed in the hands of the printer of the 
laws of this State, for publication, as soon as practicable after the 
close of the fiscal year. 
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§ 355. (232.) Suc. 3. It shall be the duty of each of said officers 
to examine and correct the proof-sheets and superintend the publi- 
cation of his report, and each of said boards shall appoint one of 
its members or some other suitable person, who shall superintend 
the publication of its report. 


STATE INSTITUTIONS AND REGULATIONS RELATING THERETO. 


§ 412. 1881, p. 247, June 2, Sept. 10, Act 206. SxcTION 1. 
The People of the State of Michigan enact, That all educational, 
charitable, reformatory, and penal institutions, supported wholly 
or in part by the State, shall be known as State institutions. 

§ 413. Suc. 2. The board of each State institution shall, by the 
ae day of November preceding the regular sessions of the legisla- 
ture, make out and present to the governor a detailed statement of 
the operations of the institutions for the two fiscal years closing on 
the thirtieth day of the preceding September, which shall include 
the report of the superintendent, warden, or other proper chief 
officer, for the same period, and a report of the treasurer of all 
receipts and disbursements made during the same period, which 
report shall be furnished the State printer for publication by the 
first day of November of the year when made. That such reports 
shall show at the time of making the same, in detail, the number 
and names of the various professors, superintendents, officials, and 
all other regular employés, and the wages or salary paid to each, 
and what, if any, other emoluments are allowed, and to whom. 
The boards of each State institution, which is essentially educa- 
tional in character, shall also annually, before the first day of 
November, make out and present to the superintendent of public 
instruction a manuscript report showing : 

First, The condition of the educational interests of the institu- 
tion ; 

Second, The number and names of the various professors, tutors, 
and instructors; 

Third, The number of students or pupils in the several depart- 
ments, and in the different classes ; 

Fourth, The courses of study pursued, and the books of instruc- 
tion used ; 

Fifth, Such other information and suggestions as said board 
may deem important, or the superintendent of public instruction 
may request, to embody in his annual report. 

§ 414. Sec. 3. That the board of each State institution shall 
cause a full and accurate inventory, in duplicate, to be taken at the 
close of its fiscal year next preceding the regular biennial session of 
the legislature, by the ofticer in “charge, which shall specify the 
number of acres of land and the value thereof, the number, kind, 
and value of buildings, the various kinds of personal property and 
the value thereof, which inyentory shall be signed by the officer 
making the same, and certified as correct by the board for which it 
is made, one copy of which shall be made in a proper record book 
to be kept for that purpose in the institution, and the other shall 
be filed in the office of the secretary of state by the first day of 
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November of the year when made. Any board of any State insti- 
tution may in its discretion cause such property to be appraised on 

oath, by two disinterested and competent appraisers, tu be appointed 
for that purpose by the board, and a summary of each inventory 
made shall be published in the biennial report. 

§ 415. Sec. 4. Every educational, charitable, penal, and reform- 
atory institution, shall, in proper books for that purpose, keep a 
regular account of all moneys received and disbursed, and the 
receipts from and expenditures for and on account of each depart- 
ment of business, or for the construction of buildings, or the 
improvement of the premises; and in those institutions where 
farming and gardening operations are carried on, the accounts 
shall be so kept as to show, as near as practicable, the cost of 
carrying on the farm or garden and the quantity and value of the 
productions of the same, with the cost of live stock raised or fat- 
tened for the use of the institution, and the quantity and value 
thereof, and where manufacturing operations are carried on, the 
cost and result of each separate branch of manufacture, and the 
quality and value of all manufactured articles sold or used in the 
institution, so as to clearly exhibit the receipts and expenditures in 
each department of business carried on in the institution, and the 
cost of educating and maintaining each student or inmate therein. 
That the accounts of receipts and disbursements in all State insti- 
tutions shall conform as near as may be practicable to a uniform 
system, and to accomplish this result the auditor general is author- 
ized to prescribe such a system of accounts as he shall deem proper 
for said institutions, which shall secure as near as may be such 
uniformity. 

§ 416. Src. 5. The accounts of members of boards of State 
institutions for official expenses and services, or either, where 
allowed by law, shall first be certified to be correct by the board to 
which the member belongs, and then shall be audited by the board 
of state auditors and paid from the general fund. 

§ 41%. Sxc. 6. The boards of State institutions shall, in their 
biennial reports, recommend what amounts in its opinion are needed 
for the next two years for ordinary current expenses and for special 
purposes by the institution so reporting, with the reasons for such 
recommendations. 

SUNDRY LAWS. 


SUGAR BOUNTY. 


§ 2330 (1881, No. 268, Szc. 3). The State board of agriculture 
shall direct their secretary to receive reports of results, and said 
secretary shall collect such reports and the process by which such 
results are obtained in the culture of sugar cane, corn stalks, and 
beets, and the manufacture of sugar from the same, and report the 
same in full to the board and said board shall incorporate the same 
in their annual report. 

§ 2331. Sxc. 4. There shall be paid from the treasury of the 
State as bounty, to any individual, company, or corporation, upon 
the report and determination of the board of agriculture, as pro- 
vided for in section three, the sum of two dollars for every hundred 
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pounds of merchantable sucrose sugar manufactured by said indi- 
vidual, company, or corporation in this State, from sugar cane, 
corn stalks, or beets grown therein, and said bounty shall be paid 
upon each year’s results for the term of five years from the first 
day of January, eighteen hundred and eighty-two, to all individuals, 
corporations, or companies entitled to the same under this act: 
Provided, That the person receiving such bounty shall make a 
report to the State board of agriculture, duly verified, of all the 
parts of the process employed in the manufacture of such sugar, 
together with a definite statement of the yield: And provided 
further, That it shall contain at least eighty per cent. crystallized 
sugar, as determined by the polariscope, under the direction of the 
State board of agriculture. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


§ 11, § 12, $15, $16, § 19, and § 20 (1877, No. 170, Sections 2, 3, 
6, 7, 10, and 11) provide that there shall be published of the “ Public 
Acts,”’ ‘‘ Local Acts,” “Journal of the Senate,” “Journal of the 
House,” “Joint Documents,” report of the secretary of state on 
births, marriages, and deaths, and report of the secretary of the 
State board of health, a sufficient number of copies to supply with 
one copy each, State oflicers, their deputies, and libraries, offices 
and libraries of State institutions, members and libraries of State 
boards, ete., etc. 

§ 36 (1875, No. 25, Suc. 1) enacts that the State librarian, upon 
receipt of the statutes of the United States, shall send one copy to 
the library of the agricultural college. 

§ 7214 (1881, No. 116, Szc. 11) enacts that the college library 
shall be given one copy of each issue of the State supreme court 
reports. 

Section 5471 provides for duplicate collections made from the 
geological survey of the State being given to the college museum. 


MEMBERS OF BOARDS PROHIBITED FROM BEING INTERESTED IN 
CONTRACTS. 
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ple of the State of Michigan enact, That no trustee, inspector, 
regent, superintendent, agent, officer, or member of any board 
having control or charge of any educational, charitable, penal, 
pauper, or reformatory public institutions of this State, or of any 
county thereof, shall be personally directly, or indirectly interested 
in any contract, purchase, or sale made for, or on account, or in 
behalf of any such institution, angl all such contracts, purchases, 
or sales shall be held null and void; nor shall any such officer cor- 
ruptly accept any bribe from any persons interested in such con- 
tract; and it is hereby made the duty of the governor or other 
appointing power, upon proof satisfactory of a violation of the 
provisions of this section, to immediately remove the officer or 
employé offending as aforesaid; and upon conviction thereof 
before a court of competent jurisdiction, the offender shall be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars. 
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INSPECTION COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 


Pub. Acts, 1885, No. 26, p. 20, Section 1. The People of the 
State of Michigan enact, That any person or persons who shall sell 
or offer for sale in this State any commercial fertilizer, the retail 
price of which exceeds ten dollars per ton, shall aftix on the outside 
of every package containing such fertilizer a plainly printed certifi- 
cate, stating the number of net pounds therein; the name or trade 
mark under which such article is sold; the name of the manufac- 
turer ; the place of manufacture, and a chemical analysis, stating 
the percentage of nitrogen in an available form; of potash soluble 
in water, and of phosphoric acid in an available form (soluble or 
reverted) and the insoluble phosphoric acid. 

Sec. 2. Before any commercial fertilizer is sold or offered for 
sale, the manufacturer, importer or party who causes it to be sold 
or offered for sale within this State, shall file with the secretary of 
the State board of agriculture a certified copy of the analysis and 
certificate referred to in section one, and shall also deposit with 
said secretary a sealed glass jar containing not less than two pounds 
of such fertilizer, with an affidavit that it is a fair sample of the 
article thus to be sold or offered for sale. 

Sec. 3. The manufacturer, importer, or agent of any commer- 
cial fertilizer, the retail price of which exceeds ten dollars per ton 
as aforesaid, shall pay annually to the secretary of the State board 
of agriculture, on or before the first day of May, a license fee of 
iwenty dollars for each and every brand of fertilizer he offers for 
sule in this State: Provided, That whenever the manufacturer or 
importer shall have paid this license fee his agents shall not be 
required to do so 

Sec. 4. All such analyses of commercial fertilizers required by 
this act shall be made under the direction of the State board of 
agriculture and paid for out of the funds arising from the license 
fees provided for in section three. At least one analysis of each 
fertilizer shall be made annually. 

Sno. 5. The secretary of the State board of agriculture shall 
publish in his annual report a correct statement of all analyses 
made and certificates filed in his office, together with a statement 
of all moneys received for license fees, and expended for analysis. 
Any surplus from license fees remaining on hand at the close of 
the fiscal year shall be placed to the credit of the experimental fund 
of said bourd. 

SEC. Any person or persons who shall sell or offer for sale any 
commercial fertilizer in this State without first complying with the 
provisions of sections one, two, and three of this act, or who shall 
attach or cause to be attached to any such package of fertilizer an 
anilysis stating that it contains a larger percentage of any one or 
more of the constituents or ingredients named in section one of 
this act than it really does contain, shall upon conviction thereof 
be fined not less than one hundred dollars for the first offense, and 
not less than three hundred dollars for every subsequent offense, 
and the offender shall also be liable for all damages sustained by 
the purchaser of such fertilizer on account of such misrepre- 
sentation. 
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Sec. 7. The State board of agriculture by any duly authorized Power of board 
agent is hereby authorized to select from any package of com-™ *2™culme- 
mercial fertilizer exposed for sale in this State, a quantity, not 
exceeding two pounds, for a sample, such sample to be used for the 
purposes of an official analysis and for comparison with the certiti- 
cate filed with the secretary of the State board of agriculture and 
with the certificate affixed to the package on sale. 

Sec. 8. All suits for the recovery of fines under the provisions suits, now 
of this act shall be brought under the direction of the State board "°"S"* 
of agriculture. 

Approved March 20, 1885. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE BULLETINS. 


Pub. Acts, 1585, No. 81, p.78. Section 1. The People of the state noard of 
State of Michigan enact, That the State board of agriculture be *tieuture 


authorized, ete. 


and they are hereby authorized to provide from time to time in 
bulletin form, for the dissemination among the people of this State, 
and through the medium of the public press the results of experi- 
ments made in any of the different departments of the agricultural 
college, and such other information that they may deem of sufficient 
importance to require it to come to the immediate knowledge of the 
farmers and horticulturists of the State. 

Sec. 2. The several professors of chemistry, zodlogy, botany, who to prepare 


articles, what te 


agriculture, horticulture, and veterinary science, shall each, at least Contain’ ste 
twice in each year, not excluding the president and other pro- 

fessors, prepare for publication an article embracing such facts as 

they may deem of public importance, a copy of which shall be 
similtaneously sent to each and every newspaper published in the 

State, and to such persons as the State board of agriculture may 

think proper; said professors to so arrange that at least one of 

gaia articles shall be sent out, as above provided, the first week of 

each and every month, in each and every year. 

Sec. 3. The board of State auditors shall, upon the approval of Auditing of 
the State board of agriculture, audit the accounts for printing, feting ce. 
stationery, and postage incurred in the publishing and disseminat- 
ing of said bulletins and the same shall be paid out of the general 
fund: Provided, That no account for printing the same in any Proviso. 
newspaper shall be allowed. 

This act is ordered to take immediate effect. 

Approved May 11, 1885. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE LANDS. 


§ 9254. 1845, p. 132, Apr. 22, Act 95. Suction 1. The People Commissioner 
of the State of Mic higan enact, That the commissioner of the State ofState land 
land office in his discretion be, and he is hereby authorized and ized to examine 

: . i 5 certain lands, 
empowered, to cause the lands hereinafter designated in this act to ete. 
be examined, and their value and condition ascertained. 

§ 5255. Am. 1879, p. 45, Apr. 29, Act 51. Suc. 2 The lands tanas to be 

which may be examined under this act are any of the lands owned, “*#™"°* 


or held in trust, or otherwise by this State. 
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§ 5256. Sec. 3. Said commissioner is hereby authorized to 
appoint and designate the supervisors of each of the organized 
townships within which any of the lands to be examined may be 
located, as examining agents, whose duties in the premises shall be 
fully defined in a letter of instructions, which it will be the duty of 
said commissioner to furnish to each person who shall be appointed 
under this act: Providez, That if said commissioner shall deem it 
for the best interests of the State, he may, by and with the advice 
and consent of the governor, appoint one or more persons as such 
examining agents, to act in the place of any supervisors, to make 
examinations in unsettled and unimproved localities. 

5257. Suc. 4. It shall be the duty of the commissioner of the 
State land office to furnish each of said agents with plats and 
descriptions of all of the lands that it will be the duty of such 
agents to examine, together with all such other information and 
instruction relating to said lands, or to their duties as such agents, 
as may be sufficient to enable said agents, after careful personal 
examination of said lands, to report fully as to their character, 
value, and condition, at the time of the examination; and in case 
any of said lands haye been trespassed upon and their value dete- 
riorated thereby, said agent shall carefully estimate and report the 
amount and character of timber probably cut and removed, the 
date of the cutting, and by whom. 

§ 5258. Sxo. 5. The governor, the State treasurer, and the com- 
missioner of the State land office, be and are hereby empowered 
and constituted a board of control, to carry out the provisions of 
this act, to examine and act upon the reports made by the said 
agent or agents; and if in the opinion of the board the best inter- 
est of the State would be promoted by changing the price, or 
terms, of these lands, the said board may alter, by reducing or 
advancing the price per acre, or conditions of payment: Provided, 
That not less than twenty-five per cent. of the purchase money is 
paid at the time of purchase. And when the price and terms are 
so fixed, the said board shall fix the time when the change, if any, 
is made, will take effect, and cause the same to be published. 

§ 5250. Am., [b., 1879, p. 45. Suc. 6. Said agents shall receive 
us compensation for their services such sum or sums as the board 
of State auditors shall determine and allow, including necessary 
expenses, which bills for services and expenses shall be itemized 
and sworn to and made upon forms furnished by the commissioner 
of the land office, the same to be paid out of the general fund, and 
apportioned to the several funds, according to the expenses attend- 
ing the examination of lands belonging to the different classes 
herein mentioned, and the commisssioner of the State land office 
may, in his discretion, require said agents to give a good and suffi- 
cient bond for the faithful discharge of their duties, and file the 
constitutional oath of office; and any agent appointed under this 
act who shall give to any person any information in regard to the 
value of lands examined, or timber thereon before reporting the 
same to the commissioner of the State land office, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 
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GRANT ACCEPTED. 


§ 5367. (3926.) 1863, p. 54, Feb. 25, Act 46. Suction 1. The 
People of the State of Michigan enact, That the grant of land accru- 
ing to the State of Michigan, under and by virtue of an act of 
congress, donating public lands to the several states and territories, 
which may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, approved July second, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
two, be and the same is hereby accepted, in accordance with all the 
conditions and proyisions in said act contained. 


SELECTION, CARE, AND DISPOSITION OF AGRICULTURAI COLLEGE 
LANDS. 


§ 5368. (3927.) 1863, p. 201, Mar. 18, Act 140. Suction 1. 
The People of the State of Michigan enact, 'That the governor, the 
auditor general, secretary of State, State treasurer, attorney gen- 
eral, and commissioner of the State land office, shall constitute a 
board, to be known as the agricultural land grant board, and said 
board shall have the control and management of the selection, the 
care and disposal] of the lands granted to this State by act of con- 
gress, approved July second, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, pro- 
viding for the endowment of colleges for the benefit of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts. Said board shall appoint one or more 
suitable commissioners, whose duty it shall be to select and locate, 
as soon as practicable, the quantity of land donated to this State by 
the act of congress aforesaid, and to make return of the lands so 
located to the commissioner of the State land office of Michigan, 
properly designated and described, and to notify the registers of the 
United States district land offices, for the districts in which the 
selection and location is made, of such selection as fast as the land 
is so selected. 

§ 5369. (3928.) Sxc. 2. The commissioner of the State land 
oftice shall, as fast as such selections are made and returned to him, 
forward to the secretary of the interior of the United States, full 
and complete descriptions of all such lands, and obtain the neces- 
sary title to the State of Michigan for the same. 

§ 5370. (3929.) Am. 1869, p. 51, Mar. 16, Act. 3. Suc. 3. All 
of said lands, excepting as hereinafter provided, shall be sold for 
not less than three dollars per acre, one-fourth of the purchase 
price to be paid at the time of purchase, and the balance at any 
time thereafter, at the option of the purchaser, with interest on the 
unpaid balance at the rate of seven per cent. per annum, payable 
annually into the State treasury, in_accordance with, and subject to 
allthe terms and conditions of payment, and forfeitures for non- 
payment of all interest and taxes due thereon, as is now provided by 
the laws regulating the sale and forfeiture of primary school lands: 
Provided, however, That all of said lands which are valuable prin- 
cipally for the timber thereon, shall be sold for not less than five 
dollars per acre, the whole of the purchase money therefor to be 
paid at the date of purchase. 

§ 5371. (3930.) Suc. 4. The proceeds of the sale of said land 
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shall be applied and used according to the conditions of the act of 
congress granting the same to the State. 

8 537% (3931.) Sec. 5. Whenever said lands, or any part of 
them, shall have been selected, certified to the commissioner of the 
State land office, withdrawn from market, and so marked on the 
plats, and certified by the register of any United States land office 
for the proper district, by authority of the commissioner of the 
general land office of the United States, the commissioner of the 
State land office may, by direction of said land grant board, sell 
said lands in quantities of not less than any legal subdivision, 
according to the original United States survey ; and on such sale 
being made, the commissioner of the State land oftice shall issue 
his certificate of sale in the usual form, setting forth the quantity 
and description of the land sold, the price per acre, the amount. 
paid «at the time of purchase, the balance due, with the annual rate 
of interest, and the time the interest is payable, as is required by law 
for the payment of interest on contracts for the purchase of pri- 
mary school lands, and that the purchaser will be entitled to a 
patent from this State on payment in full of the principal and 
interest, together with all taxes assessed on such Jand. 

§ 5373. (3932.) Sec. 6. Certificates of purchase issued pursuant 
to the provisions of law, shall entitle the purchaser to the posses- 
sion of the lands therem described, and shall be sufficient evidence 
of title to enable the purchaser, his heirs, or assigns, to maintain 
actions of trespass for injuries done to the same, or ejectment, or 
any other proper action or proceeding to recover possession thereof,. 
unless such certificate shall have become void by forfeiture; and 
all certificates of purchase in force may be recorded in the same 
manner that deeds of conveyance are authorized to be recorded. 

§ 5374. (3933.) Sec. 7 The governor of this State shall sign 
and cause to be issued, patents for said lands, as soon as practi- 
cable after payment is made in full of principal, interest, and all 
taxes, as aforesaid. 

§ 5375. (3934.) Am. 1871, p. 87, Mar. 31, Act 68; 1875, p. 
55, Mar. 26, Act 60. Sxc.-8. The money received from the sale of 
said Jand shall be paid into the State treasury, and shall be placed 
in the general fund, but the amount thereof shall be placed to the 
credit of the agricultural college fund upon the books of the auditor 
general, and the annual interest thereon computed at seven per 
cent., shall be regularly applied under the direction of the State 
board of agriculture to the support and maintenance of the State 
agricultural college, where the leading object shall be—without 
excluding other scientific and classical studies, and including mili- 
tary tactics—to teach such branches of learning as are related to. 
agriculture and mechanic arts, in order to promote the liberal and 
practical education of industrial classes in the several pursuits and 
professions of life. 

§ 5376. (38935.) Src. 9. The said land grant board shall, on 
finding that there is not in this State a sufficient amount of land 
belonging to the United States, subject to private entry, to make 
up the full amount of the land granted by said act of congress, 
notify the commissioner of the United States land office of the fact, 
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and obtain, as soon as practicable, from the proper authority, per- 
mission to select an amount sufficient to make up such deficiency 
from United States lands in other states or territories of the United 
States, and shall send one or more commissioners into such states or 
territories to select the same, under such rules and regulations as 
said board may prescribe. 

§ 5377. (3936.) Seo. 10. The agricultural land grant board shall 
certify, from time to time, to the auditor general the amounts 
required to pay expenses of selecting and locating, and making 
returns of said lands, and the auditor general shall draw his war- 
rant upon the State treasurer for the amounts thus certified, and 
the State treasurer shall pay the same out of the general fund. 
Said land grant board may make such rules and regulations, in 
relation to ‘the time and manner of selecting and locating the 
lands, making the returns, and keeping the accounts of expenses, 
as they may deem necessary and proper. All contracts and certifi- 

‘ates of said board shall be signed by the chairman, and counter- 
signed by the secretary of the agricultural land grant board. 

§ 5378. (39377.) Src. 11. In the sale of lands, the principal 
value a which consists in the timter, the commissioner of the 
State land office shall require the payment of the entire amount of 
purchase money at the time of purchase, or such portion of the 
same above one-fourth, as he may deem for the best interest of the 
State. 


LOCATION AND SALE OF AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE LANDS. 


§ 5379. (3992.) 1867, p. 326, Mar. 20, J. Rk. No. 28. 
ar As, The legislature of this State, by an act approved March 
eighteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty-three. conferred upon the 
agricultural land grant board, consisting of the governor, the audi- 
tor general, secretary of State, State treasurer, attorney general, 
and commissioner of the State land office, the entire control and 
management of the selection, the care, and disposal of the lands 
granted to this State by act of congress, approved July second, 

eighteen hundred and sixty-two; 

“AND WHEREAS, It is for the interest of the State agricultural 
college, of the tax-payers of this State, and of the inhabitants 
residing in the vicinity of said lands, that these lands be sold at an 
early day, and the proceeds be applied to the endowment of the 
State agricultural college ; 

AND WHEREAS, It is understood that the secretary of the interior 
of the United States will not issue patents for these lands until the 
amount is located ; therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate und House" of Representatives of the State 
of Michigan, That the agricultural land grant board be and the 
same hereby are instructed aud directed to “complete the location of 
these lands, and take the necessary steps to obtain patents therefor 
from the secre’ary of the interior of the United States, and at the 
earliest day practicable place the said lands in market, and sell the 
same according to the provisions of an act entitled “An act to 
provide for the selection, care, and disposition of the lands donated 
to the State of Michigan, by act of congress, approved July second, 
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eighteen hundred and sixty-two, for the endowment of colleges for 
the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts,’’ and approved 
March eighteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty-three. 


ADJUSTMENT OF IRREGULARITIES IN THE SALE OF AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE LANDS. 


§ 5380. 1879, p. 313, May 28, J. hk. No. 28. WuHeEreas, By an 
act of the lecislature, approved February twenty-fifth, n the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, the State 
of Michigan accepted a donation of public lands from the United 
States, to be used for the endowment of colleges for the benefit of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts; 

AND WHEREAS, By a further act of the legislature, approved 
March eighteenth, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-three, the governor, auditor general, secretary of 
State, State treasurer, attorney general, and commissioner of the 
State land office, were constituted and designated as the agricult- 
ural land grant board, with full power and authority to control and 
dispose of said lands ; 

AND WHEREAS Said act further provided, that by direction of 
said land grant board, the commissioner of the State land office 
might sell said lands in the manner therein provided; 

AND WHEREAS, The commissioner of the State land office has 
sold large quantities of said lands without having obtained the for- 
1..al or official direction of said land grant board to make such sales; 

AND WHEREAS, It is alleged that all such sales are irregular ; 

AND WHEREAS, The lands thus sold are principally held or occu- 
pied by innocent parties, many of whom having made valuaole 
improvements [improyement| thereon, whose rights and interests 
in the premises demand the protection of the State; therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the State 
of Michigan, That the agricultural land grant board be, and they 
are hereby authorized and instructed to examine into the matter of 
said alleged irregular sales of agricultural college lands, and to 
adjust and determine the same, and to confirm “all such sales of 
said lands as shall appear to said board, to have been made in 
accordance with the terms and conditions of en number three 
(3) of said act, the same being section three thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-nine of the Compiled Laws of eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one ; 

And resolved further, Vhat if the said board shall find that any 
of such sales of said lands shall have been made at a less price per 
acre than provided for in the section last referred to, then it is 
hereby made the duty of said board to elect whether they will 
receive from the purchaser or purchasers, or other party or parties 
holding under them, the full purchase price contemplated by the 
said section, and antic such sales, or take such further measures 
as they shall deem proper for the protection of the interests of the 
State: Provided, however, That if any such sales are canceled, 
either by the action of said board or by the decree of any court of 
competent jurisdiction, then the amount of money to be refunded 
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shall in no case exceed the amount received by the State, as principal, inter- 
est, and taxes on the lands described in the particular sale so canceled: Pro- 
vided further, That all settlers on lands so canceled, shall also have a valid 
claim against the State for all actual improvements; 

Resolved, That this joint resolution shall be in full force and effect from 
and after its passage. 


SWAMP LANDS. 


§ 5406 (1858, No. 31 Sec. 16). All of the swamp lands granted to Mich- 
igan by act of Congress, approved September 28, 1850, and situate in the 
township of Lansing and Meridian, in the county of Ingham, and in the town- 
ships of Dewitt and Bath, county of Clinton, except such as have been occu- 
pied by persons entitled to pre-emption under this act at least thirty days next 
previous to the passage of this act, shall be reserved from sale by said commis- 
sioner, and possession of the same shall be immediately delivered over to the 
agricultural college for its use, and for the purposes of drainage and reclama- 
tion, in accordance with the provisions of the act of Congress donating the 
same to the State. 


LAWS OF CONGRESS. 


By an act approved July 2d, 1862, Congress granted to the several States an 
amount of public land equal to 30,000 acres for each Senator and Representa- 
tive, to which the States were respectively entitled by the apportionment under 
the census of 1860, for the endowment, support, and maintenance of at least 
one college where the leading object shall be, without excluding other scientific 
and classical studies, and including military tactics, to teach such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in such manner 
as the legislatures of the states may respectively prescribe, in order to promote 
the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the several pur- 
suits and professions of life. 

Under this grant, owing to certain regulations regarding estimation of frac- 
tional sections, Michigan received 235,673.37 acres. 

The conditions of this grant are as follows: 

Src. 5. And be it further enacted, That the grant of land and land scrip 
hereby authorized shall be made on the following conditions, to which as well 
as to the provisions hereinbefore contained, the previous assent of the several 
States shall be signified by legislative acts : 

First. If any portion of the fund invested, as provided by the foregoing 
section, or any portion of the interest thereon, shall, by any action or contin- 
gency, be diminished or lost, it shall be replaced by the State to which it 
belongs, so that the capital of the fund shall remain forever undiminished ; 
and the annual interest shall be regularly applied without diminution to the 
purposes mentioned in the fourth ‘section of this act, except that a sum, not 
exceeding ten per centum upon the amount received by any State under the 
provisions of this act, may be expended for the purchase of lands for sites or 
experimental farms whenever authorized by the respective legislatures of said 
States; 

Second. No portion of said fund, nor the interest thereon, shall be applied, 
directly or indirectly, under any pretense whatever, to the purchase, erection, 
preseryation or repair, of any building or buildings ; 
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Third. Any State which may take and claim the benefit of the provisions of 
this act shall provide, within five years, at least not less than one college, as 
prescribed in the fourth section of this act, or the grant to such State shall 
cease; and said State shall be bound to pay the United States the amount 
received of any lands previously sold, and that the title to purchasers under 
the State shall be valid; 

Fourth. An annual report shall be made regarding the progress of each col- 
lege, recording any improvements and experiments made, with their cost and 
results, and such other matters, including State industrial and economical 
statistics, as may be supposed useful ; one copy of which shall be transmitted by 
mail free, by each, to all the other colleges which may be endowed under the 
provisions of this act, and also one copy ‘to the Secrets ry of the Interior; 

Fifth. When lands shall be selected from those which have been raised to 
double the minimum price in consequence of railroad grants, they shall be 
computed to the States at the maximum price, and the number of acres pro- 
portionally diminished; 

Sixth, No State, while in a condition of rebellion or insurrection against 
the government of the United States, shall be entitled to the benefit of this 
act ; 

Seventh. No State shall be entitled to the benefits of this act, unless it shall 
express its acceptance thereof by its legislature within two years from tie date 
of its approval by the President. 

Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That land scrip issued under the pro- 
visions of this act shall not be subject to location until after the first day of 
January, 1863. 

Sec. 7%. And be it further enacted, That land officers shall receive the same 
fees for locating land scrip issued under the provisions of this act as is now 
allowed for the location of military bounty land warrants under existing laws : 
Provided, That maximum compensation shall not be thereby increased. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the governors of the several States 
to which scrip shall be issued under this act shall be required to report annually 
to Congress all sales made of such scrip until the whole shall be dispose of, 
the amount received for the same, and what appropriation has been made of 
the proceeds. 

Approved July, 1861. 


Notr.—The time for accepting the provisions of this act was subsequently extended and provisions 
made for new States. 


MILITARY OFFICERS. 
Thirty-Ninth Congress, Session 1, Chapter 299. 


Sec. 26. And be tt further enacted, That for the purpose of promoting 
knowledge of military science among the young men of the United States, 
the President may, upon the application of an established college or univer- 
sity, within the United States, with sufficient capacity to educate at one time 
not less than one hundred and fifty male students, detail an offiver of the army 
to act as president, superintendent, or professor of such college or university ; 
that the number of officers so detailed shall not exceed * thirty at any time, 
and shall be apportioned through the United States as nearly as practicable 


* As amended Act approved July 5, 1876. 
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according to population, and shall be governed by gencral rules, to be prescribed 
from time to time by the President. 
Approved July 28, 1866. 


Forty-Sixth Congress, Session I, Chapter 81. 


Ordnance Department.—That upon the application of any college, univer- 
sity, or institution of learning incorporated under the laws of any State within 
the United States, having capacity at the same time to educate not less than 
one hundred and fifty male students, the President may detail aa officer of the 
army in the retired list, to act as president, superintendent, or professor 
thereof, and such officer may receive from the institution to which he may 
be detailed the difference between his retired and full pay, and shall not receive 
any additional pay or allowance from the United States. 

Approved May 4, 1880. 


DEPARIMENT REPORES: 


REPORT OF PRESIDENT WILLITS. 


To the State Board of Agriculture: 


GENTLEMEN: —I nominally assumed the duties of my position, July 1st, 1885; 
hence have but three months of the year to cover by my report. Having ac- 
cepted the position with the understanding that I should remain at the State 
Normal School, as its principal, till the close of its school year, I closed up my 
duties then and reported at the college on the day agreed, my family having 
preceded me some two weeks. In the meantime I had been appointed by the 
State Board of Agriculture in conjunction with Mr. Chamberlain of the Board, 
a delegate to a convention of Agricultural College and Experiment Stations, to 
be held at the Department of Agriculture in Washington, D. C., July 8th, 1885, 
and for which due preparations had to be made. I was invited by the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, to read a paper on “ Industrial Education,” at that 
Convention. As I had been fully engaged with my duties at the Normal 
School, I had to take the intervening time to prepare the paper; hence until 
my return from the convention, I was not able fully to assume my duties. 

Your delegates were promptly on hand at the convention and attended all 
its sessions. Thirty-one States and Territories were represented, and the dis- 
cussions were of great interest and of mutual benefit. Aside from the general 
and individual benefits to the delegates themselves, the prime object of the 
conyention received a substantial impulse. This object may be succinctly 
stated, as an effort to bring all the Agricultural Colleges and experiment sta- 
tions into harmonious co-operation through the Department of Agriculture, so 
as to assign and develop more systematically the experiments devised, and to 
secure a consolidated report of the results. It was found that in nearly all cases 
the colleges and stations were crippled for means, properly to conduct and re- 
port the experiments; that the colleges following the manifest intent of the 
act of 1862 conferring the land grant upon the States, had devoted the funds 
in a large degree to instruction, rather than to experiments, and that while all 
had sought so far as in them lay to pursue a line of scientific investigations 
and experiment, it had necessarily been sporadic, subject to the prime object of 
the colleges under the act, and the results of the experiments meagre and un- 
satisfactory. The great bulk of the funds was exhausted by the pay roll for 
instructors, and the leavings only were applied to experiments. It was appar- 
ent that since the act of 1862, there had grown up in all the States a vigorous 
demand, that the college work proper should be supplemented with a greater 
development of experiment, and that in order that thisshould be successfully 
accomplished, the United States should supplement the act of 1862, by substan- 
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tial aid in that direction. It was contended, and was the sense of the conven- 
tion, that this aid would be more satisfactory in its results, coming from the 
general government, than from the States, as likely to be more permanent, and 
less liable to the vicissitudes of legislatures of the States, who would be more 
impatient for results. Experiments in agriculture require more time, and to 
be repeated for a longer series of years than in any other science, to be effectual 
for good; and should be conducted by students who should become specially 
fitted for the work. This could be secured only by permanence and continuity. 
Hence the convention resolved to present the matter to the next Congress, for- 
mulated a bill and appointed a special committee consisting of Pres. Atherton 
of Pennsylvania College, Pres. Lee of Mississippi Agricultural College, and the 
writer, to visit Washington for that purpose, the December or January follow- 
ing. 

I returned from the convention July 13th, and assumed the active duties of 
the college. The report of the secretary relating to the exercises of commence- 
ment week is so full that I need not repeat it here. I wish, however, to empha- 
size one feature of commencement week—the alumni meeting. It was a large 
and representative gathering. I was surprised at the hearty Toy alty to the col- 
lege, the eager interest in its prosperity, and the supreme pleasure their visit 
afforded them. I have visited many meetings of the alumni of other institu- 
tions, but never have I witnessed so lively an interest. It struck me as some- 
thing peculiar to this college, and upon this fact I base in a large measure the 
future permanent prosperity of the institution. 

The vacation after commencement, was extended from one week, to two, to 
give most of the faculty an opportunity to attend the annual meeting of the 
American association for the advancement of science, which this year was held 
at Ann Arbor. This institution being specially devoted to the sciences and their 
applications, it was fitting that our Board of Instructors who were members of 
the association should not be debarred from attending its sessions. ‘The term 
will be extended one week at its close, so that the full term will be engaged in 
college work. I remained on the grounds all the time, so as to receive the new 
students. 

The college was opened September 2d. The indications are of a very full 
attendance such as shall test to the fullest extent our accommodations. Up to 
this date there have been matriculated 97 new students, and more coming daily. 
From the experience of the last few years, I have been informed that the spring 
term will bring a large influx of new students, who are able to pass the fall 
studies; so that if that experience is verified this year, we shall have for the 
year at least 150 new students. If so, we shall be obliged to put three students 
in a room, a matter conducive neither to health nor satisfactory study, as 
the rooms are not large. We can accommodate with reasonable comfort in the 
halls and on the grounds 230 to 250 students, and no more, according to the 
number who can find private quarters. 

This brings us face to face with.a more serious question. We have a plant 
here that has cost nearly or quite $400,000, and it justifies and demands at 
least 500 students. At the last commencement, in an address from the plat- 
form, the Governor of the State said the institution fell short of its duty if it 
had less than 500 students; and any person who has taken the time to inves- 
tigate our unexcelled facilities for instruction, will feel warranted in coming to 
the same conclusion. But it is manifest that without additional accommoda- 
tions we cannot meet their just demands. We are three miles away from Lan- 
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sing and too far to secure quarters for the surplus attendance, unless some easy 
and cheap means of transportation is provided. ‘The college is in a sparsely 
settled region—very few farmers’ residences within walking distance, and 
absolutely no buildings or boarding houses or quarters for students in the vicin- 
ity of the grounds. If the students can be got what shall we do with them? 

On the first point I have no serious apprehension. I have canvassed the sub- 
ject fully ever since I began to consider, nearly a year ago, whether I should 
accept the position tendered to me. I frankly stated to you that numbers were 
a consideration with me; that in popular estimation the college was obnoxious 
to the charge that there were too few students for the plant and the expenditure 
of the money; and that unless I became satisfied that inside of five years 500 
students could be placed in the institution I should be compelled to decline your 
offer. Hence I investigated the subject thoroughly, tested the temper of our 
people, and the feeling « of our public men, and I became fully convinced that 
there is a constituency, that will in Jess time than five years supply the required 
numbers without in any sensible degree impairing the attendance upon our 
other institutions of learning. ‘The industrial feature with its comprehensive 
apparatus of the sciences from agriculture down, commends itself to popular 
regard in these times of over-crowded, so-called professional life. 

"There are two w ays suggested for the extra 250 students, one to build a street 
railway to Lansing, and the other to build more dormitories. The first with- 
out any doubt would be the cheaper in the end, as a company might be induced 
to build and operate one for a consideration, sayin the guarantee of a certain 
amount of patronage for three years, till the number of students and the gen- 
eral public would themselves furnish sufficient patronage to pay dividends. On 
the other hand the dormitories would enable the administration to preserve the 
industrial morale which has characterized the institution since its organization. 
I cannot see how it can be maintained in its vigor, with a portion of the students 
who come two, three or more miles—they at least would need to be exempted 
from manual labor. 

But these questions may safely be left to the State Board of Agriculture and 
the Legislature, as it is not probable that the desirable end to be attained will 
fail for want of means for the sufficent accommodations for the students who 
shall knock at our door. 

It may be proper to note the fact that the Agricultural College does not exist 
for students alone. While it is desirable that it should have all the students 
for whom it has ample facilities for instruction;—the fact that it has not had 
this full attendance, should not make us oblivious of the fact that the college 
occupies a field of great public utility aside from its instruction of students. If 
the general public were aware of the correspondence of some of the Professors, 
notably those of Agriculture, Chemistry, Botany, Entomology, Horticulture, 
and Veterinary, always constant, and sometimes almost overwhelming, with 
citizens of the State making inquiries about seeds, and soils, and ierti.izers, 
and grain, and fruits, and insects, and diseases of animals and the thousand and 
one matters that fill the fertile brain of our active inquiring people, many ques- 
tions requiring great research and assiduous labor and observation in the field 
and the laboratory, much of the criticism heretofore indulged in would fall to 
the ground. Jam happy to state that the Professors one and all are prompt 
in their response, working early and late, year in and year out, and are fully 
alive in their respective spheres to the importance of bringing whatever of 
practical information they may have to the general and individual public. 
‘There is not a drone in the faculty. It is impossible to estimate the benefac- 
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tion such an institution in the far reaching development of its powers and in- 
formation may be to the State. Year by year it is becoming better and better 
equipped for this work. 

There was some aprehension among our agricultural friends that the adding 
of the mechanical department would in some way impair the agricultural de- 
partment; that the students would prefer the former and thereby deplete the 
matriculations in the latter. All such fears are groundless, for the reason that 
so long as the agricultural industry shall continue in the lead of all others in 
the State of Michigan, the proportion 0 students for that course will always be 
in excess. Under the policy I suggested to the Board, and to which I shall 
strictly adhere, to wit: the classifying of no student into the mechanical course 
unless he has a dent in that direction, there is no possible chance for its over- 
slaughing the agricultural course. ‘The new students are about three for the 
agricultural course to one for the mechanic. We can fill the popular demand 
for both without impairing either. 

Respectfully yours, 
EDWIN WILLITS. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGH, Sept. 30, 1885. 


REPORT OF THE PROFESSOR OF AGRICULTURE AND SUPERINTENDENT OF 
THE FARM. 


To the President of the College: 


Dear Sir:—I herewith submit my report of the work of the Agricultural 
Department, for the college year ending Sept. 30, 1885. 


INSTRUCTION. 


No changes have been made in the course in Practical Agriculture since my 
last report. 

I have endeavored to keep abreast of the best theories and practice of our 
time, and to present to my classes such instruction as my own experience has 
shown me, will be most likely to prove really satisfactory to its possessor—on 
the farm—not in ideal, but m actwal agriculture. 

Instruction in Practical Agriculture must be largely (to be of real value) of 
details of practice, learning the characteristics and uses of the animals and 
products of the farm, the best and most profitable methods of management. 

Just what instruction will be most helpful is not easily determined; but our 
course has been adopted by those who have had years of experience and whose 
judgment merits respect. . 

We are sometimes criticised because we do not have more agriculture in our 
course, others intimate that the course is not extended and scientific enough. 
Will our critics please, in the light of the subjects treated, suggest what should 
be omitted that now receives attention, or what in justice could be substituted 
for any part of the work, and further if any other department is expected to 
traverse so wide a range of topics in so brief a time? 

The whole number who have received instruction in Practical Agriculture 
-during the year, is as follows: Freshman 46, Sophomores 39, Seniors 12; 
Aotal, 97. 
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I append here the series of questions used at the examinations of the respec- 
tive classes during the year as indicating in some degree the topics and the scope 
of instruction in the ¢wo and one-half terms, devoted to agriculture, in our four 
years’ course. 


10. 


De 


FRESHMAN EXAMINATION IN DRAINAGE AND BREEDS OF CATTLE. 


How is the soil affected by evaporation? 
How does drainage affect soils? 


Give the mechanical construction of soils and the proper conditions to 
insure germination of seeds. 
What fall is necessary in tile drains? How does the water enter the tile? 
At what depth and distance apart should tile drains be laid? 
Classify the twelve breeds of cattle we have studied, Ist as to origin, 2d 
as to adaptation. 
Give points of difference between a Devon and Hereford? 
What great breeder improved the Longhorns, and what can you say of 
his life and work? 
Name some of the most prominent of the early breeders of Shorthorns? 
a. Name some of the most noted families of Booth and Bates? 
6. Construct an ideal pedigree of a Shorthorn bull to the fourth sire? 
c. Give six of the most important points to be considered in judging 
Shorthorns. 
d. Why is a record of pedigree desirable, and what steps are to be taken 
to secure the registration of Shorthorns? 
Describe a typical animal, 1st for the dairy, 2d for beef production. 


FIRST HALF TERM SOPHOMORE EXAMINATION. 


Sheep. 


Detine growth and condition as applied to wool? 
Upon what does each depend? 
b. Grade wools. From what breed or crosses does each grade come? 
How does yolk affect wool? 
Name the English breeds of sheep? 
Compare a Cotswold and South-Down, (1) size, (2) weight of fleece, 
(3) color, (4) early maturity and quality of mutton?. 
6. Which of the English breeds is most popular in this country? What 
are its special points of merit? 
What is the origin of the American Merino? 
e What are its chief points of excellence? 
. When and by whom were the first importations of Merinos made? 


Swine. 


Name and classify breeds of swine? 
a. Compare a Berkshire and Poland China as to origin, color, ears, size, 
early maturity, quality of hams and bacon? 
6. Compare a Duroc Jersey and Essex ? 
Give rules for the selection of breeding swine? 
Give period of gestation of sow. What care and food are best during 
this period and at the time of farrowing? 
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Horse. 


Give natural history of the horse? 

Give three rules that apply in breeding horses? 

Give points of difference between a Suffolk Punch and Englishshire? Give 
points of difference between a Cleveland Bay and Clydesdale. Give 
points of difference between a Percheron and Thoroughbred ? 

Period of gestation in mare? What food and management should she 
have during this period? 

a. What sign would indicate a stain or defect in the pedigree of a thorough- 

bred? 


oS 
SECOND HALF TERM SOPHOMORE EXAMINATION. 


Feeding of Animals. (Stewarts.) 


What important elements of animal and vegetable substances are identi- 
cal? 

What must the food of animals contain? How does the work of the 
plant differ from that of the animal? 

Define and give examples of a nutrient—a ration? 

a. What three groups of nutrients are contained in plants? Give exam- 

ples of each and effects of feeding either alone. 

Name three principles of alimentation? 

What % of gain will cattle, sheep and swine make per 100%b dried sub- 
stance consumed, per Mr. Lawes’ experiments? 

a. What proportion of a full rat'on is food of growth? 

How should the food of young animals differ from that of mature ones? 
Give examples of foods suited to each. 

Give details and results of Prof. Horsfall’s experiment in feeding dairy 
cows? 


. Best foods for horses and best methods of preparing them? . 


Philosophy of cooking food for stock? Will it pay? 
Which would be preferable to enrich a Michigan farm, commercial foods 
or commercial fertilizers? Give reasons for reply. 


SENIOR EXAMINATION. 


Define economy as applied to the farm? (1) in purchase, use and care of 
implements, (2) buying and selling, (3) selection and care of animals, 
(4) general management. 

State four important principles in breeding? 

a. What is a pedigree and what gives it value? 

b. What is meant by an outcross? Is it objectionable in a pedigree? 

c. How does in and in breeding affect offspring? 

Give important considerations in locating and erecting farm buildings. 

a. Utility vs. Beauty in Architecture? 

b. Order aud neatness about premises? 

Give rotation of crops on College farm? Criticise same? 

a. Is it a good practice to fallow land? 

b. What factors require careful attention in mixed husbandry? 

Give best methods of making, saving and applying barnyard manure? 
Upon what does its value depend? 


. On what soils and crops can salt, lime and plaster be used profitably? 


What position did agriculture occupy in the older civilizations? 
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8. Write a brief sketch of the history of agriculture. 
9, Give your idea of the true scope and value of an agricultural education? 
10. What duties does its possessor owe the community and the State? 


LECTURES AND INSTITUTES. 


I have taken my regular assignment of the Wednesday afternoon lectures 
and have also attended the Farmers’ Institutes to which I was appointed by 
the Board of Agriculture at Manchester and Flushing and by the request of 
the local committees, those held at Paw Paw and Albion. I also attended the 
annual meeting of the National Association of the Breeders of Dutch Fricsian 
Cattle held in Detroit, Feb. 4 and 5, and delivered aneaddress on “ Cattle 
Breeding and Feeding, the Most Important Elements in American Agricul- 
cure. ”’ 

I was present at the first meeting of the Jackson County Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association in January, and in August I was privileged to meet the 
farmers of Livingston, Wayne and Washtenaw Counties at their annual picnic 
at Whitmore Lake. 

The Board authorized me to attend the National Fat Stock Show held 
in Chicago in November and the meetings of all of the National Breeders’ 
Associations held during the same week and in which the Agricultural 
Department of the college is specially interested. 


THE TEACHERS OF AGRICULTURB. 


The annual meeting of this association was held at Ann Arbor, during the 
meeting of the Society for the promotion of Science. 
2 society cience 
The next meeting is to be held at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


IMPLEMENTS. 


A Bullard hay tedder has been purchased direct from the makers, The 
Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

A Eureka mower from the Eureka Mower Co., Utica, N. Y., both giving 
excellent satisfaction. A Thomas smoothing harrow from W. L. Herendeen, 
Geneva, N. Y., and a Barlow rotary corn planter from The Vandiver Corn 
Planter Co., Quincey, Ills. 

A Kureka fanning mill from J. C. Schneeberger, Lansing, which does 
excellent work. 

We are also using Sperry’s agricultural steamers manufactured iy DD 
Sperry & Co., Batavia, Ills., in our experimental barn and piggery and do not 
hesitate to commend it as suited to the wants and means of farmers who desire 
to cook some food for stock. 

We have also purchased a few rods of Ewer’s farm and garden portable 
fence, made by Ewer & White, Battle Creek, Mich. | 

The Strowbridge broadcast sower, manufactured by the Racine Seeder Co.,. 
Racine, Wis., and mentioned in last report has been thoroughly tested this 
season both in sewing grass seed and clover as well as oats. It is a cheap, 
simple, easily adjusted and rapid sowing seeder. I cheerfully recommend it to 
farmers needing a broadcast seeder. 

Donations are acknowledged from the following persons: 

Geo. M. Selleck, Imlay City, Mich., 1 bushel of Acadian seed wheat. 

Thorley Cattle Food Co., Chicago, Ills., samples in quantity of their stock 
food. 
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E. W. Blatchford & Co., Chicago, Ills., one bag of stock food. 

Packages of imported seed wheats from Col. Coleman, Commissioner of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Box of Leaming seed corn from John F. Drew, Jackson. 


PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS. 


The tiling of No. 15 has been completed and we have crossed the Grard 
Trunk R. R. and commenced work in No. 15. When it is remembered that 
the drainage water from this field must all be carried to the river, nearly 
a mile away, the magnitude of the system of drainage we are engaged 
in becomes apparent. The unsightly hole east of the cattle barn has been 
drained and plowed. No. 16 has in good part been underbrashed, picked up 
and burned. About two acres of timber still stands, which I think should be 
cut the coming winter, so that the clearing of this field may be completed. 

On account of the location of the new mechanical laboratory, the piggery 
has been moved twenty-five rods east and a little south and is now located 
about ten rods south of the sheep barn, a much better and more convenient 
site than the one it formerly occupied. A joint floor was laid and then planked 
similar to the old one. A well driven, and supplied with a good force pump 
and hose, so that the whole interior can be thoroughly flooled at any time. 
Yards contiguous to the pens have been enclosed with substantial post and 
board fence, so that it is all in much better shape than before. 

The old wagon shed has been taken down, as it was unsightly and implements 
could be stored elsewhere. 

The last Legislature app: opriated $300 for the erection of a new wind mill and 
the taking down and repairing of the old one and erecting it near the Grand 
Trunk R. R., in No. 15, to supply the permanent pasture fields with water for 
stock. 

With this appropriation a new Manvel wind mill was purchased and erected 
on the site of the old mill taken down. This pumps the water into a ninety 
barrel supply tank, whence it is conveyed in pipes to the experimental and 
sheep barns and to a twenty barrel tank east of the cattle barn. These tanks 
have all been enclosed as well as the pump in good shape, which makes our 
water supply at the barns for stock constant and easy of access and I believe it 
is so thoroughly protected as to give us little if any trouble by freezing in the 
tanks. 

The old mill has been thoroughly repaired, the derrick lengthened some 
twenty feet and substantially erected, aud pump enclosed in No. 15. A fifty 
barrel supply tank receiyes the water and pipes carry it to twenty barrel tanks, 
in each of fields Nos. 15, 16, 12, 13 and to a smaller tank in No. 14. The 
pipes are arranged so that the tanks can be emptied during cold weather, as 
this mill is intended only to furnish summer supply. This arrangement gives 
us plenty of stock water in each of these permanent pasture fields. Its value 
to our stock cannot be over-estimated and its good results are plainly apparent 
in the thrift and better condition of our cattle over other seasons without any 
other ghange except plenty of pure water whenever they wanted it Iam con- 
vinced that cattle will do better on short feed and plenty of water than on flush 
feed and lack the water. 

The contract for the building of the tanks and erection of the mills, furnishing 
pipe and pumps, &c., was taken by the firm of Jas. Rork & Bro., North Lansing. 
Their work was done in a most satisfactory manner and reflects credit on the 
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firm. Everything about the mills, pipes, pumps, float, valves, &c., have worked 
without any trouble from the start and a three months’ trial seems to justify our 
confidence in the quality of their work. The skill and mechanical genius of 
their foreman, Mr. Joseph W. Gunnison, an old student of the college, deserve 
mention. 

EXPERIMENTS 


The proposed feeding experiments referred to in my report a year ago were 
carried out with the assistance of Mr. H. D. French of the Senior class. ‘The 
results were embodied in a bulletin issued in July and also published in the 
last report of the State Board of Agriculture. 

The Legislature at its last session appropriated means to carry on these ex- 
periments. Ihad desired to secure two calves of each of the leading breeds as 
nearly of the same age as possible, and then under same conditions, except 
amount of food, to feed them together until three years old. Could good speci- 
mens of the Hereford, Shorthorn, Holstemm Galloway, Polled Angus, Ayrshire, 
Devon, Jersey and native be procured and fed in this way, they could not fail 
to be an object lesson of interest and profit to all interested in growing cattle, 
from the beginning to the close of the feeding period. A careful record of all 
food consumed and the comparative data as to food, of growth, time of matur- 
ing, gain for food consumed, etc., would be of permanent value. Breeders may 
make fair or extravagant claims for their favorites; but too often the claim has 
little foundation, except “I guess so.’? Actual knowledge of the value of breeds 
is what we want. It seem somewhat difficult to get the animals to start with, 
Hereford and Holsteins especially. 

At our spring sale in March, Mr. H. H. Hinds, President of the Michigan 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, who has always manifested a cordial interest 
in all of our work presented this matter to the State Board of Agriculture and 
thought that the different Breeders’ Associations would be glad to donate the 
calves, selecting such as they believed would be likely to make the best showing 
for the respective breeds. Mr. Robert Gibbons, editor of the Michigan Farmer, 
was present, and I herewith append his report of the remarks of Mr. Hinds and 
the resolutions adopted by the Board. 


TESTING THE BREEDS. 


At the stock sale at the Agricultural College last week, all the members of 
the State Board of Agriculture being present, Mr. H. H. Hinds, President of 
the State Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, after a few words of explanation, 
made the offer that if the Board would select one or two choice specimens of each 
of the beef breeds, of about the same age, giving them equal care and attention, 
and keeping a full record of the feed consumed and the gain made by each, he, 
on behalf of the Shorthorn breeders, would offer such selected animals free of 
expense to the college. He said he did this without consultation with his 
brother breeders, but he knew they would stand by him. He wanted to see 
the breeds tested fairly, and each represented by animals selected by the friends 
of the breeds to represent it. He would also like to see some good native steers, 
free from any admixture of thoroughbred blood, fed with the others, so as to 
bring out the true merits of each. These animals could then be exhibited at 
the State and other fairs, and farmers could draw their own conclusions. The 
college was in shape, since its experimental barn was built, to conduct such an 
experiment with the carefulness and attention to details it should have, and he 
hoped breeders of each of the beef breeds would take an interest in such a test. 
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‘Yhe members of the Board, after some discussion among themselves, in which 
all spoke favorably of the proposition, unanimously adopted the following pre- 
amble and resolutions: 

WuHeErREAS, The Michigan Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, through its President, has 
volunteered to select and furnish two specimens of Shorthorn calves for the purpose of 
testing their relative feeding qualities compared with other breeds, therefore, 

Resolved, That the Michigan State Board of Agriculture accept the proposition and 
respectfully solicit other associations or owners of other breeds to select two specimen 
calves of each of the several breeds for the purpose of making a careful test at the 
Agricultural College of their relative merits for fattening purposes. Correspondence in 
relation to the test should be addressed to Prof. Samuel Johnson, Agricultural College, 
who will furnish information in regard to it. 

Now, let the Hereford, Polled Angus, Galloway and Devon breeders be heard 
from, and we shall have a test of the merits of each of the great families of 
thoroughbreds that will demonstrate their high merit and the value of each to 
the farmer. It will be a liberal education in feeding to have such a test 
thoroughly made. 

There is no lack of public spirit among our cattle breeders, many of whom 
have expressed a desire for such a test; but many feel, and I cannot help sym- 
pathizing in the feeling, that the State is abundantly able to purchase the stock 
needed for its experimental work. The members of our State Board feel in 
this way and I think, as some six months have elapsed since the adoption of the 
above resolution and no offer of calves has been made, we had best conclude 
that if we are to haye specimens of the breeds to feed we must buy them for 
that purpose. 

. The outlay required will be as much or more perhaps than the animals will 
bring after three years’ care and feeding; but we must not forget that experi- 
ments are not remunerative directly in a pecuniary way—only in the lessons 
gleaned from them and the conclusions they demonstrate. 

I therefore recommend that a portion of the amount appropriated for feeding 
experiments be expended for animals for this purpose, and that they be secured 
as soon as possible, at the same timé holding ourselves in readiness, to accept 
selections made by any of the Breeders’ organizations pursuant to the resolution 
adopted by the Board of Agriculture; provided the animals in these classes have 
not been previously secured. 


STOCK. 


Since my last report some very desirable additions have been made to the 
college herds. In November last, Hon. F. Wells and myself attended the cat- 
tle sales held during the week of the Fat Stock Show in Chicago. 

From Mr. T. L. Harvey, of Turlington, Nebraska, we purchased Jenny Bald- 
win, a young Mary, Lady Catherine, a Princess, and imported Red Rose of 
Derwent, bred by Geo. Fox, Esq., of Staffordshire, and sired by his $12,000 bull, 
the 24th Duke of Airdrie. These have all dropped strong and vigorous calves 
since coming to the College farm, sired by 33d Duke of Airdrie, sold at same 
sale for $3,300. The following day we bought at the sale of I. Barr & Son, 
Davenport, Iowa, the two year old Phyllis heifer Meadow Belle, and the im- 
ported four year old Cruikshank cow Victoria 71st from the celebrated Scotch 
herd. The heifer dropped a heifer calf in December by the imported Cruik- 
shank bull, imported Julius Cesar (48,073). The cow did not prove in calf 
and has been a little shy in breeding, but by change of conditions and reducing 
the flesh she promises to be of use. She is a fine specimen and we prize her 
highly. 
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In May, at the Chicago sale of T. C. Anderson, of Side View, Kentucky, we 
purchased a ten months old Shorthorn bull, Fennel Duke 2d, of Side View. 
We think him a yery promising animal and hope he may proye a worthy suc- 
cessor to Col. Acomb 2d, who has headed the herd for the past four years. 
These purchases, with the many good animals on hand, has put our Shorthorn 
herd in very creditable shape. 

The members of the State Board of Agriculture, recognizing the increasing 
attention paid to the Hereford breed of cattle in our State, thought they should 
be represented here in a small herd. Mr. Wells and myself were authorized to 
attend the sale of Burleigh & Bodwell, held at Chic: ago in May, and purchase 
in our discretion two or three good females. 

The imported cows Daisy and Lady Agincourt, (the latter with bull calf Ar- 
gyle) and Dove, a two year old heifer, were purchased. Daisy and Dove have 
dropped caives since the purchase. This gives us, with the cow Lemon, seven 
head of Herefords. 

A Polled Angus calf was purchased at the same time for experimental feed- 


ing. 

Ebirowsix MHoOrchormsCOsbees-) 422 aenh Bale Noe se eee eee _._. $2,060 00 
Pe OUR OLCLOTUG 291: Si Ei. = pis a oe yee elt eee oe ee ee 1,030 00 
HBr WP olledeAni cus ee os etka c See peer RCA Ec ee ea 85 00 


We have added to our stock of Poland China swine, by purchases from 
Barnes Bros., ,Byron, Mich., and to the Berkshires from the herd of Messrs. 
Turner & Hudson, Lansing. 

Four imported Shropshire ewes bred by H. Lovatt, Esq., were purchased 
from Mr. C Hills & Sons, Delaware, Ohio, who brought them over last season. 
They have just reached us and seem to be fine specimens of this popular breed. 

A pair of grade Clydesdale mares three years old and weighing 3,000%b was 
purchased of “Mr. J. ML Turner, of Lansing, in April last. They are active for 
large horses, gentle and hardy, possessing “all of the qualities needed in a good 
farm horse. 

This gives us a pair of grade Clydes to work by the side of the grade 
Percherons secured by exchangea year ago and is in accordance with the wishes 
and instructions of the Board, who thought it desirable to test in this way the 
comparative merits of these two popular breeds of draft and all work horses. 


PUBLIC CATTLE SALE. 


In my last report I suggested to the State Board of Agriculture the feasibility 
of disposing of our surplus stock at public sale. In the nature of the case it 
mast be an experiment, but there were many things about the plan that 
seemed to warrant the trial. After due consideration the Board authorized 
the sale and appointed President Wells and myself as committee in charge to 
make the needed arrangements. We decided to hold the sale March 25. I 
compiled a catalogue of the stock offered and had eight hundred copies printed. 

The day was propitious and the sale was largely ‘attended by intending pur- 
chasers from different parts of the State. Goy. Rh. A. Alger and a large num- 
ber of the members of the Legislature were present during a part of the after- 
noon. It called together a lar ee number of persons, who had never visited the 
college and knew very little of its work. And while it proved to be a very 
satisfactory way of disposing of our surplus animals, the members of the State 
Board of Agriculture, who were all present, were unanimous in their expression 
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of opinion that the sale had proved to be a most satisfactory way of bringing the 
college to the attention of those for woom it was organized, and that it had 
proven a much greater success than they had anticipated. They have decided 
to hold annual or biennial sales hereafter as the condition and numbers of our 
herds will warrant. 

Mr. J. A. Mann, of Kalamazoo, officiated as salesman, and his services were 
very satisfactory. 

I append a notice of the sale by that staunch and tireless worker in the 
interest of good stock for Michigan, Editor-in-chief Gibbons of the Michigan 
Farmer. 


THE COLLEGE SALE OF SHORTHORNS. 


On Wednesday last, as previously announced, the sale of a draft of Short- 
horns from the herd at the Agricultural College, together with a few Ayr- 
shires, some grade cattle and Berkshire hogs took place. The principal inter- 
est centered in the Shorthorns, and buyers were present in goodly numbers 
from various parts of the State. Atter lunch, Prof. Johnson called the crowd 
together in the large yard in rear of the cattle barns, and explained the object 
in making the sale, the condition of the cattle, etc., and then Mr. J. A. Mann, 
the auctioneer, spoke of the terms under which the sale was to be made, and 
expressed the hope that the buyers present would be lively and bid promptly 
up to what they considered the cattle worth. The sale then began, the animals 
being offered in the order catalogued. he following is a list of the animals 
sold, purchasers, and prices paid: 


College Red Rose. yearling, J. C. Sharpe, Jackson___. --_-.------------------ $145 00 
College Red Rose 2d (shy breeder) D. B. Hale, Eaton Rapids_-___--------.-.--- 75 00 
Hela tha amese ltl urner Mbansing@ e227. 2 ae eee aan el ee ee 
Hocabio oun. bullicalt..J.0M. Dorner, Wansinge.----=22 2222 -22-—=- ee eee 50 00 
Hela 7th, two year old heifer, Hugh Alexander, Evart, Osceola Co_.__..._.... 85 00 
Soller tebe, yearling, J. C. Sharpe, Jackson 25-2222 222-2 _. -----=2--4-- 90 00 
Hela 6th, C. G. & J. R. Learned, Port Austin -_---.--- eo Lee ee 105 00 
Horatio 3d, yearling, William Callum, East Saginaw~.._...._....-------------- 100 00 
Woneeo Letwbuchess,20 jd. C,oharpese. 2. 232 222225) ooo. a eet 240 00 
College Duke 2d, calf, Fred Spicer, Eaton Rapids__-___-.--....--------------- 65 00 
College Phoenix 2d, yearling, W. J. Mcllvain, Evart_..... ...._-.-_--------- 95 00 
Hercules 2d, calf, S. Barnard, Ypsilanti_-_-__-------- pte A eden Lea ae ee) Be ees 175 00. 
HeromeAthe H: Alexander Hivartes 22 oS Se Deere An cet) me dyt Shh? 110 00 
eattece Herm, |S bacnard,V psilanth 2 eee ee OOD 
Hamlet 6th, calf, Frank Willson, Jackson_-_._..__-_-__-- Eh, Sn Beas Binh FIAG) SSE 85 00 
Hela of Lansing, F. Schultz, Lansing-------- Bee ee i a, UN ae ee 160 00 
Handsome Hela 3d, J. C. Sharpe, Jackson--_-.--.---.-------+--- as oe Ane st 115 00 
College Hermia 2d, yearling, H. Alexander, Evart___.__-____- Sere eee es 45 00 
Herome 2d; Perry Brown; Vernon-----2_-=---=---- =: Wee te. Wet eee a oe a OORSD 
Hetranhussca. ho VW. beck with yCassopolise..2-— 255-222 = 28 see eee 60 60 
Hey t yearline. twin heiter,.J. Mellyvain, Evart. 2. * 0. 3225 22- 2-22 2822s 60 00 
College Duchess, one year old, C. G. & J. R. Learned, Port Austin, ..--------- 230 00 
Herome pth and calf. TJ; Monroe) Portland 2 222. -222- 2 22-5) = ee = ee) SORE 
EandsomeulLolasde ©: Sharpe: wacksonie 22. a oee ses PE eee ee 185 00 
Horatio 4th, calf, J. T. Monroe, Portland __------ oe ee SRN eve ke TY 


This completed the sale of Srorthorns. and upon its conclusion three Ayr- 
shires were put up. W. A. Newton, of !.ansing, purchased the heifer Lula for 
$30, and Messrs. C. G. & J. R. Learned the heifers Phyllacy Linden and 
Susette for $35 and $30 respectively. A. E. Andrews, of Wiilliamston, got a 
Jersey heifer for $60. Some grade stock sold at fair prices, among which was 
the cross bred Galloway and Shorthorn fat heifer, which went to Mr. Burch, a 
Lansing butcher, for $85. 
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Every Shorthorn catalogued was sold, and while the prices were only fair, 
the dispersion of the animals will be of great benefit to the localities where 
they go. Not an animal among them but will return a good percentage on 
the money invested in it if only given a fair chance. The total amount 
received for Shorthorns was $2,925, an average of $112.50 for the twenty-six 
head sold, including calves, heifers and cows, and when the season is consid- 
ered, it may be put down as a successful sale. We feel satisfied the stock will 
do credit to the college, and bring into notice the very fine herd that is being 
built up there. 


STOCK SALES. 


Sales of cattledurme year,;amount to.2- 25.2. 222 2222) 22222 eee $4,764 50 
Salestai sheep Gurime year, amount to!22! 222 lec eee 281 28 
Nales‘of swine during year, amount. b0l 2. 2-20) 4__- bose eee a 501 86 

EEL aie at Latah EI oad ok ALS UR, MP a eee Re ae $5,547 64 


Stock on hand Oct. 1st, 1885: 


SLOT EM OMS) 2 fe. ee eek Ui ei Nee ee Se ake ERS aL) oky oe Gy eae ee eae 52 
JB Asieey io go | een ene Te eae Pe ey Ae Ber DARD hey ce eC ee eb Atk NTF a i 
FOTRC VG Seo PRS ree AF Ril AGS ete ra ees are Se 4 
PAV SUMIRE Sara eae ey yes cre Ese a ar a tg ee ade toes ny ee 3 
PETS bens sce hs teeta ee ee Pe es Saye ee he Ce oe ie 3 
Crallo wie view ncte ee ae tae eek ot ats ee coe Ae eee pee nants ANP ere eee ea 1 
PRIMO S po 5 erie Nt ete Shee la) eRe, SEAS oS Sst WN Dh a a Ses cee il 
Cross. bred Galloway and Shorthorme <2 24222222 22 eee ea eee 2 
DN ab INO xs eet he fe na, Potemngeae Gg Siena feb Se Me Re Re, ee L 

Ota ta ehle oe Mahe «ela, Sips WI hat 2 ee tee es ee 74 


Fifty-five head of swine, embracing three breeds, Poland China, Essex and 
Berkshire. 

One hundred and forty sheep, American Merino, South Down and Shrop- 
shire. ; 

The following cropping list for 1885 gives the area and yield of the crops 
grown upon the college farm: 
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CROPPING LIST FOR 1885. 


Field. Area. | Crop. Quantity. | Remarks. 
eee pee LP hans She oe See eedpico WAS a 
(Chaya ee ne ee ADSOTONS Ss se eee ae | 
(G0) a a eee 28 bushels corn.-..----.-- | | 
Potatoes ---.---- 82 bushels potatoes--_-_- | 10 acres devoted to 
INO4 ose =| 23.66 acres..---.--- f 
Mangolds.._----- 277 bushels mangolds- __- experimental crops. 
ee coe 3 acres ensilage------.--- | 
(aWiheat2-=-----— 124 bushels wheat -----.__ | | 
Nos 4e-4----| 19\acres.- 2.2. Pasture. | 
Potatoes, 3 acr’s | 346 bushels.-_-..---------- ) 
INOS Dsocen ice acres: = 22223 lho Ziacres=-— 4 |oiDUShelses= se ee | een eens 
: r 
(Goes: 113g acres | 531 bushels-----.--------- | Ay Saree Aedes 
Nom G2 2—-2-= 2036 ACTeS..------- iWWihteaib= Seas seeee- 600 bushels. 
INOS ie sects c= 17 acres, 11 poles Pasture. 
INO Se eee cee 23 acres, 37 poles | Oats _--....--.--.| 1,288 bushels. 
INOF 9222-2 2-5 || ears ACES: 2.242. Cornea see 929 bushels. 
INOS OSes tea ee1aACheSi22=-2-2- 258 | Payee. 2 oS Se tons Seal t2 vee oe a | Two cuttings. 
No wes 3. 2: Pare ACTOSsE n= ease aye eee ote itonshse: soon Timothy. 
INOs lesen PAV GVO NS) Ee See | Pasture. 
INL eee PANEV ON Caan eee | Pasture. 
No: 14.2. 2..5 Wel Oatcresee ee ee Was Gory eon hee 246 bushels. 
INO ADE 2225 If acres. 2222222222 Pasture. 


HIGHWAY TO TROWBRIDGE. 


The junction of the Detroit & Northern R. R. with the Grand Trunk is about 
one-and-a-half miles from the college. It is often very convenient for college 
people to take or leave trains at the junction, as well as the residents of the 
vicinity. Unfortunately the highway was some eighty rods from the junction 
and the only means of reaching it was by walking on the railroad track. 

Ascertaining from the owner of land adjacent ‘to the Grand Trunk track that 
he would sel] a strip of land wide enough for a highway, I circulated the pro- 
per petition among the land owners, who were only too glad to sign it, praying 
the Com. of Highways to lay out the highway. After some delays this was ac- 
complished. A deep cut in the route was impassable and there was no means 
to fill it. I presented the case to the Board of Agriculture who authorized me 
to expend $75.00 on the road. This has been done and the road is now in very 
good shape and is a great convenience to our community. 

At the close of the fall term 7% trunks were shipped from the junction 14 
miles from the college that otherwise must have gone to Lansing, a good oat 
of them to Grand ‘Trunk depot 44 miles away. 

This will give something of un idea of the saving effected by this action and 
outlay. 

ENSILAGE. 


The college silo was filled in Sept. last. The ensilaged corn came out in 
excellent condition. Continued feeding of ensilage only confirms me in the 
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claims that I have for some years urged respecting this method of preserving 
fodder. 

Ensilage is a cheap substitute for roots, and gives in convenient form an ap- 
petizing, ‘he: iulthy food for our stack, during the long period they must be con- 
fined in stables. It should never be the only food “of the animal, but fed in 
eonnection with some grain and dried fodder to secure the best results. It has 
passed the trial period and has come to stay. Silos have been built all over the 
country, and without exception, so far as I can learn, when a silo has been filled 
properly and its conlents fed judiciously by a practical cattle man, it has proved 
satisfactory. Some visionary people who have seemed to think that ensilage 
was to revolutionize cattle feeding and that it would supplement the lack of 
care and common sense in feeding and management, have as a matter of course 
been disappointed, and a few of our farm journals have taken special pains to 
call the attention of the public to these examples of failure. 

Query.—Is it because the papers, or their contributors took the wrong side 
of this question on the start, und have been trying to prove themselves con- 
sistent ever since, that they maintain this antagonism? 

The English Parliament recently appointed a committee to investigate and 
report upon this method of preserving fodder as likely to be of great import- 
ance to agricultural interests. This committee, composed of some of the best 
known men in the kingdom, after taking a large amount of evidence from 
those who had built silos and fed ensilage, and after the most thorough 
examination of the subject, have made a most favorable report. ‘They say 
that ‘‘all the evidence seems to show that a nourishing, useful food for animals 
can be preserved by this process.” They further report “that the testimony 
of the dairy farmers does not justify the assertion that dairy products are 
injuriously affected by ensilage, but that on the contrary it distinctly improves 
the yield of milk and cream and the quality of the butter — the silos in Great 
Britain have doubled in number in the last twelve months—and that the 
evidence warrants the extension and development of the system as a valuable 
auxiliary to the farm.” 

We have been favored with visits from committees appointed by the execu- 
tive committee of the State Agricultural Society and the State Grange. The 
Shorthorn and the Holstein Breeders’ Associations also visited us during their 
annual meeting in December last. 

The college, to be useful and accomplish its proper work, must have the 
respect, support and sympathy of these and other kindred agricultural associa- 
tions in our State, and all legitimate means to cultivate pleasant and intimate 
relations should be improved. The kind words of commendation and the 
friendly criticism of many of our leading farmers and stock men have been a 
source of gratification as well as of encouragement to me in my work 

In April, Mr. Abram Birch, the foreman “of the farm for the past five years, 
resigned his position to take charge of his father-in-law’s farm. I desire to 
record iny appreciation of the services of Mr. and Mrs. Birch during these 
years, in what is in many ways, a trying position. They had proved them- 
selves efficient and faithful, our relations had been of the most pleasant char- 
acter, and I regretted to part with them. 

Mr. L. E. Snyder filled the position very acceptably until September Ist, 
when Mr. H. D. French, class of ’85, took charge. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Ayres were secured to take charge of the farm house, 
aid have done so acceptably. 
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Mr. Wm. Brown has rendered efficient service as herdsman. In this respon- 
sible position his fidelity, constant service, and pleasant ways, deserve cordial 
commendation. 

To those named, as wel! as to all employés of the Department, I am under 
obligations for cheerful acquiesence in my plans. Whatever of success we 
have achieved is largely due to their generous support. 

Respectfully submitted, 
SAMWL JOHNSON, 
Prof. of Agriculture and Supt. of the Farm. 


REPORT OF THE PROFESSOR OF HORTICULTURE AND LANDSCAPE GAR- 
DENING. 


To the President of the College : 

With this report is concluded the third year of the Department of Horticult- 
ure and Landscape Gardening as a separate feature in college management and 
instruction. Horticulture and landscape gardening have a longer history than 
that embraced within these three years, however. Hitherto these subjects had. 
been associated with botany under the management of Dr. Beal, and through 
his work, both here and among the fruit growers of the State, arose the demand 
for an enlargement of instruction in horticultural matters. The work of the 
Department itself was initiated and outlned- by my immediate predecessor, 
Prof. Satterlee. It is now highly proper, therefore since the Department has 
been created and its usefulness is in a measure assured, to present a brief out- 
line of the work it aims to accomplish. 

It is the purpose of the Department to work with the horticulturists of the 
State and so far as possible to meet their demands in experiment and instruc- 
tion Its work naturally falls under two heads, so far as instruction is con- 
cerned: out-door illustration and practice, and class-room instruction. In most 
directions the means of out-door illustration are comprehensive. It is to be re- 
gretted that our climate is too rigorous to allow of the cultivation of peaches, 
sweet cherries and some other fruits. I apprehend, however, that some of the 
niuschief which has been attributed to hard winters has been due to insuflicient 
drainage or other causes. 

The most notable new feature of the department is a fruit garden which has 
been set apart this year for the double purpose of testing new varieties of small 
fruits and of furnishing illustrative labor to students. It comprises four acres 
of yariable soil. It has been enclosed in a double wmdbreak composed of a 
row of maples alternating with a row of spruces. It is expected that the maples 
shall be removed when the spruce§ become large enough to afford protection. 
A thorough system of tile drainage is being placed under the garden. Most of 
the fruits which are growing in the fruit garden were set last spring, or early 
this fall in the case of strawberries. A catalogue of these and other fruits is 
published in Bulletin No. 7%, which has just been issued. There are forty-seven 
varieties of strawberries, representing three or four distinct species, fifteen 
varieties of raspberries, ten of blackberries, ten of currants, five of gooseberries, 
two of quinces, and a number of the newer grapes, pears and cherries. ‘There 


ee 
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are also Russian apricots in variety, several mulberries and various seedlings of 
promising wild fruits. The care of this garden is placed entirely in the hands 
of students who work under the direct supervision of myself or my foreman. 
So far as possible the student is given class-room instruction upon the nature 
and culture of the plants he handles before he takes up the work in the garden. 
It is impossible in the fruit garden, as in all other directions, to give all the 
students practice in all the operations of small-fruit growing. When there is 
insufficient work in any direction to give to all the students who work in the 
department, it is given to those who especially require it. In this manner we 
give the first choice of work in fruit growing to those who expect to follow it 
after graduation, and the same principle i is true of work in the orchards, vine- 
yards, vegetable garden and on the lawns. It is not expected, however, that the 
work alone in any of these directions can make an accomplished fruit grower or 

gardener. Much depends upon the student. We encourage the presence of all 
students in the gardens and expect that they shall ask questions upon any sub- 
jects connected with our work. It is this interest on the part of the student 
that promises the most practical results. 

The orchards are two in number, comprising apples, forty-eight varieties; 
crabs, five varieties ; pears, thirty-six varieties; cherries, eight varieties; plums, 
seven varieties. The apple orchard has never been a success so far as produc- 
tiveness is concerned, although it has yielded some good results in the way of 
experiment. The first difficulty with the orchard is wet feet. A part of it is 
low with a retentive subsoil. At present writing the drainage system of the 
orchard is receiving a thorough overhauling. Last spring students gave the 
orchard a thorough pruning, elevating the tops of the trees so that it was possible 
to plow under them. The orchard was thoroughly plowed and cultivated, all 
sod was removed from about the trees, the trunks were scraped and a general 
renovating was given. I have confidence in the orchard. It is certainly useful 
for experimental purposes. A part of the orchard is well loaded this year. 
The pear orchard is just coming into bearing. It is remarkably vigorous and 
promising. The plums, which had been injured previously by premature falling 
of the leaves, came through last winter in a weak condition. We shall plant 
again where necessary, however. 

The are two vineyards of considerable extent and a smaller one containing 
some of the new varieties. Altogether, we are growing sixty-three named 

varieties and a number of hybrids and seedlings. This year the grapes have 
been given much attention and we are confident of a good crop next year. In 
one vineyard we shall put up an illustrative system of trellises to represent to 
students all the methods of out-door training. In the vineyards, as elsewhere, 
the work is done by students. 

The vegetable garden comprises seven acres. It is carried on as a market 
garden under the immediate supervision of my foreman, Mr. Charles 8. Cran- 
dall, who combines with experience a commendable zeal and energy. In fact, 
to him is due great credit in all work of the Department. Special attention is 
given to the construction and management of hot-beds and cold frames. We 
ure now constructing, largely by way of experiment, a hot-bed and forcing- 
house, to be heated by hot air from a home made coal furnace. 

The features briefly outlined above, with the methods and appliances acces- 
sory to them, comprise the means of out-door illustration in horticulture. In 
most regards they are sufficient to enable a diligent student to obtain the prac- 
tical operations of the art. As yet we are entirely unsupplied with any means 
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for storing or evaporating fruits and vegetables, for collecting and preserving 
specimens for class illustration, for providing green-house or forcing-house 
instruction, or for carrying on much necessary in-door work in cold weather; 
but Iam confident that, as the Department grows, these means will be pro- 
vided. 

The class-room instruction in horticulture now extends through four and a 
half months, six weeks of which is elective. As an indication ‘of the ground 
covered by the present term’s lectures, I submit the following: 


BRIEF SYNOPSIS OF LECTURES ON HORTICULTURE. 


I. GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


1. Origin of cultivated plants. 
. Extinction in wild state due to cultivation. 
. Variations of cultivated plants. . 

a. Nature of. 

b. Causes of. 

(1.) Excess of food. 

(2.) Change of latitude and climate as affecting size, form, color, 
productiveness, flavor, hardiness, etc., with discussion of accli- 
mation. 

(3.) Cross-breeding and hybridization. 

(4.) Inheritance. 

5.) Bud variation. 
4. Methods of cross-fertilizing. 
5. Nomenclature of cultivated plants. 
6. Propagation of plants. 
+ 
8 
9 


OS ww 


;. General discussion of fungous diseases. 
. Wild fruits worthy of attention. 
). Weeds. 


Ul. VEGETABLE GARDENING. 


1. General methods and considerations. 

Capital. 
Land. 

ce. Fertilizers — stable manures, commercial fertilizers. 

as High culture — tillage, double cropping. 
. Cold frames, hot beds, forcing houses. 

f Transplanting. 

yg. Vitality of seeds. 

h. M: arketing. 

4. Storing. 

j. irrigation. - 

Concise specific directions for growing all garden crops, with remarks 
upon history, botanical features and peculiarities of variation of 
each. 


II. Pomontocy or Frurr GRowIneG. 


1. General methods and considerations. 
a. Methods of improving fruits. 
(1.) Chance growing of seedlings. 


10 
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(2.) Theories of VanMons and others. 
(3.) Cross-breeding and hybridizing. 
6. Nursery practices. 
c. Grafting and budding. Influences of stock on graft and graft on stock. 
d. Nomenclature. 
2. Orchard culture. Discussions of apples, pears, quinces, peaches, plums, 
cherries, etc., in each case following this synopsis: 
a. Varieties. 
History. Regions of highest development. 
c. Soil, drainage, manures. 
d. Cultivation. 
e. Pruning, top grafting. 
f. Harvesting and marketing. 
g. Fungous and other diseases (Insect troubles are discussed at length 
by Prof. Cook. ) . 


3. Vineyard culture, following above synopsis. 

4. Small fruit culture, following above synopsis in the discussion of straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, currants, gooseberries, cranberries, 
huckleberries, ete. 


’, MIscELLANEOUS MATTERS. 


1. Commercial seed-growing. 
2. History of horticulture. 


Aside from the regular work in horticulture I have the Juniors in essay writ- 


ing as a part of their rhetorical exercises. These Juniors are also taking horti- 
culture, and I have assigned to them outlying subjects connected with their 
study and such as to demand investigation in both the field and the library. I 
submit the 


EXTRA THESES IN HORTICULTURE. 


Double fruits, their nature and cause. 

The genus Morns, its botanical and economical status. 
Differences between the apple and the pear. 

Leaf glands of peaches, plums, cherries, and apricots. 

Effects of antumn setting, with experiments. 

The genus Allium, its botanical and economical status. 

The genus Brassica, its botanical and economical status. 
Windbreaks for horticultural purposes. 

Variations of raspberry leaves. 

Productiveness of weeds. 

Methods of propagating onions. 

The weeds of our garden. 

The flowers of watermelons and muskmelons. 

The flowers of pumpkins and squashes. 

Sweet herbs for the garden. 

Botanical structure of Indian corn, and methods for cross-fertilizing it. 
Culture of horse-radish, and changes produced by cultivation. 
Best time and methods of planting tree seeds, especially nuts. 
The genus Pyrus, its botanical and economical status. 

The genus Ribes, its botanical and economical status. 
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Autumn buds of apples, pears, plums, and cherries. 
Autumn tints of foliage. 
Tomatoes and peppers, and methods for crossing each of them. 
The genus Prunus, its botanical and economical status. 
« Asparagus, its cultivation and botanical characters. 
The Umbellifere ; what has it contributed to the garden, and how? 
The genus Fragaria, its botanical and economical status. 
Rhub: wh, its culture and botanical characters. 
History of the dahlia and its culture. 


The college is fortunate in the possession of an unusually fine park which 
embraces one hundred acres of undulating and broken surface. Ten profes- 
sors’ residences are arranged along one side of this park, while the central and 
rear portions are oc cupied by the college buildings, some twenty in number. 
Opposite the residences, the park is skirted by Red Cedar river, a part of whose 
banks are high and precipitous, its whole length skirted with native trees and 
bushes. The grounds are laid out under the dominant features of the pictur- 
esque, and in the main the individual objects are arranged with excellent taste. 
The preservation of natural undulations of surface, and of wooded banks and 
forest trees, with the entirely natural growth of spruces, is especially fortunate. 
The grounds illustrate all ‘the important principles of picturesque gardening. 
The selection of ornamental plants is large and instructive. During the lect- 
ures on landscape gardening, I take the students out of doors and point out to 
them the salient features of gardening. I have also required them to write 
down and describe those portions of the grounds which, to their minds, best 
illustrate the principles of apparent increase of extent, foregrounds, variety, 
simplicity, richness, polish, snugness, seclusion, gradation, appropriat on, 
adaptation, gaiety, tranquility, sombreness, poverty, etc. 1 add the following: 


BRIEF SYNOPSIS OF LECTURES ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING, 


I. LIyrropuction. GENERAL DIscussION OF THE FINE ARTS. 


Principles of painting and their, relation to landscape gardening. 


IJ]. IpeaL LANDSCAPES. 


1. Natural landscapes. 
Imitation of nature. 
Interpretation of nature 

The Picturesque and the Beautiful, comprising discussions of 
unity, harmony, variety, simplicity, contrast, appearance of 
extent, foregrounds, gradation, connexion, snugness, seclusion, 
adaptation, appropriation, richness, polish, gaiety, quietness, 
sombreness, poverty. 

Artificial landscapes. - 


Til. AppeLtiep LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


Parks and paddocks. 
Cemeteries. 
3. Highways, avenues, etc. 
3. Homes and private grounds, including discussions of sites, conyen- 
ience, economy, walks and drives. lawns, windbreaks, trees, shrubs 
and flowers. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS IN LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


1. Name the fine arts. Difference between imitation and interpretation of 

Boner 
. Name the divisions of landscape gardening; also give the leading differ- 

ences between the beautiful and the pictur esque. 

3. How do you increase appearance of extent? Illustrate gradation. 

4. Define variety. How is it attained? 

5. What is appropriation? Name three important points in the adornment 
of highways. 

6. What are the leading characteristics of formal gardening? 

7. How can we produce gaiety? 

8. Name five points to be considered in the selection of a site for a resi- 
dence. 

9. Name some importannt points in the adornment of cemeteries. 

10. How would you make a lawn? 

11. Describe an ideal group of trees. 

2. Describe an ideal windbreak. 
13. Where should we plant Lombardy poplars ? 


It is the endeavor to illustrate the lectures, both in horticulture and land- 
scape gardening, by actual practice, although, of course, it is impossible to ever 
fully realize the effort. Necessarily, some of our work is not illustrative. I 
transcribe from the work-book, the following routine of work, selected at ran- 
dom, for a student during July: Pruning apple trees; weeding onions; mowing 
with a lawn mower; potting strawberries; shovelling earth; cleaning apple 
trees; pruning young wood from vineyard; picking peas; cleaning drive; clean- 
ing and trimming drive, ditto; ditto; scraping apple trees; raking on drive; 
ditto: ditto; pruning g -apevines; raking and trimming drives; ditto. Two- 
thirds of this was fairly illustrative. fn this case the young man had expressed 
no preference for any particular labor. I will take another instance for the 
month of June: Killing currant worms; poisoning cabbage worms; ditto; 
ditto; repairing bridge on lawn; planting apricots; applying commercial fer- 
tilizer to cabbages; working on cold-frames; pruning apple trees; planting 
various vegetable seeds; poisoning potato bugs; ditto; ditto; removing cold- 
frames; poisoning potato bugs; ditto; transplanting celery; picking goose- 
berries; picking peas. his student had expressed a desire to kill injurious 
insects. One or two who desired to work in the orchards did four-fifths of 
their work in pruning, scraping, training, etc. For all students who desire it, 
I lay out experiments in the garden, orch: wds and vineyards, and give instruc- 
tion in methods of manipulation and original investigation. Many of those 
who are taking the lectures in horticulture this fall will conduct experiments. 
next year in methods of culture, cross fertilization, and in other directions. 1 
um also endeayoring to give my students actual practice in budding, grafting, 
inaking layers, cuttings, etc. During the cold weather of early spring I shall 
conduct indoor work with root grafting and other matters so far as our accom- 
modations will permit. I shall ‘also endeavor to give every student practice in 
criticising varieties of fruit. In their seasons, collections of many varieties of 
strawberries, ‘aspberries, grapes and other fruits, upon labelled plates, will 
be put before the students for testing. The students have taken hold of the 
work cheerfully this summer. 

From the active horticulturists of the State the Department solicits commu- 
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nications and suggestions. It is proposed to inaugurate as many experiments 
as our means will admit for the benefit of fruit-growers and others. The means 
and appliances of the Department are very limited in this respect. However, 
many experiments are under way. ‘The most prominent at present is the test- 
ing of new fruits and vegetables. We solicit new varieties from originators, 
desiring, especially, to secure them before they are put upon the market. We 
are attempting the improvement of promising wild fruits. The first essential 
to successful experiment is a systematic record. In order, therefore, to make 
an exact record of the whole visible biography of all our cultivated plants from 
sowing to maturity, arrangements have been made for competent observers— 
one for the fruit garden and orchards, one for the vineyards, and one for the 
vegetable garden—to make daily notes throughout the season upon conditions 
of plants and important phenomena of growth and structure. This arrange- 
ment will enable us to present in systematic tabulated form the seasons of 
germination and maturity, the period of the plant’s greatest and least vigor. 
the exact external influences of culture and weather, the detailed char acteristics 
of leaves, flowers and fruits, and many other highly important features of 
experiment. 

This report, so far as this paragraph, was published and distributed to the 
press and to to the horticulturists of the State as a “Statement concerning the 
Department of Horticulture and Landscape of the Agricultural College of 
Michigan.” It received extended and favorable commentfrom the press, and I 
hope that it has awakened an interest in the college among our very extensive 
fruit-growing population. 

The improvements upon the college premises, so far as the work of the De- 
partment is concerned, have been extensive in certain directions. ‘The removal 
of over a hundred trees has improved our landscape in many places. ‘The most 
patent fault with the grounds is the sombreness of expression. This fault must 
be corrected by the judicious removal of trees and by the introduction of 
attractive flowering shrubs. The drainage of the apple orchard and vegetable 
gardens has been overhauled. The cat-hole east of the farm house has been 
drained in the most thorough manner by Mr. C. M. McLouth. We intend to 
grow crops upon it next year. 

The needs of the Department are many and urgent. ‘The supply of tools of 
all sorts is small and poor. ‘There is no suitable room for keeping tools, for 
packing, sorting or storing fruits or vegetables. The basement of College Hall 
which is now used for this purpose, is dark, damp, and cold, and in every way 
entirely unfit for our use. It isalsomuch too small. The storing of vegetables 
in the basement is unwholesome. The basement should be used wholly as a 
store-room for College Hall, having ash bins built in. The present method of 
storing ashes in barrels is bungling and unsafe. The Department needs a work- 
room which can be used in cold weather. Many students desire to carry on 
illustrative labor in root grafting and in other directions, but which cannot be 
done to any extent with our present accommodations. We have been obliged to 
work out of doors and in a cramped corner of the horse barn during the cold 
weather in making mats for hot-beds, and in doing other work which is illus- 
trative and attractive to students. We have no place for keeping seeds or for 
preserving specimens for class instruction. We haye been obliged tosell nearly 
all our vegetables at a sacrifice this fall for want of any place for storing them. 
The instruction has been largely suited to our means of illustration; conse- 
quently it has been fragmentary and unsatisfactory in many directions. There 

has been given no adequate instruction in the important matters concerning 
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the propagation of plants, in floriculture, forcing-house and green-house prac- 
tices, and in numerous vital particulars. 

During the whole year an especially gratifying feature has been the readiness 
and in many cases the eagerness with which the students have entered into the 
spirit of all labor which is illustrative. his fact is indication enough that no 
pains and effort should be spared to render all features of illustrative labor 
prominent. As yet we have no means for furnishing educational labor. 


Respectfully submitted, 
L. H. BAILEY, Jr., 
Professor of Horticulture and Landscape Gardening. 
OcroBERR, 1885. 


REPORT OF THE PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY. 


President Willits : 

The year just closing has been one of busy prosperity in the Chemical Depart- 
ment. The attendance of students in their classes has been prompt, and their 
work satisfactory. 

In the autumn term three classes daily received instruction in this Depart- 
ment, namely: Seniors in chemical physics; Juniors in organic chemistry, 
and the same class in blow-pipe analysis. In the spring term the Seniors had 
daily lectures in meteorology, and the Juniors three hours daily in chemical 
analysis. In the summer term, the Seniors had one hour daily in quantitative 
chemical analysis, the Juniors a daily lecture in agricultural chemistry, the 
Sophomores a daily lecture in elementary chemistry, and two hours a week in 
chemical manipulation. 

This course in lecturing and teaching would have been impossible but for 
the efficient aid of my assistant in chemistry, who has done the work of a full 
instructor, besides his assistance in the care of the laboratory and the appar- 
abus. 

OUTSIDE WORK. 


In December I attended the Sanitary Convention at East Saginaw, and gave 
a public address on the water-supply for that city. 

In March I attended the meeting of the Sanitary Council of the Mississippi 
Valiey (of which Iam a member,) at New Orleans, and presented a report on 
the means to guard our people from a threatened incursion of cholera and 
yellow fever. This journey involyed a large expense and considerable per- 
sonal sacrifice. 

The question may arise, “‘ Why should a professor in an Agricultural Col- 
lege interest himself in these questions of public health?” Iam sure that the 
public health is a question of the first importance to agriculturalists because all 
disturbances of production and distribution of public wealth reach the produc- 
ing Class in their final sweep, and leave their abiding impression there. The 
march of yellow fever from New Orleans to Southern Ohio in 1879 affected 
the welfare of every farmer in Michigan as certainly as it did the citizens of 
Memphis in Tennessee or Gallipolis in Ohio. A second outbreak of yellow 
fever on the banks of the Mississippi, or the sweep of cholera up the St. Law- 
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rence would exert a marked depression on the prosperity of Michigan. No 
class of men are more interested in health than farmers, and any effort to pro- 
mote the public health is not out of place even for a professor in an Agricult- 
ural college. 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


The duty laid upon me by the State Board of Agriculture in arranging for 
the Farmers’ Institutes in the State was duly performed. [ attended the 
Institutes in Flushing and Monroe. The Institutes in the State were held 
according to the programme adoptetl by the State Board. These Farmers’ 
Institutes continue to be a power for good to farmers and College alike. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


The meteorological observations begun in 1863 by the order of the State 
Board of Agriculture, have been continued to the present day. The value of 
continuous observations running through so many years increases with the 
years in increasing ratio. They cover a longer period than any taken in this 
State, and furnish the data for an exact study of the meteorology of our State. 
While the labor of a single observation is trifling, the confinement and care of 
tri-daily observations for 22 years becomes a burden. 

While the Chemical Department has had no startling experiences for the 
year, and its work has been of the plodding, persistent, every-day-at-work 
order, yet reasonable prosperity and satisfaction with the results crown the 


year. Respectfully submitted, 
R. C. KEDZIE, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, } Prof. Chemistry. 
September 30, 1885. t 


REPORT OF THE PROFESSOR OF ZOOLOGY AND ENTOMOLOGY. 


To the President of the State Agricultural College: 


The work during the past year in my Department has been very pleasant and 
satisfactory. ‘Tle students have shown much interest and enthusiasm in their 
work, and have made good progress. 

In the antumn term twenty-two of the Senior class elected zodlogy. The 
class in anatomy—consisting of Juniors—numbered thirty-six. Divisions of 
this class numbering nine students, each spent one hour daily in laboratory 
work under my special supervision. 

During the spring term, the Junior class, numbering thirty-one, attended the 
daily lectures in physiology. During the first half of the term three hours 
were spent each afternoon in laboratory work. During the last half of the 
spring term twenty-two Seniors attended the lectures in geology, which are 
elective. 

During the summer term the Junior class, numbering thirty-two, attended the 
daily lectures in entomology. It “ts very desirable to have at least two hours 
a week laboratory work in this study; but owing to the press of other required 
duties, it was found impracticable for the students to find the time. About 
one hour daily was given to such as could get the time in the laboratory. 
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Since the beginning of the spring term Mr. C. P. Gillett of the class of 1884 
has been taking post graduate study, looking toward a master’s degree. Mr. 
Gillett has studied very thoroughly and described with illustrations several in- 
sects that were discovered to be enemies to various garden and field products. 

Mr. Hodges, of the same class with Mr. Gillett, spent some time in the labor- 
atory engaged in histological work. One of the Seniors, Mr. Woodmansee, did 
much laboratory work dissecting insects. 


SUGGESTIONS. 
. 

I wish to renew my urgent request that the apiary be made complete and put 
in charge of some competent assistant. It would be self-sustaining, and at the 
same time illustrate more fully the science and art of apiculture, would give 
me needed relief, and would surely add to the number of our students. 

LT also wish to urge that onr manual labor operations be so modified as to 
make it possible for me to have for each pupil at least two hours each week 
laboratory work in both entomology and zodlogy. This is granted in all kin- 
dred institutions so far as I know, and would add ver Vy oreatly to the value of 
these studies. 

COLLEGE WORK OTHER THAN INSTRUCTION. 


I have lectured once before the whole body of students by special request, and 
have prepared two of the series of bulletins sent out by the college. One ona 
new wheat enemy, [sosoma nigrum, and one on the winter management of bees. 
I prepared two papers for the institutes, which were presented at Plymouth and 
Manchester. In one of these lectures I treated of the physiological effects of 
alcoholic drink, in the other of noxious insects. 

During the entire year I have taught a large and interesting class in the col- 
lege Sabbath School. Our study has been given to the life of Paul and to the 
life of Christ. 

EXPERIMENTS. 


During the year I have had fully the usual number of inquiries regarding in- 
sects. All subjects have been promptly investigated and the desired information 
given as soon as possible. In many of these investigations I have profited by 
the aid of Mr. Gillett. Several new insects have been described and illustrated, 
and such of these reports as have not been published in the last report of the 
State Board will appear in the next report. 

In the spring, I received a large number of bees dead of diarrhoea, that I 
might make a careful microscopic examination of the excreta, with a view to 
determining the precise cause of the winter malady. The results were published 
in all the bee journals. 

We have tried many experiments with insecticides, the results of which will 
appear in institute lectures. 


THE APIARY. 


Notwithstanding the general and widespread mortality among bees the past 
winter, our bees wintered very well indeed. 

It would seem that our unvarying success almost demonstrated that cellar 
wintering, in a proper cellar and with proper care, is a certain success. Owing 
to an accident, mice got into some of our hives, and in two cases utterly 
destroyed the bees. 
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We have sold several colonies of bees during the season, and have secured a 
large harvest of honey. 


OUTSIDE WORK. 


Last fall I prepared a large and complete collection of apicultural products, 
instruments, bee plants, bees, etc., for the New Orleans Expositiou. 1 
attended the annual meeting of the State Horticultural Society, where I pre- 
sented two illustrated papers, both of which are published in the annual report 
of that society. I also presented a paper before the annual meeting of the 
State Bee Keepers’ Association, of which body I was elected president. I have 
acted as president of the Ingham County Horticultural Society, which holds 
monthly meetings. By special invitation I presented an illustrated paper on 
Economic Entomology before the North American Pomological Society at the 
Grand Rapids meeting. During our August vacation, I attended the meeting 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science at Ann Arbor, 
which was not only a very enjoyable, but a very profitable occasion. 


DONATIONS TO THE ZOOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Miss Helen S. Norton: 

Three specimens lava from Sandwich Islands, and 57 specimens of marine 

shells. 
C. H. Judson: 

Twenty-one specimens of fossils from Lucas county, Ohio. 
Voiselle & Larose: 

Two willow Pt:rmigans. 

Pace ore age : 
One ammonite. 
W. H. Jessup : 
Specimen of partzite. 
Lieut. J. A. Lockwood : 

Ammonite, 2 baculites, opalized wood, 2 concretions and fossil wood. 
Rev. O EF. Murray: 

Brick of tin. Tin dust. 

Gates Stannard : 
Kill-deer eggs. 
A. G. Nead purchased : 

Virginia deer and fawn, gray fox, white rabbit and long-tailed duck. 
hk. WM. Bates: 

Fossil brachiopods, crinoidal stems, spirifer, and fossil coral. 

Detroit Scientific Association: 

Fifty-seven specimens of native woods. 
Chas. Sinith : 

Three specimens marble, selenite, five specimens sulphate of iron, three speci- 
mens iron ore, three specimens talc, Turkish emery, two specimens tourmaline, 
hornblende, two specimens garnets in emery, three specimens Chester emery, 
serpentine, corundum, Turkish emery wheel, corundum emery wheel, brown 
hematite, three specimens sandstone, stalactite, conglomerate, granite, two 
specimens Italian marble, three specimens limestone, umber, two speeimens 
pottery, quartz, iron concretion. 

T. A. Stanley : 


Cast skin of a snake. 
11 
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OD. Leper: 

Jaw of bill fish, Florida bean. 
A, L. Marhoff : 

Peduncled wasp’s nest. 
Student : 

Wasp nest. Vespa vulgaris. 

iespectfully submitted, 
A. J. COOK. 


REPORT OF THE PROFESSOR OF BOTANY AND FORESTRY. 


To the President : 


The following in brief is my report for the year closing September 30, 
1885. 

Having at last been relieved from the teaching of horticulture,— something 
which I long desired, [have been able to give more attention to botany. So 
far as is apparent to me, the students are very attentive and exhibit a good 
degree of interest in the subject, though manual labor and military drill make 
it quite difficult for those who desire ‘it, to spend much time “ botanizing ” at 
the college and in the vicinity. In the autumn term the Sophomores were 
instructed in systematic botany and in the afternoon of the same term, fifteen 
Seniors and specials spent two hours a day for four days in the week at labora- 
tory work with the compound microscope. During one day in each week they 
received a lecture on the subjects investigated. 

During the spring term, the Sophomores, in two sections, took a course much 
like that of the Seniors just referred to. 

In the summer term, the Freshmen began the subject, and in two sections 
had-daily exercises in structural botany. 

Besides these, eight others, resident graduates or other students, took special 
work in botany. ‘These were not in the regular classes, but received much 
attention and had free use of microscopes and other apparatus. They usually 
made some experiment, and all made observations, drawings and notes 

[t is very certain that if others knew of our excellent equipments for a great 
rariety of work in botany, a much larger number would avail themselves of the 
opportunity. 

As my work is now mainly confined to teaching botany, it is likely to 
be little understood or appreciated by those who have a limited knowledge of 
the subject. 

Only eighteen years ago, our best colleges and universities, including Har- 
vard, required but six weeks of botany, with a chance to elect a few weeks more 
in learning to find out the names of plants. 

It is only altttle over twelve years since the foremost colleges of our land 
begun to introduce laboratory work with the aid of compound microscropes 
and other apparatus. 

Now, and for some years past, all of our students have been required to spend 
five-sixths of an academic year with daily exercises in botany, and then they 
have an apportunity to clect still more. Mali of this time is devoted to libor- 
atory work in the study of plant-physiology, by which students learn how 
plants are put together, and how they grow, including many things pertaining 
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to the movements, fertilization of flowers, and minute plants which are para- 
sitie and injurious. 

To give a little notion of the kind of work done in a modern botanical labor- 
atory, I will mention a few examples: 

Recently, a person who is now a professor of agriculture, spent one term in 
the study of the wheat plant, includiug the intricate structure of the kernel and 
germinating plant. Another, who is now a professor of horticulture spent 
over a term in a similar study of Indian corn. ‘Two others who are now pro- 
fessors of agriculture spent considerable extra time in the study of forage 
grasses. Several others have studied grasses, two of whom made excellent ex- 
hibits at our State Fairs and one made a collection of grasses which went to 
New Orleans. Several have studied the smuts and rusts and moulds, including 
the cultivation of these minute plants. 

Besides the regular class work in the forenoon, I venture to give you a brief 
account of what happened in one day at the time of writing this report. One 
student is poisoning dried plants before placing them in the herbarium; another 
is fastening these to sheets of paper, together with their labels; another is shell- 
ing out and putting away samples of driel seeds of weeds for comparison in case 
samples are sent here for identification; one is working on the history and 
structure of the Ezyptian lotus from our botanic garden; another studies some 
old potato sprouts which h:ve formed small tubers; another comes in by re- 
quest of the professor of horticulture to study the structure of asparagus; an- 
other, who is an editor of a widely circulating horticultural magazine, is work- 
ing on the structure of the asters, and other difficult plants which he is likely 
to have sent him for identification; another resident graduate from Japan is 
studying the smuts and rusts which infest our wild and cultivated plants, and 
is just now delighted to find the spores are germinating on some of his young 
plants of wheat grown in the laboratory. At the same time, an expert is em- 
ployed at my expense to make drawings of grasses and clovers for a proposed 
work on these subjects. 

In brief, the botanical laboratory is more and more becoming a place for 
daily resort by special students and by those who wish to look up something for 
some other class, or for an exercise in our popular Natural History Society. 


THE MUSEUM OF VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 


This occupies the rooms over the laboratory and study. Much of my time 
during the past year has been devoted to collecting, preparing, and arranging 
specimens in this museum. Unless one has done some of ths kind of work, he 
could little understand the great amount of time which is required to make a 
museum. Most of the specimens must be found and brought here, as they are 
not in the market. It is my plan to arrange most of the specimens in natural 
orders, though there will be some exceptions to this rule. The samples of 
timber sent to Philadelphia in 1876, and to New Orleans in 1884, have been 
polished, relabeled, and with many-additions have been placed on exhibition. 

The forest products so far placed on exhibition, occupy the cases and other 
space about 16x54 feet. At the left on entering the door are some 14 samples 
of natural grafts as they appear above ground, and samples of many more as 
they appear below ground. ‘There are two logs grown over deer’s antlers, two 
trees containing nests of wood-peckers, quite a number of slabs of our leading 
sorts of trees, samples of 13 sorts of posts formerly buried to show that it makes 
no difference which end up they are set in the ground; there are sma!l trees 
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eight or ten years old from the’ arborteum, sections of logs of several kinds 
showing how they check at the ends as exposed in the mill. yard, cuts showing 
much sap-wood, much heart-wood, or the heart one side the center, a number 
of trees injured by vines, one grape vine over one hundred feet long; several 
trunks which are very winding, samples of many kinds of knots cut and pol- 
ished, some tough boards from second growth trees, sone showing defects caused 
by dead limbs which remained on the tree. ‘There are polished boards of our 
native and cultivated trees and shrubs in great variety, a collection of barks, of 
peat, of pressed wood to imitate carving, very thin sections of seventeen species 
of woods suitable for the school room to use as illustrations; truncions and cross- 
sections of our native woods; samples damaged in various ways by insects ; 
blacw ash, buttonwood, and white pine separating into layers; pieces of trees 
damaged by lightning, by mice, by squirrels, by birds, and by horses, where the 
owner failed to provide a hitching post; a very good collection of nuts and 
cones, and cotton; quite a collection of the cereals, such as wheat in various 
conditions and from several countries; twenty-seven sorts of sorghum, rice in 
the bundle as grown at the south, hybrids between wheat and rye, 90 species of 
grasses in bunches, roots taken from tiles which had been obstructed, samples 
of labels and plates as used by various horticultural societies; a typical set of 
fossil plants; a case devoted to Indian corn classified as dent: flint, tuscarora, 
sweet, pop, and “husk” or “poded” corn. Among the most interesting of these 
are samples grown from the “earliest’’ times by Indians in Florida, in Dakota, 
in Canada ; corn in various stages of manufacture, corn with a different even num- 
ber of rows from four to thirty-six, ears with the rows running spirally, ears 
without evidence of rows, corn which has been crossed, ears of many colors, and 
ears each one of which shows more than one color of corn, ears doubled at the 
end, corn inside the cob, ears which taper very much, ears defective, ears with 
much silk, ears where every kernel is covered by a nusk of its own, a stalk con- 
taining seven ears, one 153 feet high with the tip of the ear nearly 12 feet from 
the ground. his collection of Indian corn is thought to be very complete for 
this country. 

In one case is a beginning of a typical collection of mosses, liverworts, lich- 
ens, fungi, ferns, rushes, etc., so arranged that a visitor may get a little notion 
of these orders of plants. 

In future, it is the intention to keep the museum open every day. Visitors 
who wish to receive much benefit from the specimens should take time to read 
the labels. 


THE HERBARIUM. 


For a year past, I have given more attention to the herbarium than ever be- 
fore. While I did the work of a Professor of Horticulture, no time could be 
spared for this work. An herbarium is as necessary for the student of botany 
as a Shorthorn herd book is to the breeder of one of the leading kinds of cattle. 
We have been mounting the addition of 2,500 species of European plants sent 
us from Harvard University. To the “outsider” any amount of work may be 
placed on an herbarium without making any show. 


THE BOTANIC GARDEN. 


Th s has run along about as usual with some improvements by way of adding 
plants and adding some earth in low places. 
As is well known by those who have recently been at the Agricultural College, 
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the botanic garden is situated on the east side of the brook which runs between 
the green-house and the botanical laboratory. A rustic foot bridge enables 
people to pass from one high bank to the other. Boulders, large and small, 
have been freely used about the slopes and the different orders of plants, and 
for steps or seats on the shady bank or near the water. The garden is divided 
into 41 wards, each of which contains plants of one or more natural orders. 
There is a printed guide with a map to the garden, given as part of a former 
report. These are given to my students to help in their studies of botany. 
During the past year, three numbers of the College Speculum contained some- 
what lengthy articles in regard to the botanic garden. From this place I took 
a dozen or more interesting aquatics to the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, held in Ann Arbor. The garden requires consider- 
able attention to keep the plants and labels in their proper places, and to 
replenish the vacancies which are always to be found. No attempt is made to 
keep everything ih the style of a flower garden on a fine lawn, yet it is common 
to hear the remark from visitors, “‘ This suits me the best of any place at the 
college.”’ 

Here the florist finds much to admire, the artist picks out the views which 
suit him best, and no doubt poets and lovers find this a pleasant resort, while 
the pleasure seeker thinks it worth looking over. The farmer’s wife thinks 
“it is nice,’ while the husband takes notes with a determination to fix up that 
rough piece of his back of the house. The young girl thinks “ it cute,’’ while 
the students of entomology and botany think it a little paradise. 


THE ARBORETUM. 


This contains a little less than two acres and is situated between the houses 
of Dr. Kedzie, the secretary, and the highway at the north. It was begun ten 
years ago and now presents many things of interest to the botanist, hcrticul- 
turalist or any one who has an eye to the beauties of nature. It now contains 
about two hundred species of trees and shrubs, nearly all of which are labeled. 
Quite a number haye fruited, some of them more than once. Of those fruiting, 
I may mention white ash, basswood, catalpa, sugar maple, ash‘leaved maple, 
red elm, silver maple, mountain maple, chestnut, chinquapin, white birch, 
canoe birch, Hercules club, butternut, European larch, choke cherry, service 
berry, hop tree, alder, European apple about as large as a pea, probably the 
parent of our Siberian crab, and three or four others an inch in diameter, the 
parents of our cultivated apples. At this time a detailed account of the 
arboretum would seem to be out of place. 


DONATIONS. 


The donations have been as follows : 

Prof James Satterlee, Lansing, Mich. : 
One knarl from a chestnut tree. ., 

The heirs of FP. S. Sleeper, Class of ’68, Galesburg, Mich : 
Seventy-five dry herbaceous plants. 

J. W. Higbee, Class of ?74, Colfax, Washington : 
Samples of wheat, oats, and barley. 

Prof. Edgar Grimm, Class of ?73, Corvallis, Oregon : 
Four samples wheat. 

Fred Schumacher, Akron, Ohio: 
One package corn, oats and barley chop. 
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One package barley chop. 
One package gram. wheat meal. 
One package oat flour. 
Ono package cracked wheat. 
One package gram. yellow corn meal. 
One package barley meal. 
One package rye flour. 
One package barley flour. 
One package white corn flour. 
One package rye shorts. 
One package bolted yellow corn meal. : 
One package rolled wheat. 
One package oat bran. 
One package oat dust. 
One package oat shorts. 
One package Avena A. & B. oatmeal. 
One package hulled oats. 
One package pearl wheat. 
One package rolled wheat. 
One package wheat. 
One package barley. 
One package pearl barley. 
One package cracked barley. 
One package farina. 
One package hominy. 
One package yellow cracked corn. 
One package gram. 
One package corn meal. 
One package white corn farina. 
One package samp. 
Hon. T. T. Lyon, South Haven, Mich. : 
One cocoanut in shuck. 
Fossil wood from Arizona. 
Frank Wells, Lansing, Mi h. : 
Three reed fish poles, Arundinaria tecta. 
Thomas Foster, Lansing, Mich. : 
One beech natural graft. 
Miss May Chapman, Bangor, Mich. : 
One orchis. 
MISCELLANEOUS WORK. 


The number and variety of questions asked is on the increase, requiring a 
good deal of time for replies. 

After serving as secretary of the American Pomological Society for four 
years and editing two reports, I positively declined to serve for a third term. 
The lust meeting was held at Grand Rapids. It was well attended and consid- 
ered by many good judges to be the best meeting of the kind ever held in 
America. 

Several invitations to lecture, including some from other States, were 
declined. | attended the usual number of farmers’ institutes. 

In accordance with a new act of the Legislature, I prepared one bulletin 
which was, “‘Testing the Vitality of Seeds buried in the Soil.”? This was 
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largely quoted by the agricultural press of this country and by at least one 
journal in England. 

Owing to the amount of work required in the museum and on the herbarium, 
with the care of the arboretum, botanic garden and classes, I have been unable to 

make many experiments, thouch [have seen much that I should like to under- 

take College work prev ented me from faking any part in the recent meeting of 

the ‘American Association for the Advancement of Science, held at Ann Ar bor. 
I was also, for the same reason, unable to present a very worthy paper at the 
meeting of the Society for the Promotion of Agricultural Science, held at Ann 
Arbor. 

In undertaking a large number of experiments during the time I was pro- 
fessor of botany and horticulture, I often attempted more than could be satis- 
factorily completed. A lack of means also sometimes made it necessary to 
drop some experiments before completion. ‘To properly complete some that 
were begun would require yeats of repetition before reliable results could be 
obtained. 

As I am now no longer professor of horticulture, but professor of botany 
and forestry, it has seemed to me that all the time at my disposal could profit- 
ably be given the study of grasses and the diseases of plants, or the low forms 
of plants injurious to vegetation. <A study of the latter is close, hard work, 
which has been too much neglected, but is likely soon to assume the promin- 
ence attained by economic entomology. 

To one who has made many experiments, and seen a little how difficult it is 
to arrive at correct conclusions, and how slow the people are to give due credit 
for the same, the encouragement for work in this direction is not very great. 
especially when the time and means are limited. 

In closing, I cannot help telling you how much I appreciate the great interest 
and cordial support in word ard actions you have given the Botanical Depart- 
ment. It does one good to see your enthusiasm spreading through all the work 
of the college from the faculty and students to the humblest employé. It. cer- 
tainly bespeaks a rapid growth and greater efficiency of the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College. Cordially your friend, 

W: Jo BRAL; 
Prof. of Botany and Forestry. 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Sept. 29, 1885. ‘ 


REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS AND ENGINEERING. 


To President Edwin Willits : 

Dear Sir: —I have pleasure in submitting to you the following Report of 
the Department of Mathematics and Engineering for the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1885. y 

CLASS WORK. 


My assistant, L. G. Carpenter, whose report is appended, taught classes in 
algebra, geometry and drawing, astronomy for the fall term of 1884, hay- 
ing on the average three and one-half classes each day. I taught classes in 
agricultural engi:.eering, civil engineering, surveying, trigonometry, algebra, 
mechanics, astronomy Pag drawing, making an ayerage of two and one-half 
classes each day. . 
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The topics taught in each class are, I think, fully indicated in the catalogue. 


The following in tabulated form will probably coufer any information desired 
respecting the class work: 


TABLE. 
| Number. 
Study. | Class, SSS SSS Remarks. 
‘Enrolled. | Passed. Failed. 
| 
Civil Engineering______- Senior _. __--. 16 16 0 |Elective—Spring Torm. 
Agricultural Engi-| |Seni P A 
Sees ce Sao t 28 28 0 |Elective—Fall Term, 1884. 
Agricultural Engi-llo.s: Elective—F: 5. § 
1 | ISenior_.... ective—Fall Term, 1885. Same 
neering_--.----_--___- ig (poteetbhes oe 9 ws 1 : hour with Psychology. 
INStLONOM Yat see esse ee- Senior. -....- | 24 24 0 |Elective—Summer Term. 
Mechanics..--.----- es Sophomore__| 36 32 | 4 \|Required—Summer Term. 
4 : S | 
Surveying:.2-----5 =... .2- |Sophomore-_| 36 32 2 |Required—Spring Term. 
Trigonometry--------...|Sophomore__| 36 32) 4 |Required—Spring Term. 
Algebra: 2... -2--..---.-. |Mreshman::- 16 10 6 /Required—Fall Term, 1884. 
Drawing (Mechanical)__|Freshman__-}| 20 4h) Sve eee et | eee ee eee Mechanical Students. 


In addition to the class work I have attended to the following college duties: 
I have superintended and designed repairs to the steam works, pumps, 
engines and machinery. Since September Ist I have had supervision of the 
work of college carpenter. I also prepared drawings and specifications for the 
new mechanical bmlding and I have had charge of the shop work of the 
students in the mechanical department. A separate report of the repairs in 
brick, iron and wood, and of the improvements needed, will be submitted. 


COURSE IN MECHANIC ARTS AND ENGINEERING. 


In this course I have charge of the shop work and drawing, both of which 
pertain to the province of engineering. 

Our building for shops not being completed it became impossible to carry 
out the systematic shop work which had been planned. At one time it was 
questioned whether any shop instruction better be attempted until the new 
shop was completed, it was finally decided, however, to give all the shop 
instruction possible in our existing buildings. Accordingly benches were fitted 
in all available parts of the boiler house, forges were erected near the boilers, 
and such money as could be afforded was invested in tools for iron and wood 
working. Room for six students to work in wood was found in the old brick 
carpenter shop. Places were found for twenty-five students, or for nearly all 
entering that course. 

Subsequent events proved the wisdom of the latter course, for more has been 
accomplished than the most sanguine expected. 

Our policy of managing the shops is to keep the labor, so far as it possibly 
can be made educational, employed on objects of utility. No wages are paid 
for this labor, but a time account is kept against each piece of werk. ‘The 
students have been yery enthusiastic in the work. In the wood shop, the 
young men acquired considerable skill in the use of the saw, plane, square, 
hammer, and in making glue joints, while at the same time the work has been 
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wholly given to useful articles. Students have constructed packing boxes, 
bench work, tool cases and patterns for foundry work. 

Mr. H. B. Mohn has had charge of the wood working, and, considering the 
disadvantages of having a bad room, poor benches and no power, has done 
exceedingly well. 

In the iron shops we were somewhat better equipped, as we had one good 
room in the boiler-house into which we could put our machinery. The 
room has been very much crowded, but still it has answered very nicely. In 
the room, 23x38 feet, we had the following machines: 

One 18-inch lathe, F. S. Perkins, Lowell, Mass. 

One 12-horse-power engine, Olds & Son, Lansing. 

Two 10-inch lathes, F. E. Reed, Worcester, Mass. 

One 8-inch shaper, Boynton & Plummer, Boston. 

One 8-inch lathe, Sheperd, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

One 10-inch lathe, Warner & Swasey, Cleveland. 

One planer 24 inch by 24 inch by 8 feet, G. A. Gray, Jr. & Co., Cincinnati. 

One 20-inch drill press, F. E. Reed, Worcester, Mass. 

One gig-saw, our own make, and benches for eight students. 

The iron work has been in charge of Mr. James Wiseman, our engineer. He 
has proved himself very competent as a workman and an instructor. The stu- 
dents have been at work principally on two turret lathes of which the castings 
were obtained of the Frontier Iron and Brass Works, Detroit. We did not get 
at work on these until about September 28, so at this date but little has been 
done. We hope, however, to have one lathe ready for work in the spring term 
1886. The students have evinced great enthusiasm for this work and we have 
had little or nothing to complain of on the score of carelessness or neglect. 

The amount available for equipment of the shops is only about $2,300, and 
until more money can be obtained we shall labor under great disadvantages so 
far as machinery is concerned. Had it not been for the machinery previously 
bought, very little could have been done with the large class already admitted 
to the college. As it is we can afford instruction only as follows: hand wood 
working 8, lathe work in wood 2, blacksmith work 8, bench work in iron 10, 
machine work in iron 8, or a total of 36 students. 

With proper plant we could in time complete our own equipment, but in the 
meanwhile we are likely to suffer by not having tools enough for the students. 

We are already at work on two 15-inch lathes; when these are completed 
we propose to construct a small engine and engine-lathe. These will help our 
equipment materially. 

In all our dealings with the manufacturers we have found them very liberal 
and willing to give great concessions for the sake of aiding the college 
and of introducing their tools. We invariably obtained large discounts, and 
many drawings have been donated. 

Mr. B. F. Sturtevant, of Boston, Mass., very liberally donated to the college 
a 24-inch pressure blower and eight blast gates, to be used in the blacksmith 
shops. This is a very liberal donation indeed, and considering the number 
of tools needed and the small amount of our available fund is very acceptable. 

Prof. Louis McLouth, who has the general oversight of the education mat- 
ters pertaining to the mechanical department, will no doubt report fully in 
regard to further resources and needs of the Department. 

I am, sir, respectfully yours, 
R. C. CARPENTER, 
Prof. of Mathematics and Civil Engineering. 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, September 30, 1885. 
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REPORT OF THE PROFESSOR OF VETERINARY SCIENCE. 


To the President: 

Sir:—I beg to submit the following report of work done in the Veterinary 
Department for the year 1884—5. 

In September 1884, the second course of veterinary science commenced at 
this college. The class consisted of 26 students. 

The autumn term was devoted, as on a previous occasion, to instruction in 
veterinary anatomy; the horse being taken as the standard, and comparisons 
were made from it of the ox, sheep, and hog, when with the aid of skeletons, 
and other equipments lent me by several departments of the college I was able 
to illustrate many of my lectures, in I trust, a satisfactory manner. ‘Towards 
the close of this term the students purchased a horse, which enabled us to do 
some practical work in anatomy; this I felt proved a great aid in impressing on 
their minds, the situation, structure, and relations of many parts, which it 
would be difficult to do without an actual subject, and although the class and 
myself labored under much difficulty, as we were without a proper dissecting 
room to do our work in, yet I feel that we were richly repaid for any trouble 
we went to. While doing this work I divided the class into two divisions; No. 
1 working the first part of the afternoon, and No. 2 the second part; by this 
arrangement the other duties of the students were not interfered with, and I 
was not inconvenienced by too many persons being around the cadaver at one 
time. Before the animal was killed it was put under the influence of chloro- 
form, which enabled me to show the class some of the ordinary operations of 
veterinary surgery in a practical and humane manner. 


SPRING TERM, 1885. 


During this term my class was composed of 28 Seniors and one special; my 
work consisted in giving daily lectures upon the diseases which affect the ex- 
ternal surface of the body of the domestic animals, as well as one weekly lect- 
ure upon materia medica, in which I described the actions, uses, doses, and 
many other matters relative to the handling of drugs. I also gave several 
Jectures upon the external conformation of the horse, as well as the manner of 
examining an animal for soundness prior to purchase. In pursuing this study I 
first of all went over the many points in the lecture room, having a life sized 
diagram to illustrate my remarks, after which I borrowed a few horses and 
went through the operation in a practical manner, discussing, as we went along, 
the good and bad points of the animals before us. 


DURING THE SUMMER TERM 


my class consisted of 25 students, and my work consisted in giving Jectures 
upon the internal diseases of the domestic animals; I also continued my lectures 
upon materia medica. It may be worthy of special mention, that during this 
term I gave a number of lectures upon veterinary obstetrics which I illustrated 
with large diagrams and described many difficulties in parturition, pointing out 
the important features to be observed in labored cases of calving, lambing, foal- 
‘ng, etc., which I consider very important subjects to those engaged in stock 
raising. 

[ illustrated other lectures in this course with actual cases of disease when it 
was possible for me to do so. 
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OUTSIDE WORK. 


During the autumn of *84 I delivered addresses upon subjects relating to live 
stock before the Shorthorn and Holstein associations of this State. In the 
winter I lectured at three Farmers’ Institutes, and in my turn I delivered the 
Wednesday afternoon lecture at the college. I also attended to the veterinary 
requirements of the animals in the horticultural and agricultural departments, 
of this institution. 

I prepared and issued a bulletin, as requirsd by an act of the Legislature re- 
cently adjourned. In July of this year | was appointed State Veterinarian by 
the Governor of the State, since which time I have attended to the several 
matters required in that office. 

I wish to add that the very liberal appropriation given to the Veterinary De- 
partment by the Legislature of 1885 will enable me to conduct my various ex- 
ercises at the college with, I trust, very much greater benefit to those students 
who may elect this study as part of their college course, as the building now in 
course of erection will be equipped with models, instruments, dissecting and 
operating rooms, and other materials, with which I can readily illustrate my 
lectures much better than I have ever been able to do in the past. 

Very respectfully submitted. 
KH. A. A. GRANGE, 
Professor of Vetermnary Science. 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Sept. 1, 1885. 


REPORT OF THE PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


Yo the President: 

I have the honor of submitting the following brief report of my work for the 
year 1884-5: 

A year ago, a change was made inthe English course owing to the eyicent 
necessity, that our Freshmen should be equipped with a better knowledge of 
English before beginning the study of rhetoric; and it was my duty to give the 
class then entering, instruction in such topics as should most fully prepare them 
for subsequent work. The Freshmen, with a few specials, made a class of fifty- 
eight, and were taught in two divisions. Whitney’s “ssentials of English was 
used as a text-book. Beginning with the structure of the simple sentence, the 
class was led step by step through all the varieties of English construction, be- 
ing required not only to explain the examples furnished in the text-book, but 
to bring in for discussion those of interest, found in their general reading. 
Then the general principles of etymology were taken up, with reference to 
derivation and composition. The*verb, with its peculiarities of formation, was 
given special attention. A little book of Shakespearean selections in Clark 
and Maynard’s English classic series, furnished the text for analysis and _pars- 
ing, the last month of the term. The wisdom of the change in the course was 
fully vindicated when the class took up rhetoric in the summer term. 

My other work during the full term, was elocution with the Freshmen, Shake- 
speare readings with Juniors, and English literature with the Seniors. ‘The 
freshmen met in sections six times a week, for voice culture, drill in position, 
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action and gesture, and the declamation of sclections from American orators. 

This class numbered fifty-six, and each student presented three exercises. The 
Juniors met Thursday afternoons for reading Shakespeare, the play selected 
being Julius Cesar. The Seniors meet Wednesdays, for the reading of critical 
essays on the productions of contemporary English poets, Browning, Mrs. Brow- 
ing, Tennyson and Matthew Arnold, furnishing most of the matter studied. 
Besides these essays, others were presented, on the lives, and characters, of the 
authors, and their relations to contemporary literature. General discussions 
were had on the subjects presented, and the written work was left with myself 
for correction. The class numbered thirty-three. 

During the spring term, I gave instruction to the Sophomores,meeting in two 
divisions, in advanced rhetoric, taking A. 8. Hill’s Principles as a guide. The 
philosophy of style, and the fundamental principles of narration, description, 
conyiction and peisuasion, were the subjects of study. The text-book work 
was supplemented by lectures, and the exposition of illustrative passages from 
classic English authors, the study of Burke’s speech on “ Conciliation with 
America,” and essays applying the principles discu-sed. The class met on 
Tuesday afternoons during the term for the study of Burke. Hach of the thirty 
students was required to present, before the class, three essays, one descriptive, 
one narrative, and one argumentative. During this term, the work in elocu- 
tion was carried forward with the Fr eshimen, the class numbering fifty-six,meet- 
ing in two sections on Saturday mornings, having the same drill as the previous 
term, and each student presenting four ‘declamations. The English literature 
was dropped, the Seniors having essays on historical subjects with Professor 
Harrower. The Juniors met for Sh: akespeare readings, the same as the pre- 
vious term, selecting Othello as the play to be studied. 

My work during the summer term was, English literature with the Juniors, 
readings in Milton with the Seniors, and the direction of. the exercises of com- 
mencement week. After six preliminary lectures, the Juniors took up the study 
of English literature, using Shaw's New Manual, with Chambers’s Cyclopedia of 
English Literature, for illustrative e readings. Each Slee need before the 
class, three critical essays, following an outline previously suggested, the entire 
class having previously read the selection criticised, so as to discuss intelligently 
the merits of the essuyist’s criticisms. The class numbered thirty-four. The 
Seniors met Wednesdays during the term for a study of Milton’s * Paradise 
Lost.” The first four books were read with such comment and exposition as 
seemed desirable. The Shakespeare readings were continued with the Juniors, 
Thursday afternoons. During this term as “during the.entire year, the Seniors 
and Juniors met every other Wednesday afternoon to deliver before the students, 
and such other persons as might attend, original speeches, on subjects sug- 
gested by myself or chosen by them. While this is a valuable exercise, bring- 
ing a discipline and culture obtained in no other way, it involves on the part 
both of student and instructor a large amount of work. ‘To select so great a 
number of suitable topics, neither inappropriate nor hackneyed, to secure from 
the library, observation or reflection, the proper material to plan so as to present 
in the brief times allowed, only the strongest points, to express the thought so 
as to secure brevity, yet not sacrifice the oratorical swing of the sentence; to 
secure proficiency in delivery by repeated rehearsals,—requires an amount of 
time and effort, not to be appreciated by any save those who have directed such 
work. There have been delivered, during the year, one hundred and twenty- 
two of these original speeches. It was my duty to supervise all the public ex- 
ercises of commencement. Besides the suggestion, and correction of literary 
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work, and drill of classday and commencement speakers, the erection and seat- 
ing of the large tent used on that occasion, involved some time and much 
anxiety and effort. 

The success of the occasion, however, was ample compensation. I have de- 
livered two of the regular Wednesday afternoon lectures in the chapel, one on 
“Milton’s Personal Character” and one on “The Growth of the English Novel;” 
and I have attended the Farmers’ Tustitutes, as appointed by the Board of 
Agriculture, lecturing on ‘Public Speaking.” 

The work of the English Department has been seriously affected by the loss 
of Professor Harrower, who for four years relieved me from what, for one man 
is a great burden of literary exercises. ‘The need of additional help in this 
work, as well as of better equipments for this Department, is too well known to 
yourself, to make any discussion of the subject here necessary. 

Respectfully submitted. 
EK. J. MACEWAN, 
Professor of English Language and Literature. 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
October 1, 188d. 


REPORT OF LIBRARIAN, 


To the President : 


The winter vacation of 1884-5 was spent at the library of the University of 
Michigan, where Professor Davis and his assistants gave me every opportunity 
for learning the best methods of library work as well as access to the book 
rooms and seminary rooms at all times; a considerable amount of subject 
cataloguing was done. there under the supervision of Professor Davis and with 
the assistant librarian, Miss Farrand. 

The work of the library, care of the mail, and attendance on visitors has 
been done with but little assistance and has required all the time; the subject 
catalogue has been doubled in size and the author’s catalogue thoroughly 
revised ; eleven large lamps have been hung in the alcoves which, by that 
means, are comfortably lighted for reading; new chairs have also been added. 

The book department has had added, by binding, 282 volumes; by gift, 200 
bound volumes and 200 pamphlets; by purchase, 336 volumes, making the 
total number of bound yolumes 7474 without duplicates, and 1212 pamphlets, 
or 8686 books and pamphlets together. The following persons have kindly 
assisted in completing our collections, viz: 


HR. Gass—Reports of Supt. of Public Instruction, 1878-1882. 
Secretary of War—Official Records War of Rebellion, six vols. 

Dr. Henry B. Baker—Report State Board of Health, 1883. 

John Eaton—Report Commissioner of Education, 1882-3. 

Hon. T. Robitaille—Journals Legislative Assembly, Quebec. 
Commissioner of Railroads—Report of same, 1880-’81,~82—83-’ 84. 
Secretary of State—Five volumes Farm Statistics, Michigan. 

Dr. T. C. Abbot—Kentucky Agricultural Report, 1879. 

Dr. T. C. Abbot—College Documents, 23 vols. 

Dr. T. C. Abbot—Ohio Journal Education, 2 vols. 


\ 
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Dr. T. C. Abbot—Michigan Journal Education, 1 vol. 

Dr. T. C. Abbot—Nebraska Agricultural Report, 1870, and a large number of 
other reports. 

Ifon. O. L. Spaulding—Tenth Census of United States, 4 vols. of same. 

Ifon. J. E. Hilgard—Coast and Geodetic Survey, 1883. 

Hon. H. W. Cannon—Annual Report Comptroller Currency. 

Hon. H. M. 'Teller—Senate and House Journals. 

Hon. Edward Orton—Geological Survey of Ohio, vol. 5. 

Department of State—Commercial Relations, 2 vols. 

Mrs. H. A. 'Tenney—Michigan Reports, vols. 51, 52. 

W B. Hazen—Report Chief Signal Officer. 

D. E. Salmon—Vol. L., Report Bureau Animal Industry. 

G. B. Loring—Report Depar tment of Agriculture, 1884. 

Department of War—Report of Chief of Engineers, vol. 4. 

Hon. J. M. Gregory—I. and IL Reports Civil Service Commission. 

Hon. ©. V. R. Pond—Report Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Wim. Sims—Report State Board of Agriculture, Kansas. 

T. T. Lyon—Report Missouri State Horticultural Society. 

T. 8S. Gold—Report Connecticut Board of Agriculture, 1884. 

hao Emery—Temperance Physiology. (Hunt.) 

W. J. Beal—New Hampshire Agricultural Report, vol. 

Fish Commission—Repor ts Commission, 1880-81-82. 

Lieut. Lockwood—United States Army Regulations. 

L. G. Carpenter—History of Berea College 

Prof. 8. M. Tracy—Mo. Agricultural Reports, 1866, 1867, 1878, 1879. 

War Department—American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac. 

Smithsonian Institute—Report Smithsonian Institute, 1883. Contributions 
to Knowledge, vols. 24-25. 

President Willits—Life and Character of James A. Garfield. 

HH. A. Conant—Michigan Manual, 1885. 

Department of State—Consular Reports, 3 vols. 

Department of Navy—KEclipse of Sun, 1869. 

Department of Navy—Astronomical and Meteorological Obs , 1881. 

CO. W. Dabney—North Carolina Exp. Station, 1884. 

F. W. Cragin—Vols. 8-9 Trans. Acad. Science, 1881-1884. 

T. J. Burrill—Ilinois Industrial Report. 

The following pamphlets have been presented by the persons named or are 
from the departments at Washington: 

Departinent of State—Consular Reports, Nos. 42-3-4-5-6-7-8-9, 50. 

Experiment Station Reports—Mass., Penna., Bussey Institution, Conn., 
Miss., Colorado, Cal., Manitoba, Tenn., Wis., Ohio, Paris, Madras and others. 

Crop Reports—Ohio, Ga., Tenn., Ky., Mass. 

College Catalogues—42. 

Witter J. Baxter—Annual Report State Board Corrections and Charities, 
1884. Proc. 10 and 11 Annual Nat. Confs. Charities and Corrections. 

N. 5. Whitney—Ninth Annual Report Montreal Horticultural Society. 

G. B. Loring—Agricu!tural Grasses of U. S. 

Estate of F. S. Sleeper—Six volumes Scribner’s Magazine; two volumes 
American Agriculturist; Naturalist’s Directory, 1878; eighteen pamphlets on 
Entonological Subjects. 

S. M. Clark—Commencement Address, Iowa College. 

Navy department—Report of Superintendent of Astronomical Papers. 
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Prof. and Mrs. C. Georgeson—Rapport sur lVextraction du sucre de sorgho 
sucré aux Etats Unis en 1884. 

Prof N. H. Winchell—Geological Report 11 of Minnesota. 

Mrs Harriet A. Tenney—United States Statutes, 1883-4, and 1884—5. 

Bureau of Education—Five educational pamphlets. 

Wm Brown—Application of Scientific and Practical Arboriculture to 
Canada 

Treasury Department—Reports Bureau of Statistics. 

War Department—Signal Service Papers. Report Lt Gen. of Army, 1884. 

Agricultural Department—Sugar Industry of U. 8 , Agricultural Grasses and 
other papers. 

Robert Manning—Reports and papers of Mass Horticultural Society. 

J. N. Foster—Biennial Report State Public School for Dependent Children. 

J. D Frederiksen—Creaming Milk by Centrifugal Force. 

E. F. Webster—Report Department of Revenue, Settlement and Agriculture, 
Madras. 

C. B. Collingwood—Minutes Twenty-sixth Annual Convention Delta Tau 
Delta Fraternity. 

Essex Institute—Bulletins of same. 

Seed catalogues and implement dealers’ trade lists—H. S Hampton, Idaho. 

Eusébe Senécal & Fils—Le Journal d’Agriculture illustré. 

L, G. Carpenter—Monthly Weather Review and Signal Service Notes, No. 13. 

Dr. Henry B. Baker—Puapers from State Board of Health ottice 

J. Thorburn—List of Geological publications of Canada and publications. 

Institute Lombards—Vols. 15-16 Scientific Collections. 

Prof. 8. H. Johnson—Scales of points of cattle and other papers. 

French Minister of Agriculture—Documents officials, statistique. 

J. W. Wadsworth—Report N. Y. State Agricultural Society. 

J T. Henderson—Analysis comm. fertilizers and other papers. 

Wm. Saunders—Agricultural graphics and other papers. 

Ameri an Museum of Natural History—Annual Report 

Wm Sims— Kansas. 

C. A. Wetmore—State Viticultural Comm. Reports California. 

Prof. L’ H. Bailey—Treatise on Dutch Bulbs. Catalogue N. American 
Carices and Supplement Botanical Gazette, vol. 9. 

Franklin Institute—Fiftieth Anniversary. Official Catalogue International 
Electrical Exhibit. Report Twenty-seventh Exhibit Am Manufactures. 

J. W. Sanborn—Missouri Agricultural Reports, Nos. 13, 15, 16, 17%. 

Jas. Mills—Report Ontario Agricultural College 

Prof. C. W. Scott—Agricultural EKJucation. 

H. 8. Evans—Montreal Horticultural Society Report. 

Sanford Fleming—Proc. Canadian Institute. 

A. A. Crozier—Modification of plants by climate. 

E. B. Reed—Fifteenth Annual Report Kntomological Society, Ontario. 

Dr. T. C. Abbot—Experimental wheat growing and fifty other pamphlets. 

Informe comision para la destruction de la Langosta, Public Instruction, 
Madras. 

Our reports were sent to sixty experimental stations and colleges in the old 
world and in South America and Mexico, aud we have had some matter sent 
us in return; the exchange will be kept up the coming year. 

The newspapers and periodicals taken are as follows, viz: 
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Annales deChimie et de Physique. 
Art Journal. 

Agricultural Gazette. 

Chemical News. 

Engineering. 

Garden. 

Gardener’s Chronicle. 
Knowledge. 

Nature. 


American Agriculturalist 
American Bee Journal. 


American Architect and Building News. 


American Chemical Journal. 
American Cultivator. 
American Journal of Science. 


American Journal of Comparative Medi- 


cine and Surgery. 
American Library Journal. 
American Microscopical Journal. 
American Naturalist. 
American Veterinary Review. 
Andover Review. 
Army Journal. 
Atlantic Monthly. 
Banker’s Magazine. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Westminster Review. 
Edinburgh Review. 
British Quarterly Review. 
London Quarterly Review. 
Fortnightly Review. 
Nineteenth Century. 
Contemporary Review. 
Boston Journal of Chemistry. 
Botanical Gazette. 
Breeder’s Gazette. 
Canadian Entomologist. 
Century Magazine. 
Chicago Tribune (Daily). 
Christian Union. 
Country Gentleman. 
Critic. 
Detroit Free Press. 
Detroit Post. 
Dial. 
Kducation. 
Electrical World. 


DEPARTMENT REPORTS. 


FOREIGN. 


| 
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North British Agriculturist. 
Journal of Anatomy 
Journal of Chemical Society. 
Journal of Forestry. 


Journal of Royal Agricultural Society. 


Journal of Science 

Sotheran’s Price Current of Books. 
Veterinarian. 

Veterinary Journal. 


AMERICAN. 


Engineering News. 
Entomologica Americana. 
Gardener’s Monthly. 
Harper’s Weekly. 
Harper’s Monthly. 


‘Industrial America. 


lowa Homestead. 
Journal Franklin Institute. 


Literary World. 
Littell’s Living Age. 


MeMillan’s Magazine. 
Magazine of American History. 
Manufacturer and Builder. 
Mathematical Magazine. 
Michigan Farmer. 
Microscope. 

Mirror and Farmer. 
National Live Stock. 

New England Homestead. 
New York Independent. 
New York Tribune. 

New York Nation. 

North American Review. 


Ohio Farmer. 


Popular Science Monthly. 
Poultry World. 


| Prairie Farmer. 
/ Rural New Yorker. 
Science Observer. 


Sanitary News. 

Sanitary Engineering. 

Science. 

Scientific American. 

Scientific American Supplement. 


/ Southern Cultivator. 


Wallace’s Monthly. 


Van Nostrand’s Magazine. 


Vick’s Monthly. 
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American periodicals donated by the publisher, or by individuals : 


American Bee Keepers’ Magazine. 
oy Missionary Magazine. 
< Rural Home. 

Adrian Weekly Times. 

Advance. 

American Farmer. 

Appleton’s Literary Bulletin. 

Battle Creek Journal. 

Bee and Poultry Magazine. 

Cincinnati Grange Bulletin. 

Charlotte Republican. 

Charlevoix Journal. 

Christian Register. 

Clinton Independent. 

Coldwater Republican. 

City and Country. 

Deaf Mute Mirror. 

Farmers’ Advocate. 

Farm and Fireside. 

Farmers’ Bulletin. 

Farm, Herd and Home. 

Flint Globe. 

Grand Rapids Times. 

Grand Haven Herald. 

Grand Traverse Herald. 

Grange Visitor. 

Hillsdale Standard. 

Hillsdale Leader. 

Imports and Exports of U.S. 

Tudustrialist. 

Ingham County News. 

Tonia Sentinel. 


Kalamazoo Telegraph. 
Lansing Journal. 
«Republican. 
“e Sentinel. 
Midland Republican. 
- Sun. 
Moderator. 
Monroe Commercial. 
Naturalists’ Bulletin. 
Official Gazette. 
Our Young People. 
Owosso Times. 
Practical Farmer. 
Romeo Observer. 
Saginaw Morning Herald. 
Scientific Roll. 
Southern Live Stock Journal. 
Sorghum Growers’ Guide. 
St. Louis Leader. 
Union Signal. 
Three Rivers Tribune. 
Sentinel. 
Ouray ‘Times. 
Traverse Bay Eagle. 
Weekly Globe and Canada Farmer. 
Wolverine Citizen. 
Paw Paw True Northerner. 
Watchman. 
Locomotive. 
Garden. 
New England Farmer. 


We have also received a few copies of several other of our county papers, all 
of which we are very glad to have, as some one will be sure to want them dur- 


ing the year. 


Library hours haye been lengthened to fifty-six hours a week, for students, 
and during late fall and early spring, when regular work is not furnished, the 
library is open seventy hours a week to all. 

Eleven new large lamps have been hung in the alcoves, a number of chairs 
added, and nettings hung at the doors and windows. 

Excellent success has been had the past year in securing books by exchange, 


both from other States and from abroad; it will be necessary during the next 
two years to increase the shelf room of the library, either by adding shelves at 
the top of the present shelves, or at the front of the alcoves, or by placing a 
tier of shelves in the center of the room. 

The librarian feels it a duty to call attention to the need of a work-room and 
store room; the library is growing quite rapidly and all accessions and accu- 
mulations must at present be handled in the sight and hearing of all readers 
and visitors. 
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There should also be hand-washing and closet accommodations, not now 
afforded to the hbrary. 
The above suggestions are respectfully submitted with this report. 
M. J. C. MERRELL, 
Librarian, 


REPORT OF PROFESSOR OF MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS. 


President Michigan Agricultural College : 


Sir :—I have the honor to render for your information, the following report 
of the condition of the Military Department at this college, for the year 1885. 
In obedience to orders from the War Department I reported for duty at the 
college in November, 1884. Prior to that time there had been no military 
organization whatever. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 


At the close of the winter vacation, I began drilliny a squad of Seniors 
daily, in the elements of Infantry tactics and a month later other squads were 
formed, the Seniors above mentioned, having by that time become sufficiently 
advanced to assist me as instructors. On May 1, upwards of ninety students 
having been voluntarily enrolled for military instruction, a cadet battalion of 
two companies was organized and daily company drills were substituted for 
squad drills. Military exercises have been continued without interruption during 
the college year. In August, the cadets had become sufficiently proficient in 
the manual of arms and in marching to make a highly creditable appearance 
in Lansing on the occasion of the Grant Memorial service. During the sunimer 
dress parades were occasionally substituted for drills with satisfactory results. 
Target practice has been held on several Saturdays. ‘The targets used being 
those owned by the State troops, which are situated in the Chandler marsh. 
It is hoped that by another year the college will have a target range of its own, 
thus obviating the disadvantage incident to using a range so remote as is the 
one used heretofore. 


THEORETICAL INSTRUCTION. 


As far as practicable, the officers of the cadet battalion have been taken from 
the Senior class. They haye been required to recite to me three times a week 
in Upton’s Infantry Tactics. The cadet officers have organized a military 
society, at which I preside. This meets once a week for the purpose of stimu- 
lating the interest in military matters at the college. At these meetings essays 
are presented on military subjects and military questions are discussed. On 
July 3,1 delivered a public lecture in the chapel on the subject of Military 
Instruction at Colleges. 


DISCIPLINE. 


The general discipline of the college has not passed under my control. As a 
rule, the cadets, during their military exercises, have manifested a desire to: 
acquit themselves in a creditable and soldierly manner. No punishments have 
been resorted to, except an occasional reprimand or temporary relegation to an 
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awkward squad. The degree of discipline maintained is largely dependent on 
the cadet officers. ‘These are appointed by me, with the approval of the presi- 
dent of the college, and receive letters of appointment signed by both. It is 
my aim to select for these positions, students who not only are proficient at 
drill but who carry their soldierly bearing and gentlemanly conduct into all the 
affairs of daily life. Should the general discipline of the college pass under 
military control, lam confident that regularity and promptness in attendance 
at classes and a more orderly state of things in the dormitories would result. 


UNIFORM. 


The dark, navy-blue uniform adopted for the College Cadets is similar to 
that worn at the State Universities of Ohio and Wisconsin. It is neat, inexpen- 
sive and can be worn with propriety on all occasions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


A legislative enactment conferring the brevet rank of second lieutenants on 
military graduates of the college is desirable. Such an act was passed in behalf 
of the graduates of the Orchard Lake Academy with beneficial results. 

Trecommend that Upton’s Infantry Tactics be recognized as one of the Senior 
studies in the next annual college catalogue. A thorough knowledge of even 
elementary tactics requires time and study. 

I recommend that no student shall be graduated, after 1886, who has not 
been subject to military drill and discipline for at least one year, and, to ac- 
complish this result, | suggest that military drill be made compulsory for 
Freshmen and Sophomores. Under existing arrangements (many students 
dropping tactics at the end of every term) my task is too much like that of 
Sisyphos to be beneficial to any but beginners, or satisfactory to myself. I am 
obliged to go over the same rudimentary ground each term, and battalion drill 
is never reached. 


CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion, I have to thank the president of the college, his predecessor, 
and the State Board of Agriculture for the aid and encouragement they have 
given me in my efforts. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. A. LOCKWOOD, 


Lieut. 17th U. S. Infantry, Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 


MicuH. AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, t 
October, 1885. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH ENSILAGE, 


MADE BY THE FARM DEPARTMENT OF THE MICHIGAN STATE AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGE, 1881-2 


The following statements were printed in our report for 1881-2, but as our 
supply of that issue is exhausted, and frequent inquiries are made for this 
paper, it seemed best to reprint it this year: 

At the last regular session of the Legislature an appropriation was made of 
one thousand dollars, “for the purpose of conducting experiments with ensil- 
age, for the feeding of animals, the culture of amber cane and new v: rieties 
of grain and beet roots, by the farm department of the Agricultural College.” 
The bill was not passed until quite late in the session, being approved June Alb 
1881, so that we were somewhat hurried in the preliminary work of preparing 
the ground and building the silo. As anew grain barn, with high basement 
walls, was being erected on the farm, we decided to build the silo in one cor- 
ner of this basemeut, with the thought that if the ensilage experiment was not 
satisfactory, the silo could be utilized as a root cellar. A space in the north- 
east corner was chosen for this purpose, and a wall made, eighteen inches 
thick, well laid with common field stone and strong mortar. ‘Tiles were laid 
to carry off water, and the floor was then covered with small stones, bedded in 
cement, and then cemented, as well as the sides, until all was smooth, and sup- 
posed to be air and water tight. The inside measurement of the silo is 14x15 
feet, and walls 8 feet high. There is a door four feet wide and six feet high 
from the silo into the basement, where the ensilage is taken out. Where 
circumstances will admit, I think the barn basement is the proper place for 
the silo. It is near the stables where it is to be used, and a door through 
which it may be taken out, directly to the animals, is more convenient than ‘to 
lift the ensilage over the top of the wall. Silos can be built in almost any 
barn in this manner at much less expense than if built separately, as no extra 

expense for roof is incurred. When filling the silo, matched plank were fitted 

in the doorway to the basement, and the ensilage packed against these as the 
filling proceeded. When opened, the ensilage was found to be as perfectly pre- 
served next to these plank as im any other part of the outside of the silo. 
Matched plank, two inches thick, were used as a cover, care being taken to 
have them fit closely, but not to bind in the settling. 


The items of expense incurred in building the silo are as follows : 
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JEN Pa SUNT Ts SN ee eo 2 gC oR iD aT OP Re $10 00 
Wifty-six perch of stone, at 75 cents a perch..-...----.-+--+---+-- 42 00 
Magia Stone. tah.G0,cents:a perch. 22522290. 2 sos dB ete 33 60 
PMMA DEOI nO ats: Sirah) = werd se pe Wee grok ay. Lay et dal ie 11 00 
STEEL SNe SR a) SUR nae PY Le a ap Cee Cee ON Pye eA PL ae TRE 3 40 
a ALTOl COMET b. Ab iets Se ei a aN eee Bo ee 5 80 
Grouting bottom, cementing sides, ete... 2... ...s222.-4-5--2.---- 10 00 
BN efeuoeeTIl MELE AEC RAO VEL Nest ate Sty ad 05) ee ta eee, Fe 30 00 
ea eaie Ra CRNGOYCEMNS Bil: oro) eS Ses SLM hes cea ae SAE 6 00 

$151 80 


CORN-FODDER GROWN FOR ENSILAGE, 


The land upon which the fodder corn grew is a sandy loam—sand_ predomi- 
nating. It had grown a corn crop the previous year, and was clean, but not 
sufficiently fertilized to produce a large crop. It was put in good condition to 
receive the seed, and drills marked three and one-half feet apart. June 11th 
the plat of 1g acres was planted with the Hathaway dent corn—the variety 
grown upon the farm for some years. Corn was dropped in the drills and coy- 
ered by hand, at the rate of one and one-half bushels to the acre. I think less 
seed would have given a larger yield, as it was too thick to make a large 
growth. ‘The corn came up well and grew very rapidly, receiving three culti- 
vations. and being kept free from weeds. In August the severe drouth began 
to tell upon its growth—the leayes and some of the stalks turning yellow, 
occasioned by the dry weather and the crowded state of the plants. But few 
ears formed. I quote from our field notes: July 21st—The ensilage corn is 
rolling considerably. July 28th—The ensilage corn has been at a stand-still 
for a week, on account of the extreme dry weather. August 8th—The ensi- 
lage corn has been shortened a good deal by the dry weather. August 18th— 
Continued rains. The ensilage corn, though cut short, seems to be making 
some growth at present. August 26th—The ensilage corn is again nearly at 
a stand-still, owing to the dry weather. That the dry weather shortened the 
crop was plainly eyident. 


FILLING THE SILO. 


We began cutting the corn and filling the silo on Monday, Sept. 13th. The 
most of the stalks were green and full of juice at this time.’ On some parts of 
the plot some stalks were browned and the lower leaves dried, but to no great 
extent. A two-horse tread-power and our ordinary stalk-cutter, made at Ful- 
ton, N. Y., were used. A one-horse cart, and a double team and wagon drew 
the corn to the silo, which was only a few rods distant. The work was mainly 
done by students, who only work three hours in the afternoon, and so no full 
day’s work was performed. On Wednesday, the 15th, it rained, and the cut 
fodder was somewhat wet, and some*corn was cut while the water was dripping 
from it. On Thursday, the 16th, we finished the cutting. The corn, cut in 
pieces about one-half inch in length, was run directly to the silo, where it was 
spread and tramped down as compactly as possible. Nothing was mixed with 
the fodder, and no other crop but corn was put in the silo. We cut at the rate 
of two tons an hour, I think, and we found the tread-power to answer a very 
good purpose. With a large machine more power would be needed, but twenty 
tons a day works it up quite as rapidly as most farmers will desire. Farmers 
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will, I think, find any good power cutter will do as well, perhaps, as some of 
the more recently patented machines known as ensilage cutters. The stalks 
were not weighed when put in, but we have weighed the ensilage as it was 
taken from the silo, and it weighed out 40,000 pounds in round numbers, or 
between ten and eleven tons to the acre. This yield is a very fair one, when 
the condition of the land and season are taken into account; but I have no 
doubt that it might be trebled, perhaps more, under the most favorable con- 
ditions. 


COVERING THE SILO. 


The ensilage having been carefully leveled, so that the pressure should be 
equal, the planks, two inches thick and eight inches wide, were nicely fitted as 
the covering proceeded, care being taken that there should be no danger of 
binding at the ends, as the settling continued. It was then weighted immedi- 
ately with stones, at the rate of nine hundred pounds to the square yard. 

Various means for securing the desired pressure for the ensilage have been 
suggested, but it seems quite probable that weights of stone, wood, bags of 
grain, or boxes of earth will be found after all most desirable, as such pressure 
is constant and needs no watching, while a screw-power neglected, or forgot- 
ten, will be quite likely to resultin failure ‘Tne labor of putting on the stones 
and taking them off is no great item in the account. The stones we used had 
to be drawn a short distance, and three boys with a one-horse cart weighted the 
silo in four hours. 


COST OF RAISING CORN AND PUTTING SAME IN SILO. 


Rlowine andsharrowing Itiacres 282 to5 i= aoe ek be Re oe $3 00 
Nierkoumetana col amt et oe be ee Nee a ee ao ha ese he ee aaa 
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This makes the entire cost of growing corn and placing in silo $2.09 per ton. 
This amount also includes the time of getting the horse-power from a neigh- 
boring farm and returning the same, and some allowance must be made for 
delays that were unavoidable in work with which none of us were familiar. 

There was no outward sign of any change going on within the silo. Only a 
temporary roof was over it for some time, and on cne or two occasions it was 
left in such shape as to receive some rain. On December 15th the silo was 
opened. ‘The ensilage was found to be nicely preserved. There was no mould 
next to the plank or sides worth mentioning, and there has not been one per 
cent of waste. 

The thorough exclusion of the air is the secret of its preservation. It mat- 
ters but little what materials are used for the silo—lumber, stone, or merely 
pits—if the air is only excluded the fodder will be preserved. Many farmers 
at the institutes during the winter have inquired, ‘How do you get the ensilage 
from the silo?’ and so I refer to it here. The stones were thrown back from 
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five of the plank next the basement door, the plank removed, and this section was 
cut down with a hay-knife and taken out with a four-tined fork and placed in 
baskets to be taken to the stable. After this section had been disposed of the 
process was repeated, only taking off the cover as needed (another advantage in 
weighting in this way). The process is similar to cutting down a hay-mow. 

Not one of the least important considerations of ensilage is the fact that so 
large an amount of it can be packed in a comparatively small space. A cubic foot 
of ensilage from our silo will weigh 35 pounds. From 5 to 6 per cent of the 
live weight of the animal will be a daily ration, or from 50 to 75 pounds for an 
ordinary cow. It is thus an easy matter to compute the number of cubic feet 
necessary to contain the food for a certain number of animals. The silo at*® 
the college is 14x15 feet inside the walls and 8 feet high, containing 1,680 
cubic feet. Allowing 40 pounds to the cubic foot, we have a capacity for 
almost 39 tons of ensilage, or enough to feed five cows for 200 days a daily 
ration of 60 pounds each. When we take into the accouut the large weights 
that can be packed in a small silo it seems that this promises to be the most 
economical method of providing shelter for fodder—no small item to farmers 
who are not well supplied with buildings. 

The ensilage was slightly acid in taste, quite brown in color when first take 
from the silo, but after exposure to the air a short time, regained largely its 
fresh, green appearance. ‘The cattle, from the start, with a few exceptions, ate 
it with avidity. 

An analysis, made at the New Jersey Experimental Station by Prof. Neale, 
is herewith given : 
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fire analysis will be found, with several others, in the report of Prof. Cook, 
director of the New Jersey Experimental Station, to which I refer elsewhere. 


FEEDING ENSILAGE. 


Olject of the Experiment. 


The aim of the experiment was to determine the comparative value of ensi- 
lage, as a cattle food, for the production of milk, flesh and growth. 

With this aim in view, the ensilage was fed in place of roots, and as a full 
or partial substitute for the dry, rough feeds. A reference to the accompany- 
ing table will show the different proportions and combinations in which the 
ensilage was fed. 


ANIMALS CHOSEN FOR THE EXPERIMENT. 
Four lots of cattle were selected from the college herd Dec. 1, 1881. 


Lot I consisted of two milch cows, Ayrshire and Shorthorn, that had dropped 
first calves early in September of the same year. 
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Lot If was composed of two steers, Deyon and Ayrshire, of nearly the same 
age and weight. The Devon was in rather better flesh than the other. 

Lot III had two large, dry cows, Shorthorns, very nearly alike as to weight, 
time of calf, condition of health, and feeding qualities. 

Lot IV was made up of three bull calves, all Shorthorns, which were very 
eyen as to weight, condition of flesh, and age. 


PREVIOUS TREATMENT OF THE ANIMALS. 


Owing to the late growth of grass and the mild fall weather, the cows and 
steers had been turned out to pasture during the day and stabled only at night. 
They had been fed dry cut cornstalks once and meal twice daily. The three 
bull calves had been kept in stalls for a month previous to the experiment, and 
had received a good hay and meal ration. 

During the month of November all the animals selected for the experiment 
had lost weight, except the bull calf “No. 9” of the table, and he had gained 
nothing. 

Nos. 3, 5, and 6 of the table were in good flesh—not fat—and the rest were 
in thrifty condition, though in rather thin flesh. 


TREATMENT DURING THE EXPERIMENT. 


During the experiment all the animals were fed regularly three times daily 
at 6:30 A M., noon, and 5p. M. They were watered in the stall at 8 A. M., and 
again just before feeding at night. The milking was done just before the reg- 
ular morning and evening feedings. 

The animals were well groomed daily with card and brush. Every day, from 
10 A. M, till noon, the cattle were turned into yards sheltered on the north and 
west. While in the yard they again had access to water. At this time also, 
each day, the stalls were well cleaned and littered. The cattle were salted 
twice each week. They were weighed on putting up, and regularly once each 
week thereafter at 4 P. M. 

The cattle were attended throughout the experiment by one man, and espe- 
cial pains were taken to secure regularity and uniformity in everything ger- 
taining to the feed and care of the animals. 


FEED AND FEEDING NOTES. 


The rough feed was all cut into one-fourth to one-half inch lengths by a 
power cutter. The cornstalks were not very good, owing to bad weather while 
curing. ‘lhe hay (timothy and clover, one-half each) and oat straw were of 
first quality. The meal, fed to the cows and steers, had 14 parts corn meal, 
4 parts oat meal, and 9 parts wheat bran, by weight. That fed to the bull 
calves, and also to the Ayrshire steer, during the last six weeks of the experi- 
ment, was composed of one-third oat meal, one-third oil meal, and one-third 
wheat bran, by weight. 

Exact notes of the feed given to each animal were kept, and any feed left in 
the mangers was also carefully noted and removed before the next feeding. 


CONTENTS OF THE TABLE. 


The table contains a concise description of each animal, and gives the in- 
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gredients and exact proportions of the average daily rations. It also presents a 
full showing, by fortnights, of the feed consumed, gains in weight and the 
milk yield. 

In the column headed ‘ Total Feed Consumed,” the decimals are omitted, 
but the calculations based on this column were made with the exact numbers. 

The losses in weight were put into the column marked “Gain in Weight,” but 
the minus sign was prefixed in every case, thus (—36). 

The two columns headed “Gain per Cent” were calculated as follows: The 
“ oain per cent of live weight ” was cbtained by dividing the “gain in weight,” 
each fortnight, by the weight of the animal at the beginning of the same fort- 
night. The “gain per cent of feed consumed” was obtained by dividing the 
“cain in weight,” each period, by the “‘total feed consumed” in the correspond- 
ing period. In the fifth fortnight there was a slight gain in the milk yield of 
both cows. This is indicated in the column marked “pounds shrinkage” by the 
word “gain’’ over the proper number. 
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TABLE Showing by Fortnights the Results of the Feeding Experiment. 


Description of Animals. 


Feed Record. 


Weights and Gains. 


Milk Yieid. 


Pees 3s |¢ Palle 
Average Daily Ration. pil ccstles Spl tS Sb 
a c ° Lo} +> 
=| Name, Breed, | E % 5 say Nhe ; Pe 2 a] 3 
=/=| Sex, Age, Ete. | Sel eels Bi* | 8 4l8 |8 |a/]/ a] 3 
ale! of Animals. = m | 5 | 3 sl core |e aes eee aos 
o|° KS eS fa n 3 5 2S) ®D bo) & F |os Se 8 J 2 
ke) oe iS m a= i=] fo 3 > eagles! gq [Seas Zz ~ < 
SOS) oe So SI ay Be | SS) 55] z Of n oa 
24 o| ie} iS) () Z & aol = | s| mel g |e Plo 8| s ° > 
B& 6s} 81s /sils18)] 2/31 2/38] sal a leklas| 2] sta 
ZI Z| a 1S) Oo: | oa x H/F S GIS |S = Z = 
aS ea Ely an ee BO. nil aoe 15 |._.\52. | 728} 926) 952) 26! 2.8) 3.6/228.5| 9.5/16.32 
Oe aee Tae 2 _|49."|56. | 78 “| _-.. (218.5] 10. {15.61 
Dene tics 8 yee ole 1.5] 1.8/206.5) 12. 14.75 
Dropped first calf 4) 7. 2. 7 192 14.5 13.71 
Sept 2 1881 5 . . oO 201 9. 14.36 
“ 2s i 6 16|191. | 10. |13.64 
el pera Pept =, kmar 
©} |Hermia2d. Short- 1 as Be 13.79 
4 horn milch Ww. 5 {13.48 
8 COMGIES 172.5] 15.5|12.32 
m| Age 3 5-12 years,| % 164.5) 8. [11.75 
Dropped first calf BES lane ci 
Sept 3. 1881 5 72, | *7,5/11.29 
Sk oad Used 6 166. | 6. {11.86 
z 1 +Gain. 
Batavia 2d. Devon] 3 : S 
o| Steer. Age 1% 4 loa ‘ : 
col Gul aie Re es | Fee ee ~___|41.82/41.82] 585] 776/ 760) -16|__--|---- 
a G | ee |S el | ee | ee _...|89.25/39.25} 550) 760) 746] -14)._._]____ 
a a a ay lroy —- -| —-/} ———__- ] ——__ ae SE} = = - oat —_— 
See, | 2] 5. 5.75) 9. |... aa eee 19.75| 277| 680] 700] 20) 2.9] 7.2 
3 Used ey Wah hss fee 777 }i9. |29:75| 417] 700] 736] 36] 5.1] 8.6 
SONA ap ee 7 1 Ft le 17 ]}e3:14}85'39] 495] 736] 756] 20] 2:7] 4: 
Slvears ra PONE feet a eee eee ---- |37.29]40.29| 564] 756] 767) 11) 1.5) 1.9 
: Be giiae Bec ae|e e __._|44:82/47.82| 669] 767] 7741 7] .9| 1. 
Gigs | ees BF coal | a __._|44.43/47.82] 669| 774] 780} 6] .8| .9 
fi 7 113.5 | 7.5 1.5. A 311,516|1,530| 14) .9| 21 
Boonie tee] 2| 8:25] 8.25 1,530|1552| 22] 14] 3.6 
Gow. Age Wii) 4) 20)| 2 U552|1570| 18] 1.2) 2.9 
.|*| years. 4 months| 4) 3-5 |---- 1,570|1,594/ 24] 1.5 2.2 
ta with calf BH pees 1,594/1,630] 86} 2.3] 2.9 
= : 6] 35 |... 1630/1636, 6] .4| .5 
5 Be AeA Ss | (bs ee as air | | ea A Se 
2) em 1) 3.5 | 7.5 1,492|1,530| 38) 2.5] 8.2 
eile [Crystal Queen Bth.! 21 3.95 6.25 95/1.580|17536| 6] _-4| J. 
PA Boar) eae lbeie| o| 8:8 | 15 2/15536]1.594| 58] 3.8] 9.5 
ilivesrs) Ge months!) oor 38]1,594]1,605] 11} .7] 2.5 
ye AAP 8! 5] 3.5 |24.78 311,605|1,630| 25] 1.6] 6.3 
: 6] 3.5 [23.25 375|1.630|1,646| 16] 1. | 43 
1) 5.5, 125 598| 650| 52) 8.7/12. 
; | 2] 5.63) 6.38 650| 673} 23] 4.3] 5.7 
Fate Shore | al 5.28] 6.78 678| 726] 48| 7.1] 8.7 
aaleA zeal vont 1415. | 6.5 726| 758| 32] 4.4| 5.6 
os ; 5) 5. | 6.39 758) 802) 44) 5.8) 7.6 
6| 5.79] 7.29 802| 848| 46] 5.7] 7.6 
; 1) 5.5 | 9. 508| 540| 32) 6.3| 7.9 
Sahel Plbes sp | 2] 5.63] 5. 540| 568) 28] 5.2] 5.7 
See oma al 3 8. || 8% 568| 616| 48) 8.5) 9.2 
&/*| 11-19 years 416. | 3.8 616| 650| 34] 5.5| 6.3 
S @ it mealies 650] 688| 38] 5.8] 6.7 
66. | 3 688} 720] 32) 4.7| 5.6 
1 5.5, ry peer eee Vt oe 28.13) 34] 490) 528) 38] 7.8) 9. 
BO BSA i a Pe Ae 24.50'34.13| 478] 528| 560| 32) 6.1] 6.7 
RE A ei Bele eee 27:35 36.85| 516] 560| 600| 40) 7.1] 7.8 
pea: AWGs wile S2| ect s8) oso one 29.50/38.82) 543! 600, 631] 31 5.2] 5.7 
PNCaES: BS inBea aide a ceu| wane nae: 29°75|39.21| 549] 631| 676} 45! 7.1] 8.2 
BiRBura | pASOl See con sleeee 29.82)40.21| 563) 676) 708) 32| 4.7] 5.7 
J | 
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Comparisons Based on the Table. 
1. By Lots: 


LOT I. 


During the first fortnight this lot had a daily ration of 14 pounds meal, 62 
pounds dry cornstalks, and 30 pounds roots—a full ration. During the sec- 
ond and third fortnights, the daily ration was 14 pounds of meal as before, and 

109 pounds ensilage—a full ration during the second fortnight, but the cows 
would have eaten more ensilage during the third, had it been given them. 
During the fourth, fifth, and sixth fortnights the daily ration was again 14 
pounds meal, and 129 pounds ensilage—a full ration. 


Here are the results : 


| 
Average Gain | Average Milk 
Periods Compared. in Weight Yield | Se a Milk, 
Per Fortnight.| Per SIGE, 


WIE St LOLGNI eh bee a= a Sak oe aa eae eta eece anaes eee 
Seconocanacghird tOngnie nt. ses.) aee eee econ aoe eee 
Fourth, fifth and sixth fortnight 


Sor 
S 

— 

3 

§ 

fo 2) 

for] 

© 


Although the 92 pounds of roots and fodder had been entirely substituted 
by 109 pounds ensilage,—little more than pound for pound,—the returns of 
the second and third fortnights are little below the first; and when the ensi- 
lage is increased during the ‘next three fortnights to 129 ‘pounds,—less than 15 
pounds ensilage to one pound of fodder and roots,—the results are consider- 
ably better than during the first period. Of course, in interpreting the results 
of the above feeding, the natural shrinkage in milk yield must be taken into 
account. That the above shrinkages are not great, the following comparison 
will clearly show. Stewart Queen,—the only other cow that became fresh at 
the same time of year,—dropped her first calf Aug. 28, 1881. This cow had 
all the dry cut cornstalks she would eat, a little hay oce asionally, a meal ration, 
richer, but a little lighter than that of Lot I, and, during February, a peck of 
roots daily. 


Here are the figures: 


l | 
Weight Weight coal | Daily Daily Per Cent 
Animals Compared. Dec. ist, | Feb. 23, ait a saa | Average | Average | of 
1881. 1882. ine eight. |Dec. 1-15.|Feb. 1-23.|\Shrinkage. 
Tbs | Tbs. Tbs. Tbs | Tbs. TDs. Tbs. 
SLOWALUQUeENL}- ses are 1,040 TAO Op| ey ates 40 9.71 8.15 16.07 
Lot I—average of two cows. ------ 1,080 1,120 40) oe. eee 15.05 12.67 15.81 


Stewart Queen is 34 years old, and Nos. 1 and 2 of Lot I, 3 and 3 5-12 years 
respectively. It will se seen at once, from the above figures, that the cows in 
Lot I not only, gave, on the average, about 4 5 pounds more milk daily apiece, 
but their per cent of shrinkage is less than that of Stewart Queen. Nor is 
this all; for the cows of Lot ig gain 40 pounds in weight apiece, while the other 
cow loses 40 pounds. A reference to the table will show, too, that the gain in 
weight of this lot was almost wholly upon the meal and ensilage ration. 
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LOT II. 


The effect of ensilage in the mixed ration of this lot is very marked. For 
the sake of perspicuity the feed and returns are given side by side. 


Gain in | Loss in 
: é Weicht | Wei 
Period. Feed Consumed Daily. eee hs ert: 
night. | night. 
mide Acs AEE) 2s | 
| 
Kirst tortnight:.-2-22-2-=- Meal, 10 Ibs:; hay, 113¢ lbs:; cornstaliks; 18 lbs. --2-.---.-2222-))-_222-- 10 lbs 
Second and third fort- 
nights—average........- Meal, 934 lbs.; hay, 18 7-10 lbs.; ensilage, 44 9-10 Ibs_.___-_-_.-- 625libsai eases 


The ration of this lot was a full one during all the time covered by the 
above comparison; that is, the animals had all the rough feed they would eat. 


LOT Ill. 


This lot, of two dry cows, had 7 pounds meal, 15 pounds hay, 22 pounds corn- 
stalks, 21 pounds oat straw, and 30 pounds roots, daily, for the first two weeks. 
The gain in weight during this time was 52 pounds. 

During the second and third fortnights, the daily ration of this lot was €3 
pounds meal, 132 pounds hay, 184 pounds each of cornstalks and oat straw, and 
30 pounds ensilage. In other words the ensilage was substituted for roots, 
pound for pound, “while the dry feed ingredients of the ration were cut down a 
little, to get the cows to eat the full allowance of ensilage. Again the gain in 
weight was 52 pounds each fortnight. This lot and also lot II were divided at 
the end of third fortnight. They will be noticed again. 


LOT IY. 


This lot, consisting of three bull calves, received daily during the first fort- 
night, 164 pounds meal, § 294 pounds hay, and 42 pounds roots. During the 
second, third, and fourth fortnights, the average daily ration of the lot was 17 
pounds meal, 14$ pounds hay, and 803 pounds ensilage. For the fifth and 
sixth fortnights, the calyes consumed daily, on the average, 17} pounds meal, 
152 pounds hay, and 893 pounds ensilage. The gains of the lot for the differ- 
ent periods are here given: 


Pounds. 
Binsitortnight, gam in! weightat en! AoW ve Vel oe Jd oe ee eee 122 
Second, third, and fourth fortnights, average gain in weight per fortnight 107 
Fifth and sixth fortnights, average gain in weight per fortmight-- ------- 118.5 


The comparison seems to be unfavorable to ensilage; but before drawing any 
conclusions let us review the facts. At the end of the first fortnight, ensilage 
was made to take the place of the roots pound for pound, and also of 15 pounds 
of the hay, three pounds for one. The ninety pounds of ensilage had in the 15 
pounds hay and 45 pounds roots, a strong competitor, to say the least. The 
calves could not take this allowance of ensilage, as the table clearly shows. Yet, 
during the last two fortnights, on nearly the full feed of ensilage, the gains 
approach yery closely to that of the first period. 


2. By Individuals: 
As Lots II and II were divided at the end of the third fortnight, the following 
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comparisons are of single animals, and cover the whole time of the experiment. 
Each animal is referred to by the number given in the table, and the daily 
rations and returns are brought together. 


No. 3. 
A A Returns per 
Time fed. Daily Ration. fortnight. 
| 
a weeks Meal obs; shayeo4 lbss: cornstalks, OilpSa2 sss e ene n aan cae ee een oeene loses 30 lbs. 
Aweeks=|iMeal.40 lbs:s hay, 7 lbs:s) ensilage: 2asqlbsi=22 n= ee see ae | gains 34 lbs. 


ACEO KRM LE MSH Age “OOM DSe m= sense e hia See ee. re ee Nee eer eae Ae | loses 1024 lbs. 


| | 


The superiority of ensilage over cornstalks as an ingredient in a mixed ration 
is marked. ‘The loss on the 39 pounds of ensilage—all the steer would eat—is 
also significant. 


No. 4. 
| G : 
Time fed. Daily Ration. “ormighe 
2 weeks._| Meal, 5 lbs.; hay, 534 Ibs.;  COLLStal ks Obl bSee eee a= ea Soa eR St a tee Sea eS Ee | 20 lbs. 
4 weeks_- Meal. 457) psehay. 654. bs: ensilacescl lbs Si2n.52 52a eee se ee = = ee lus ea ee 
8 lbs, 


6 weeks__| Meal, 3 lbs.; ensilage, 42 1-5 lbs 
| 


Here the fluctuations are similar to those of No. 3, though not nearly 
marked. During the last 4 weeks of the experiment, this steer would have 
eaten more ensilage had the allowance been increased. It is worth while to note 
that, with three pounds of meal added, No. 4, though not so hearty a feeder as 
No. 3, could eat 42 pounds of ensilage, while No. 3, on ensilage alone, ate only 
39 pounds. 


No. 5 
2 hs c ‘ Gains per 
Time ep. | Daily Rations. fortnight. 
2 weeks__|Meal, 334 lbs.; hay, 77¢ Ibs.; cornstalks, 1134 lbs.; oat straw, 9 lbs.; roots, 15 lbs_- 14 lbs. 
4 weeks__/ Meal, 3% lbs.; hay, 7 ibs.; cornstalks, 9 1-5 lbs.; oat straw, 34 lbs.; ensilage, 15 lbs 20 lbs. 


6 weeks__ |Meal, Boe UDStONSLLAL Oe COs. LDS oe eae ae ete eee Se een ne ee eee ee enews 22 lbs. 


The above is a strong showing for ensilage, especially as compared with roots. 


No. 6. 


7 
re 

oF) a Gains per 
Time fed. | Daily Rations. fortnight. 
| 


2 weeks... ‘Meal, 3% lbs.; hay, 74 lbs.; cornstalks, 10+ lbs.; oat straw, 11¥ lbs.; roots, 15 1bs.| 38 lbs. 
4 weeks__|Meal, 3% lbs.; hay 7 lbs.; cornstalks, 9 lbs.; oat straw, 834 lbs.; ensilage, 14% lbs__| 32 Ibs. 
6 weeks..| Meal, 3% lbs.; hay 25 1}: ae ie Sa Terra FELON Tis ae hoy Pera abet elerty ¢e B Ei or +| 1734 Ibs. 


This cow would not eat the full allowance of ensilage for several days, still 
her gain is a large one, though not equal to that of the first fortnight. During 
the next period, though getting all the good hay she would eat and the regular 
allowance of meal, the gain is less. 
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Condition of the Animals at the Close of the Experiment. 


The cattle continued to eat with relish throughout the experiment. All the 
animals were sleek, lively, and apparently 1 in excellent health when the experi- 
ment closed. Even the Devon steer, No. 3 that had been losing weight on an 
exclusive ensilage diet, began to gain at once, on a ration of ensilage and meal, 
showing that his constitution had not been injured. 


Comparative Feeding and Cost Value of Ensilage. 


The meal fed to the cows is worth $22.40 per ton. That fed to the bull 
calves, $25. Hay is worth $10, and corn stalks and oat straw each $5 per ton, 
and rutabagas 40 cents per bushel. 

Compared with the other feeds at the above rates, the ensilage has a feeding 
value four times the cost of growing the crop and putting it into the silo. 

I was not at all sanguine, when we began the experiment, as to the decided 
merits of ensilage as claimed by many writers, but I have been greatly pleased 
with the results of the feeding. The convenience in handling the prepared 
fodder; the large amount that can be stored in a small space 5 the av idity with 
which cattle eat it and thrive and grow when a meal ration is fed with it; the 
fact that it can be stored in a wet ‘time, during lowery weather, when fodder 
could not be cured; the furnishing of succulent food for stock during our long 
winters at very small cost,—these are some of the reasons that lead me to think 
that the ensilaging of corn especially will prove to be a practical and profitable 
method of preparing food for stock. I think it may take the place of roots 
and be a cheap substitute for them. Jam disposed to believe that the best 
results will be secured by feeding one daily ration of dry fodder in connection 
with the ensilage. The experiment shows that it is not a complete food ration. 
A meal ration ‘adapted to the animal and the desired result must be fed with 
it. The winter has been exceptionally favorable for the feeding of fodder of 
this character, on account of its extreme mildness, the mean temper: ature hay- 
ing been about 28° during the time embraced in the feeding With severe 
weather the results might be less favorable. On account of changes in his 
laboratory, and domestic afflictions, our chemist, Dr. R. C. Kedzie, was unable 
to make such chemical investigations during the feeding experiment as we had 
desired. A sample of ensilage from the college silo was therefore sent to 
Prof. George H. Cook, director of the New Jersey experimental station, with 
the request that it be analyzed. Prof. Cook had the analysis made very 
promptly and refused all proffered compensation. Iam under special obliga- 
tions to him for this favor and his permission to publish in this connection his 
report of an experiment in feeding ensilage, giving results of interest, especially 
from a chemical standpoint. 

To Mr. W. P. Latta, my assistant, 1am greatly indebted for most faithful 
and intelligent work during the entire time of carrying out this experiment. 

It will be borne in mind by any who may think we have been needlessly 
lengthy in making our report in detail, that it is published mainly for the pur- 
pose of giving plain facts to the farmers of our State, who have not given 
much attention to this subject. 

The experiments will be continued another season. We shall plant several 
varieties of corn, sugar cane, millet, and other forage crops, to ascertain as far 
as we can their comparative values for ensilage. 

Hoping that the expense incurred may result in giving practical information 
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of real value, and so aid in advancing the agricultural interests of our State, 
I respectfully submit this report. 
SAWL. JOHNSON, 
Professor of Practical Agriculture and Supt. of the Farm. 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, June 1, 1882. 


The report of Prof. Geo. H. Cook, Director of the New Jersey Experimental 
Station, referred to above, is as follows: 

On November 16th four cows of native breed were taken from the herd at 
the college farm, placed side by side in the same barn, and for a term of 
ninety-one days were fed, exercised, and milked at the same time. 

During the first period of twenty-eight days « ration was divided among 
them, made up of twenty-two and one-half pounds of clover hay, forty-nine 
pounds of wheat straw, seventy-five pounds of brewers’ grains, seventy-five 
pounds of turnips, and seven and one-half pounds of cotton seed meal. It was 
calculated to furnish daily to each 1,000 pounds of live weight, 


2.5 lbs. digestible protein. 
0.5 lbs. digestible fat. 
12.5 lbs. digestible carbhydrates. 


This being, according to German investigators, the necessary amount of food. 

For the second period of twenty-eight days no change was made in the ration 
fed cows Nos. I andIJ, while in that fed III and IV, 100 pounds of ensilage 
were substituted for 40 pounds of turnips; in other respects it remained the 
same as that fed during during the first period; it furnished daily to each 1,000 
pounds of live weight, 


2.50 pounds digestible protein. 
.90 pounds digestible fat. 
14,90 pounds digestible carbhydrates. 


This was fed in order to determine whether an increased amount of the heat- 
producing compounds, fat and starch, was rendered necessary by the severity 
of the weather. The additional food caused no increase in the yield of milk; 
cows I and II on the poorer ration gaye during this period more milk than 
during the preceding. 

Our intention thus far was to ascertain the quantity of food required to keep 
these cows up to their full yield of milk. 

For the third period, of five weeks ending February 17, Nos. I and II were 
fed the same as during the first and second periods; to III and IV an equal 
amount of digestible food was given daily, in 120 pounds of ensilage and five 
pounds of cotton seed meal per cow; it was eaten without waste and with 
apparent relish. 

We tabulate below the yield of milk for 13 weeks. It must be remembered 
that during the first period all four cows received the same ration; that during 
the second and third periods cows I and II received the same as during the 
first; that cows III and IV were fed during the second period with an unusu- 
ally rich ration, and during the third period with one made up of ensilage and 
cotton seed meal alone, containing, however, an amount of food equal to that 
fed during the first period. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE YIELD OF MILK. 


1 Il. IO OE U1 5 
Tyrs. old. | 9 yrs. old. | 6 yrs, old. | 6 yrs. old. 
Calved Calved Calved (alved 
July 15, Oct. 3. Oct, 23 Oct. 10. 
¢ 

| Ibs. Ibs, lbs. lbs. 

Average daily yield for 1st period: --.22-22-------22-.--- | 23.5 25.1 25.6 24.1 
“ ss ol ed CSO eee ite | oe ee eed | 25.2 26.1 24.9 24. 
+ eS ms 2 sata So oe eee Oe See anne 25.2 23.2 23.8 24, 
Average daily yield for 91 days-_---....---.2--£-_--.. 24.6 24.8 24.8 24, 


An opportunity is here offered to call attention to the fact that up to a cer- 
tain point the yield of milk may be influenced by the quantity of digestible 
food ; but beyond this point which is determined by breed, time of calving, 
and individual peculiarity, an increased amount of food fails to increase the 
yield of milk. Ensilage can produce no more milk than any other fodder 
which contains an equal amount of food, a point well illustrated by the above 
table. 

While the yield of milk and its percentage of butter cannot be increased at 
will, it is well-known that its quality may be very materially influenced by the 
feeding. It is claimed for ensilage that it makes “winter butter equal to June 
butter,” a claim willingly admitted, butter made from the fodder being to our 
knowledge of unusually fine color and flavor. 

ihe composition of ensilage is by no means constant, as the following table 
of analyses shows; soil, variety of corn, method of planting and cultivating, 
and aboye all, the time of harvesting exert a decided influence on its quality. 

The samples furnished by Mr. Platt and Messrs. Whitman & Burrill had the 
characteristic vinous smell which indicated that they had been exposed to the 
air before reaching the laboratory—and probably an analysis of a perfect sam- 
ple would have indicated a larger amount of nutritive matter. From personal 
observation at the silo, we know that Mr. Platt’s ensilage was as well preserved 
as any we have seen. 

In this table the samples have been arranged with reference to their percent- 
age of water and carbhydrates 


| { 
Loss at | . | Carbhy- 
ShGD | Protein. Fat. Fiber. Ash. $a Les 
glee Me Pr. Cte ||) Br.0te, | PriGt, (Pm Chale sres 
Missing ieompton. Ne Ji 4ss5-s2 ese oe- =e] 77.4 1.02 0.68 6.85 1.00 13.04 
Mr. Morris, Oakland_Manor, Md_-__-------- 78.51 88 0.62 6.43 1.53 12.03 
Buckley Bros syRortiienvisseNa Veseenesee es 80.86 | 1.27 0.67 5.47 | 1.00 10.73 
Coe Bruos., West Meridian, Connz.. -2o82. 25. 2.10 1.21 0.71 5.34 1.02 9.62 
Mich. State Agricultural Ool., Lansing ae 82.27 1.63 | 0.76 4.72 | 1.94 8.68 
College Farm, New Brunswick, IN Ohs 2 es 83.52 94 0.65 5.18 1.43 8.28 
Mr. Platt, Suffield, Conny see eee 83.56 1.06 0.73 5.76 81 8.08 
Whitman & Burrill, Isittle Malls, (Ne Yol 83.54 1.06 0.50 5.85 1.40 7.65 
James Lippincott, Mt. Holly, N. J..-..__---. 84.28 1.37 0.50 4.68 1.26 7.91 
DrJ: MeiBailey* Billerica, Massi2-52 5. 2210! 84.87 1.06 0.45 5.61 .98 7.03 
1 


The amount of ensilage to be used depends entirely upon its quality and upon 
the plans of the farmer. 

Mr. Mills, for instance, could make up a full ration for a cow of 1,000 
pounds live weight, by feeding daily eighty pounds of his ensilage and five and 
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one-half pounds of cotton seed meal; while at the college farm, with five 
pounds of cotton seed meal, one hundred and twenty pounds were necessary. 
In these rations nearly all the carbhydrates needed, and a portion of the pro- 
tein and fat is furnished at a very low price by the ensilage ; the balance of the 
protein and fat is drawn from the cotton seed meal. If desirable, a much 
smaller quantity of the ensilage could be used, and the carbhydrates given in 
form of corn meal or any feed rich in these compounds; in ensilage they can 
be had however, much cheaper than in any feed known to us at present. One 
thing must be considered: If the quality of the ensilage obliges the farmer to 
feed his cows more than eighty or ninety pounds daily per head, there is reason 
to fear they will scour. The amounts fed by the above named gentlemen have 
varied from sixty-five to eighty pounds, and with these amounts no trouble 
whatever has been experienced. We therefore conclude that if the ensilage is of 
first-class quality, eighty pounds per day will furnish an animal with the full 
amount of carbhydrates ; if it is of medium quality, it will be safer to limit 
the amount to about ninety pounds, furnishing the rest of the carbhydrates in 
form of feed or straw. 

From the aboye experiment we feel justified in concluding that milch cows 
can be safely fed large quantities of this fodder, and that it is a perfect sub- 
stitute for hay. The question of expense we reserve for a future bulletin. 


ENSILAGE EXPERIMENTS OF 1882-3. 


Is an acre of corn grown for fodder, ensilaged, worth more to feed cattle; 
will it go farther than if cut up and dried in the ordinary way? is a question 
often asked, but still not answered conclusively. While the answer possibly 
may be in the negative (I am not of that opinion), it by no means follows that 
ensilage would not even then have a very important place among our cattle 
foods. If the reply should be in the affirmative, then, on the score of 
economy, convenience in handling, and yalue, it would be almost indispensable 
on a stock farm. This would be especially true where cows were kept for dairy 
purposes, as ensilage being a succulent food, is calculated to produce a liberal 
yield of milk. 

To still further test the value of ensilage as a vractical, economical method 
of storing and preserving fodder fresh and juicy for winter feeding—as a chief 
substitute for roots—as a part ration with straw and coarse fodders, and espec- 
ially in comparison with corn grown on adjacent plats and under the same 
conditions as the ensilage; but cutwp and cured with great care in the ordi- 
nary way—were the thoughts in mind in planning our feeding experiments for 
1882 and ’83. 


ANIMALS CHOSEN FOR THE EXPERIMENT. 


Three lots of cattle were selected from the college herd December 18, 1882. 
15 
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Ot lk 


consisted of three bulls, two Shorthorns and one Ayreshire. No. 1, a Short- 
horn bull calf, aged 9 months; No. 2, an Ayreshire bull, aged 15 months; No. 
3, a Shorthorn bull, aged 14 months. 


Lot II. 


was composed of two large dry cows, Shorthorns, nearly alike a 


s 
condition and feeding qualities. No. 4, aged 6 years; No. 5, aged 8 


to weight, 
years. 


Lot IIT. 


was made up of four milk cows; three eorehnes and one Shorthorn. No. 6, 
Ayreshire, aged 3 years, calved October 2, 1882; No. 7, Ayreshire, aged 4 years, 
calved September 29, 1882; No. 8, Ayreshire, aged 4 years, calved. October 4, 
1882; No. 9, Shorthorn, aged 4 years, calved Nov ember 24, 1882. 


PREVIOUS TREATMENT. 


Owing to the mildness of the fall weather the cows were turned out during 
the day until about the first of December, when they were given dry cornstalks 
and meal twice daily. The three bulls had been let out during the summer 
previous, only for exercise. 

During the month of November all the cows selected for the experiment had 
lost weight except No. 4 (Stewart Queen Sth), she haying gained nothing. 
The bulls had each gained in weight. 

They were all in good or fair condition except No. 9 (Hermia 2d) ; she, hav- 
ing dropped a calf a short time previous, was rather thin in flesh. 


TREATMENT DURING THE EXPERIMENT. 


The cattle were attended throughout the experiment by one person, and pains 
was taken to secure regularity in everything pertaining to the feed and care of 
the animals. 

The animals were fed regularly three times daily at 6:15 A. Mm, 11:30 4. m., 
and 4:30 p.M. They were watered in the stall at 94. m., and had access to 
water when turned out to exercise, from 2 p. M., till 4 P. M. 

The milking was done just before the regular morning and evening feedings. 

The animals were daily groomed with card and brush; the stables were cleaned 
and littered both morning and afternoon. Salt was given regularly three times 
each week. ‘They were weighed on putting up, and regularly each week there- 
after at 3:30 p.m. The time of feeding consisted of periods of three weeks 
each. 

FEED AND FEEDING NOTES. 


The rough feed was cut into one-fourth and one-half inch lengths by a power 
cutter. The cornstalks, dried corn fodder, and hay were all of good quality. 
The meal had 14 parts corn meal, 4 parts oat meal, and 9 parts wheat bran by 
weight. 

During the second and third periods the bulls had daily one pound of oil 
meal each, besides their regular feed of corn and oat meal and wheat bran. 
One pound per day of oil meal was given No. 8 during the third week of the 
first period. Exact notes were kept of feed given to each animal, and if any 
was left in mangers it was weighed and deducted from amount given. 
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COMPARISONS BY LOTS. 
Lot 1. 


During the first period this lot had a daily ration of 15.95 pounds of meal 
38.90 pounds hay, and 44.75 pounds roots. During second period 20 pounds of 
meal, 28.89 pounds of hay, and 42.89 pounds of ensilage. During the third 
period 20 pounds of meal 29.73 pounds of hay, and 69.77 pounds of ensilage. 


GAINS IN WEIGHT. 


Gain 
BRIE MIO’ ois Bee te He atic ok he Se ee ee 187 lbs. 
BSeoMtn PeRiOl je 2 8 20 J og a Bee eae ata) se ee 83 
BUM ERTERD Cig THE TNO Oop tLe ek pine eta al a Re) Ste ag Wa ey ae el ia lfey 


They were each given all the hay they would eat during the three periods, 
and during the first period nearly all the roots they would eat. During the 
second and third periods ensilage was substituted for roots, and they had what 
they would eat up clean once a day. 


Lot IL. 


During the first period this lot had a daily ration of 6 pounds of meal, 12 
pounds of hay, and 29.42 pounds of cut cornstalks; during the second period 
6.38 pounds of meal, 12 pounds of hay, and 89.94 pounds of ensilage; during 
the third period 6 pounds of meal, 12 pounds of hay, and 105 pounds of ensi- 
lage. 


GAINS IN WEIGHT. 


Gain 
LETENSULG OyS0e (016 Nee ee aa eet oy eg een enna Pee eM SAMOA AE 8 SEP fee He 126 lbs. 
RICCO POEIOU tye eel ast. LO ie polly | eS UN aN nents a eT 22 
“LEVEN TAGS (2) e076 AGE Me dO re eg ree Reta ee ae 32 “ 


During the first period they had all the cornstalks they would eat, but when 
ensilage was substituted for the corn stalks they were limited to 50 and 55 
pounds respectively. 


Lot III, 


During the first period this lot received 28.33 lbs. of meal and 78.34 lbs of 
dried corn fodder. 

During the second period 28 pounds of meal and 236.62 lbs. of ensilage. 

During third period the lot was divided; Nos. 6 and 7 receiving as a daily 
ration 14 pounds of meal and 133.06 lbs. of ensilage, about the same amount 
they had received during the second period. While Nos. 8 and 9 received 14 
Ibs. of meal and 37.09 lbs. of dried- corn fodder, about the same amount they 
had received during the first period. 

Number 8 during the second period received, in addition to the regular feed, 
a feed of 3.42 lbs. of hay per day. 
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GAIN OR LOSS IN WEIGHT. 


| Gain. Loss 
AES TITGS Cram TOTS CCL eee ter er a ee |e eee 133 
Secondmipentodipss toes te a iale aeons Bere een te oe ea cen ate eae nie eee eae cee eee TG). | eee eee 
MindeperloqdiCNOsvG and Miss o. os a2 ste eel ae ea boson can ceoe soon onbee nica a eee PAY || 2a 
Mhirdeperiod (NOS: Stand.9)i2222 3 oes. os ee Se ta eee saan sae ea = oe eee eae oa ee a= eae | aaa eee 50 
Milk Yield. Avene 
First period, Lot Til (Nos. 6 TL I) ee ie ys Se ee aa eee Ae or or 61434 29.26 
Second period,‘ is 6361¢ 30.30 
Third period, id ee 58436 27.83 
First period, Lot IV (Nos. 8 681}6 32.45 
Second period,‘S ‘“ ree 655 31.19 
Third period, ‘** ‘ 2 5691¢ 27.11 


From the table it is seen that during the first period, when the ration was 
simply meal and dried corn fodder, that there was a loss of 133 pounds of flesh, 
but that when ensilage was substituted for dried corn fodder, there was 
a marked increase of 116 Ibs., and a daily increase of milk. 

During the last period the cows fed on ensilage still gained, while those 
fed dried corn fodder lost in weight. Although during the first and second 
periods lot IV gave considerable more milk than lot ‘ae yet when, during the 
third period, lot IV had dried corn fodder substituted i ensilage, their “yield 


of milk fell below that of lot III. 


BY INDIVIDUALS. 


No. 1. 

Time Fed. Daily Ration. Gain. 
Hirst period: = -==---- ‘Meal, 4.95 Ibs.; me hay, O46 libsesmrootsil4:2oullbsess ses ee ee eee 26 
Second period-__------ ee O Me li eee censilaces nl Ob 2libst 2-29 an ae eee 24 
Mhirdiperiod 222 S222 <2 Se i re SU eo ln om & a VALET IRS ae See es ey Ree ene 38 


The decrease in the amount of gain the second period was due to the fact 
that it took this animal some time to become accustomed to eating ensilage. 

During the third period the amount of ensilage was increased, and there was 
quite an increase in weight. 

We have rarely found an animal that does not eat the ensilage with avidity 
from the start. 


No. 2. 
Time Fed. Daily Ration. Gain. 
Hirst period: --2-2--- = Meal, 4 Ibs.; hay, re 24: libs? sTOOt8 f1)225) DS. te ee eee aa a= oe eee eee 71 
Second period___----- 9126; S° ensilage, 15.30 Ibs 1 See, PRES eee Dae eest ee 11 
Thirdeperiod ss. s 2s 2: “ é ts ae OO" ZOLOO. ar ieee eee ne ee ne eae 24 


During the second period there was a greater falling off in this case than in 
the other, but nearly as large a gain during the third period. 
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No. 3. 
Time Fed. Daily Ration. Gain. 
uirsh period ==. ==---- Meal] Oilibs:ih avert 6-16) DS: TOOlss Lorca See sseee See eee ne eee 90 
Second period__-_----- pe Bie st ae eels Ss) ensilages i 06 tips) os te sap eee anus cent aaane 48 
Third period ---—.--— Pe ORG SS 2NGr pee se Coo Ce MS oa ate Rate eer eee 56 


Notes on No. 1 apply here. 


Table Showing by Periods of three Weeks, the Results of the Feeding Experiment. 


i |_| Average Daily Ration. | z Wyiciehte: Gains (5 -maik aera 
ae Name 2 ale & \3 33 (e l.[° 3 |4i{g : 
“| : 2/8 Z|) ./2\_2 18. leglec| 2 VEE Ve 
Sie =) a Sule 2) S/el eel els[es| & | 2 lag) & 

5 | Mid Sbldeselans lel 3| S 
515| Animal. |5 | esd lee || er SINS eRe ees fel) 2 
2|2 fot) ae oy to Se as) el S| HE Sa Sima = =n pares 
g/s ze =| =| 8|s518|28 lepldigigel $ A 2S 

S o |} ~~ ~ n — = oad I “S| Als! = = wo] — 
ZZ AZ| = 5/5°| &@| @| a l|e| Fe lESS[54| & |ala"| 4 
= | } an] hl imac 

1/9.45| 9.46|.....|__.._]___- | 14.28| 28.69| 601] 770) 796|26|..| 3.3)... Bea eS cee 

Micro (algo | wriaee S23)o02 10.52|___- | 23.63] 496] 796, 820\24!7-| 3. [77277 Bea CHIE 9 

es eS Call ey ae (ae Peal S448) 724] 850] 888/88) —-) 4.7)----_- ee eas 

| } 
4 Horace. jipllbe ian 2 eee 15.23| 33.47) 702| 683] 754|71|..| 10.4] _....- We eee 
E| 2 of GS cl CC -s| ame Se 15.30|_---- 30.56| 641) 754) 765/11/._| 1.4) -- 22 pte a [EERE 
S Lansing. | 3/6. |10.23|_----}_-.-- 23.53] 0 30.56| 830, 780] 804|24|_-| 3. |_--2-- Saal (ral ae 
Tg yee all Gian Gi] ead ees eee 15.23] 31.39| 659] 890) 980/90|..| 11. | .-...- BOR es re 
BL Geese 218, | 42et| 2 2 | __- 17.06|_.--- 37.27] 782| _ 980/1028/48.-| 4.9] -- 1. 2 ea ea 
SMA NRSIS. 1 Loe | ei: es 25.83|_ 45.49| 955} 1050)1106\56| --) 5.3] -----. Bae (es) Gee 
Crystal’ 9) AS WG) 13:44 ala ee 22.44| T41| 1400/1430/30}..) 2.1).-..-- ses |B scp eae 

4. Queen PAIS) 8: 0) ee ae 43.52|. 2-2 52.51/1102| 1430/1460|30|--| 2. | -_-.-- etre eee 
= 9th. SiS: Gab locas eae BOh che. 59. |1239| 1440)1454|14)--| .9-- 22 ce Cael ee aa 
S 
7 Bonny 1} 3. GoM, 5:97 (eas emcee 24.97, 524) 1512)1608)96 G3ieeas ee ee hae 

5 Red a) Go| Paes 53,09] ----- 62.28/1307| 1608|1600| ..| 8|....|-.-.-- PEL ee 

Rose. 3 a seal ee Saale See 64. 1344) 1580)1598|18 Leagan Be EES 
Phy telat, Fa A ae ee 28.42| 596| 887) 864]. .|23|__..| 3253¢|....|.--.] 15.50 

i Beets CA Ra Da Be ise 64.04) 71.49/1501) 864] 902/38)._| 4.3) 339 133g)____| 16.14 
; Be a rank (Se ~...-| 67.24). -..-| 74.24/1559| 890] 918/28] | 3.1) 300° |._—- 14.71 

Bae con iltL Ti pleesee |e Rog petan|e es 28.99| 608| 960) 954]..| 6|....| 289 |....]....] 13.76 

aL ala geon Oh yan |Seaee Reha 63,78) ____- 70.78|1486) 954) 966/12) ..| 1.2] 29734] 834|__-_] 14.16 
S| Be Meelis ie (been Wiaeealaan 66.11] ----- 73.11|1535| 960| 956]..| 4)....| 2753s|....]22 | 13.11 
= 
: | | 

A 72, BAB ese IZAIG |e I eae 22.60| 474| 926] 892|../34|.__.| 18734]....|....] 8.92 
Hie Se a Fle pe co aaa 43.47|_ 2. 50.47/1050) 892) 912/20)..|" 2.2) 19144) 4 |--7) 9 
ciated He ge Peel o take TS) AG ee 24.73 519| 910] 910}..|..|.-..| 170 |-..-|2134) 8.09 
ee (Pal een Beis BONS tae | tee 29.73] 624| 1250/1180}. .|70)....| 474 |..--|_..- 22.57 
9 area 1c Cea sees eee eee 65.47)... - |72.47)1517;  1180|1226/46| __| 3.9) 4632¢]._._|10}4) 22.07 
cee Sltie ois Ronee BCE: eae ae 26.35| 553) 1170'1120}..'50|...| 399%4|----|64°"| 19.02 

| | | l 

TEMPERATURE. 


The temperature was much colder during the entire period of feeding than 
during the experiments a year ago. At 8 o’clock each morning a note was 
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taken of the temperature as indicated by the thermometer, the direction of 
the prevailing wind, the aspect, and the humidity. 
The prevailing wind on a majority of days was from the southwest. 


Temperature. | Ist Period. | 2a Period. 


| a. | 8 3d Period. 
MH eGAMaAxiMUM PLE MPCLALULC:: oneness eee ea eee nese 40° | Sie 48° 
IRheeninimumisbemperavuresess-2 seen eee es neers eeee se oees oe -18° L -10° 
The average temperature...-..-.-:----.-------- ee Ben lnsee aoe 25.66° | 11.85° | 19.18° 
if } 


Tam under obligations to the Chemical Department over which Dr. Kedzie 
presides, for the following analyses of samples of the ensilage and fodder corn 
used in the experiments. : 

The corn fodder contained 22.85 per cent of water, while the ensilage con- 
tained 79.60 per cent of water. 


The results of analysis are calculated water free. ;. 
Corn Fodder. Ensilage. 

Cellulosevor fiber: =. 2.22 2222 ees oe eye ls) Biato 
Carbo-hydrates (not fat) ..202.222 55-22 52.02 46.42 
Albuminoids (protein) ------------- etme OO 7.15 
Hthervextrack, tat, wax,etCs-.. 2222.22 1.95 1.19 
U3 1a nee an Se emenie ene, MDA) Laws Oe 6.88 5.49 
UNOS 16 Mam MENS ee ag ERO PRE TG LAs se aR Be nee 12.00 

100.00 100.00 


The per cent of carbo-hydrates and albuminoids in the ensilage show it to 
have been of good quality. The per cent of acid seems large; but not larger 
than some other samples here shown. 


CORN FODDER GROWN FOR ENSILAGE AND FOR DRIED FODDER. 


The land upon which it was grown was a sandy loam. Bailey’s ensilage corn 
and Chester county corn were grown on the same plat in rows four feet apart, 
dropped in drills and covered with hoes. It was cultivated four times with a 
one-horse double-shovel cultivator. It attained a large growth, had a few ears 
and had become a little brown at the butts of the stalks when cutting was com- 
menced September 12. The filling of the silo being finished September 15, it 
was covered September 16 and weighted with 100 pounds of stone to the square 
foot. 

The area of corn put in the silo was 211 rods, yielding 46,763 pounds. The 
dried corn fodder was grown on an area of 64 rods, yielding, when dried, 4,350 
pounds. This would make the weight of ensilage grown on one square rod 221 
pounds, or 35,360 pounds per acre. The yield of dried corn fodder per rod was 
68 pounds and 10,880 pounds to the acre. In other words, 34 pounds of ensil- 
age makes 1 pound of dried fodder. 

The weight of corn in silo—weighed as it was put in September 12, 13, 14, 
15—51,433 pounds. The silo was opened December 15 and each load taken 
out was carefully weighed and a record kept. Finished the feeding April 1, but 
a few cubic feet of the ensilage left in the silo at this writing, June 8, seems 
after the surface is removed in a good state of preservation. The number of 
pounds weighed out was 44,315. his indicates a loss of 7,118 pounds or about 
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15 per cent. I estimate the loss in weight of the fodder corn by drying out in 
the barn about the same as ordinary hay, from 15 to 25 per cent. 

The analysis of the fodder corn shows a large per cent of water, although the 
fall had been quite favorable for curing thoroughly. I have always found dif- 
ficulty in drying corn fodder so that it could be stored without injury in large 
quantities. Here is one advantage in storing in a silo: If the work has been 
properly attended to, cover and weights on, you may be quite certain that the 
ensilage will come out in good shape. You will be saved the vexation of watch- 
ing and turning your fodder, unbinding and binding, and seeking out new devices 
to prevent the fodder corn from moulding, which it is so likely to do. 1 am in- 
clined to ‘believe that the green corn can be cut and placed in the silo at as lit- 
tle cost as the fodder can be cut, dried and passed through the cutting box be- 
fore feeding; and this, too, at a season of the year when the work can bé more 
economically performed than in the winter. 


SILOS. 


I need only to add to my former report on this point that experience confirms 
the statement then made that any material may be used in the construc- 
tion of silos that will exclude the air ; that it is better to have several silos, or 
divisions, rather than a very large one; that weighting with stone, barrels of 
earth, or sacks of grain is likely to be more satisfactory than a screw, which 
may not receive attention at the right time ; and that the silo is one of the 
most economical methods of providing shelter for fodder. In no way, perhaps, 
can the same equivalent in dried fodder be secured with so little expense. Sey- 
eral silos were built in the State last year of wood, and I have yet to learn that. 
any one of them has proven a failure. 

The results of the experiment, so far as comparing ensilage with dried fod- 
der corn, show that when ensilage was substituted for the fodder corn in the 
second period, there was an increase in the weight of the cows and in the milk 
yield from Nos. 6, 7 and 8, while No. 9 shows an increase in weight, but a 
shrinkage in milk yield. I should here say that the corn fodder was of good 
quality, and the cows were fed what they would eat clean. It will be noticed 
that the daily ration of corn fodder equals in weight nearly one-third of the 
daily ensilage ration. I am confirmed in the belief that three tons of the 
ensilage is equal in feeding value to one ton of hay. The yield of ensilage corn 
was eighteen tons per acre, equivalent in feeding value in a combined ration to 
six tons of hay. nsilage means the growing of an equivalent to six or ten 
tons of hay per acre. Admit, only, that three pounds of ensilage will take the 
place of one pound of hay in a mixed cattle ration, even then, if animals fed 
with it thrive, are healthy, and present a general appearance much like that 
resulting from grass feeding, coming out, after four or five months’ confine- 
ment, with sleek coats, with not much, if any, loss of weight, and with no more 
shrinkage of milk yield than we ought reasonably to expect as the time from 
calving increases, we must concltide that there is some virtue in fodder prepar- 
ed in this manner Claim only this, and is it not a profitable and a practical 
method of securing large yields of corn, sorghum, and other forage crops, and 
preparing them for convenient and economical feeding ? 

It is to be regretted that so many extravagant statements have been made in 
relation to the value of ensilage—the number of cattle that could be kept from 
the product of a single acre, etc. Practical, thinking men have been deterred 
from investigating this subject and giving it such attention as it really deserves, 
because of the wild statements of impractical enthusiasts. 
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ENSILAGE A CHEAP SUBSTITUTE FOR ROOTS. 


I am more than ever convinced 'that the idea I suggested two years ago that 
ensilage will prove a cheap substitute for roots, will be approved by any farmer 
who will make the trial. Farmers who have had experience in feeding stock 
know how desirable it is to have some succulent food as a part ration at least, 
during our long cold winters. Roots are a desirable cattle food, but an expen- 
sive crop for the average farmer to raise and handle. But few farmers have 
the facilities for storing them in any quantity. They must be buried in the 
field ; and in the winter with the thermometer below zero, digging out the roots 
and getting them to the stock is not a desirable task. If ensilage will give us 
the succulent food at less cost, in shape to be easily handled and occupying but 
a small svace in storage, it must prove of value. What are the farmers in 
Michigan to do with the coarse fodders raised on our farms, but to feed them. 
They are too bulky to transport to market—they must help make beef and 
mutton, but the farmer needs something to feed in connection with them to 
make them of more value, and the ensilage will help out in this direction. 

The large number of silos erected during the last year in all parts of our 
country, indicates that ensilage has the sanction of a number of our leading 
farmers, and that actual tests confirm reasonable claims as to its value as a cat- 
tle food. The farmers of Great Brituin, too, are greatly interested in this 
subject, and it has received the favorable attention of some of the leading 
Euglish agriculturists. 

To Mr. Will E. Hale, class of ’82, I am under obligations for most careful 
and cflicient aid in the carrying out of these experiments. 

Respectfully submitted, 


SAMWL JOHNSON, 
Prof. of Practical Agriculture and Supt. of the Farm. 
AGRICULTURAL CoLLEGE, June 8, 1883. 
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BY R. C. KEDZIE. 


{First published in Report for 1881-’82.] 


The wheat crop of the United States is of great importance, because it is a 
staple agricultural production in nearly every State and territory of our Union. 
The grain is also important, because it furnishes the leading article of food for 
civilized man. Both asconsumers and producers, Americansgre interested in 
this leading cereal. Any circumstance, therefore, which may affect its pro- 
duction or modify its nature as food, becomes a matter of general interest. 

One of the circumstances which has a modifying influence upon the quan- 
tity and quality of wheat is the time of cutting the grain. There is some 
diversity of opinion respecting the time when wheat should be cut in order 
to secure the best results, some advocating early cutting, and others recom- 
mending that the grain should become dead ripe before harvesting. The 
plea for complete ripening, like the plea for flinty wheats as a class, is based 
upon the claim that only the hard and flinty wheats have the desirable amount 
of gluten; that the early ripened and the soft wheats are so deficient in gluten 
that good flour cannot be made from them, and only the hard wheats possess 
the requisite amount of gluten. 

The true explanation of this exaltation of the flinty wheats, aud the depre- 
ciation of the soft wheats, is that there has been a revolution in the methods 
of milling by the introduction of the patent process. Under the old method 
of milling when the grinding was completed at one operation, the soft wheats 
were in demand, and early cutting, while the ‘‘ berry was in the dough,”’ was 
recommended. But since the new process has been introduced, in which the 
grinding is accomplished in successive stages, and the highest prized and 
priced flour is now made from the middlings, which formerly were discarded 
as unfit for human food, a very, different quality of wheat is desired. ‘The 
soft wheats are no longer in demand, but the hard and flinty wheats which 
will produce the largest amount possible of middlings for purifying, making 
the ‘‘new process flour.’”” The farmer is urged to discard his white winter 
wheat, and to let his wheat stand till dead ripe, in order to secure the hard 
and flinty berry. This is fair and legitimate, and should give offense to no 
one, for the miller has the right to give the preference to one quality of 
wheat berry over another quality; but the case becomes different when he 
alleges as the ground for such preference that the soft wheat is so deficient 
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in gluten as to be incapable of making good flour, and that the formation of 
gluten is one of the latest acts in ripening of wheat, and that the early 
ripened berry is so deficient in gluten as to be unfit for milling. The ques- 
tion, then, becomes one not of physical texture but of nutritive value. The 
farmer resents the imputation that his grain is deficient in the most impor- 
tant nutritive principle, while the consumer becomes solicitous lest he may 
be using a flour not up to the standard in nutritive value. 

There would have been less heat in this discussion if the miller had frankly 
said that in consequence of a great change in the process of milling, wheat of 
a very different texture is now in demand, without attempting to drive out 
the wheats which had been standards of excellence by representing them 
so deficient in gluten as to be unfit for his use. The farmer replies: ‘“‘ My 
white winter wheat had enough gluten five years ago, and commanded the 
highest price. Why has it become so poor in gluten?’’ It is hardly fair 
for the miller to attempt to cover his change of base from white to flinty 
wheats by this flank movement of asserting that the soft wheats are deficient 
in gluten. 

But if it is true that the hard and flinty wheats alone contain the desira- 
ble quantity of gluten, and that gluten is the last principle developed in the 
process of ripening, it is important for all classes that the facts should be 
known, because in the long run the truth can wrong no one. 

We are told that the wheat of warm climates i is richer in gluten and more 
flinty in texture than wheat of cold climates. Some persons seem to assume 
that the flinty quality of such wheat is in consequence of its large content 
of gluten, and that the hardness of any wheat is proportioned to its content 
of gluten; that since the wheat of this climate becomes more flinty by 
over-ripening, this change must be attended by an increase of gluten in the 
last stages of ripening. 

The composition of wheat at different periods of growth seemed to mea 
subject of so much importance that I determined to give it a careful inves- 
tigation. In such a study it was not my desire to view the subject from the 
standpoint of either the farmer or the miller. My aim was to establish data 
rather than to formulate opinions. It seemed to me that for such an investi- 
gation the most trustworthy conditions would be furnished by chemical 
analysis of the wheat at different stages of growth. 


SELECTING SPECIMENS. 


A field of Clawson wheat, which appeared to be very uniform in its growth 
and in the quality of its soil, was selected for one set of specimens, and 
another similar field of Schumacher wheat for a parallel set of specimens. 
I decided to take two sets of specimens of different varieties of wheat in 
order to eliminate the influence of individual peculiarities in either variety. 

I began to gather my specimens on June 26, 1879, and gathered a speci- 
men of each variety at 9 o’clock a. mM. for twenty-one successive days, a 
period embracing the progressive changes of the berry from its early forma- 
tion, and before the contents of the berry were milky in color, up to the 
time of dead ripeness. The Schumacher, however, was found to be some- 
what in advance of the Clawson through the whole series, and the berry 
was in the milk at the first cutting. It seemed to keep about five days in 
advance of the Clawson. 
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A small bundle of the grain was cut, labeled, and placed to ripen and dry 
in an airy room, so as to give the best possible conditions in harvesting, and 
every bundle was subjected to the same treatment in drying and ripening. 
When fully dry the grain was beaten out by hand, winnowed, and preserved 
in glass jars for chemical analysis. The grain thus ripened on the stalk, as 
it slowly dried in the sheltered room, was different from what it would have 
been if threshed out as soon as cut, but the difference was the same for all, 
and the grain thus matured would represent the results secured by ripening 
under the most favorable conditions of harvesting at the several periods of 
cutting. 


CONDITION AT TIME OF CUTTING. 

The following diary will give some idea of the condition and development 
of the berry and the ripening of the stalk at the successive periods of cutting. 
I also include a brief statement of the condition of the weather, which may 
assist in explaining the rapid changes which took place at certain stages of 


growth: 
eal Mearikiail Degree of Ripeness of Stalk and Berry Degree of Ripeness of Stalk and Berry of 
<= Tem seared of Clawson Wheat at the Several Schumacher Wheat at the Several 
AS) P F. Periods of Cutting. Periods of Cutting. 
1 7734° Stalk green; berry watery and im-}| Stalks green; berry milky, easily 
asia Cloudy mature; a little milky. crushed by fingers, sweet. 
75° Stalk green, and leaves rusted slight- | Stalk green; berry easily crushed: by 
wate Rain yey very immature, somewhat | fingers, milky and sweet. 
milky. . ; 
3 627s Berry milky and sweetish; color of | Berry more milky, but greenish; can 
aon Rainy berry green. be crushed by fingers, sweet. 
4 68°. Berry milky and sweet; stillgreenin| Berry vellowish, milky dough; fingers 
ka yond color. stained Dy milk when eee crushed. 
mn17° s - . 
bees C] aes Berry milky, sweet, green; no dough. ailey dough eontlitiod. pean ees 
6 } 7236°. | Straw still green; berry milky,| Berry in the dough; crushed between 
aaa Clear. | sweet, greenish in color, no dough. thumb nails stains them. 
~ | 7776°. Cloudy | Stalks green, but leaves yellow; ber-| Straw purplish, but leaves gr een ; ber- 
‘----| and raining. | ry more milky, sweet, yellow-green. ry in the dough and becoming ye! ow. 
8 79°. Hot and) Straw green; heads yellowish; berry | Head brown}; berry deep yellow, stiff 
----| elose, cloudy.| yellow-green, thick milk, sweet. dough, can be crushed by thumb nails. 
9 | 666°. Cooler | Stalks and heads turning yellow;| _ Berry brown, hard; difficult to crush 
“----| and cloudy. ; berry milky-dough, sweet. between thumb nails. 
10 713° Stalks and heads yellowish-green;| Berry crushes dry; grain harvested 
eka Clear berry less eves and more doughy. to-day. 
(fe Stalks yellowish; heads begin to x _ ae eke 
1----) Rain in night.) bend ; berry thin dough, a little sweet. SUREIN IDS USLA ee age Tyan eh ; 
12 73°. | Straw yellow ; heads bend more; ;| Heads bend over; stalks becoming 
Stor Rainy | berry in the dough, only a little sweet. | brown and leaves dry. 
13 | 7535 °. Heads bend over; berry stiff) 
“ie Cloudy | dough. 
14 74°, Borty crushed dry between thumb 
soo Clear nails; harvested to-day. | 
15 76°. Berry nearly dry and becoming | | 
ae Rain'n night.| | hard; straw entirely ripe. | 
16 Doe | Berry dry and hard; stalks a full | | 
Tey Cloudy. poate: ; “a 
y 73% | Stalks over-ripe; berry shells on . x . 
1... Clear handling sheaf. | Ripe and over ripe. 
"Qo 
18...| ies. | Stalks becoming brittlé. 
om | 
5: aa ba | Stalks becoming brown and brittle. | | 
85342. Mani ; : 
re Vt Et Cloudy | Manifestly dead-ripe. | 
7] oe 78°. | “Still dead.” 
| } 


The condition 


of the grain after ripening on the stalk is best exhibited by 
the specimen of each day’s cutting now placed before you. 
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THE GROSS PRODUCT PER ACRE AT EACH CUTTING. 


The amount of grain as influenced by the period of cutting is a question of 
practical importance to the farmer. In making this estimate I confined my 
attention to the weight of perfectly dry berry, because I was satisfied that any 
variation in amount of grain, attendant upon changes during growth, arises 
from variation in the size and weight of the berry, and not from any change 
in the number of grains growing on a given area, since new grains would not 
form during the period of ripening, and all those already formed would pass 
through the successive stages of development more or less completely. In 
this way there were eliminated several sources of error incidental to measur- 
ing the grain produced on a given area, such as the loss of grain in handling, 
and from incomplete threshing, varying productiveness of different plots of 
soil, etc. All broken kernels and foreign substances of every kind were 
removed, but no grains were removed in consequence of imperfect develop- 
ment. The grain was then poured into the scale-pan of a delicate balance, 
and ten grammes carefully weighed out and the number of grains of wheat 
counted. This was repeated ten times for each specimen and one-tenth of 
the sum of the whole was taken as representing the number of kernels of 
wheat for the weight of ten grammes. 

The gross product of grain at the several stages of growth would be directly 
as the weight of the kernels, and inversely as the number of kernels required 
to produce a given weight. 

The average number of grains of wheat required to weigh ten grammes at 
the several periods of cutting is given in the following table. I have also 
estimated the number of bushels of grain at the different periods of cutting, 
on the supposition that each variety of wheat produced thirty bushels to the 
acre as its maximum. ‘The table also contains the percentage of nitrogen, 
cellulose, and ash, at the different periods of growth: 


TABLE I. 
Clawson. Schumacher. | Clawson. | Schumacher. 
|o | | Si | | | 
lint | a (cas 2 | 
Number of Cutting. = <q |& = | | | 
Eo ete Ak Ss a) 8 | § | z | 
boo | z oo B i o ees A 2 = 
ok 5s | o& 4 Beha aie || oS ae || G 
Zions A” | 8 Zz 5) | < | Aa iS) = 
= = =» (= = = | =| { | | | 
eee ACN bo hoes os 704 | 11.23) 484] 16.11 | 2.62 | 4.03 | 2.72 | 2.72 | 3.40] 2.20 
(20 ap Os Se Sea Ee ee] AO eer 592) 13.34 447 | 17.44 | 2.36 | 4.05 | 2.48 | 2.73 | 3.42 | 2.21 
BY SAI Soe Supe ane  eag ae aPLE ap N ee e 531 14.91 455 | 17.13 | 2.37 | 3.55 | 2.30 | 2.75 | 3.3] | 2.19 
Ce Aa ae ears en eh ee eee ie 471 16.81 | 383 20.37 | 2.09 | 3.47 | 2.24 | 2.58 | 2.90 |} 2.18 
Gi et SS Fa ee SR aa ge 454 17.44 | 365] 28.00 | 2.04 | 3.29} 2.04 | 2.51 | 2.86 2.05 
Ok ee Ee a 362 21.87 3382 | 23.49 | 1.98 | 3.16 | 1.97 | 2.42 | 2.88 2.00 
pew Sean ae ce ean Ree Renae ae ee B84 20.62 820 24.387 | 1.94 | 3.18 | 1.96 | 2,88 | 2.85 1.97 
re eee nt RS Sn po e271 | 24.23 308 25.32 | 1.96 | 3.08 | 1.90 | 2.45 | 2.80 1.98 
eee ere nak (AK ht Leet ve 2 ESL ee 316 25.03 B04 25.66 | 1.90 | 2.80 | 1.80 | 2.37 | 2.88 1.96 
10) ee a Ae ee ee Be eee eee ae 290 27.31 260 80,00 | 1.89 | 2.80 | 1.81 | 2.29} 2.76 1.94 
AN eee ee ee ee ee | 276 | 28.69 | 267 29.21 | 1.96 | 2.79 | 1.91 | 2.41 | 2.74 1.92 
2 Rp SS a aye Sy ies a ok are 282 | 28.08 | 260 | 30.00 | 2.00 | 2.40 | 1.94 | 2.36 | 2.68 | 1.96 
1h eee. Se ae CN een dee eed 267 29.66 261 29.88 | 1.98 | 2.25 | 1.91 | 2.39 | 2.45 1.91 
LCL ER De Se See eee LONE Seamed 2712 29.12 262 Oia|| ele OZin| euseeu. | 1.89 | 2.39 | 2.31 | 1.93 
I REI? PRE SAI EN OS 1 hd” Caan 264 | 30.00 | 266! 29.36 | 1.92 | 2.26 | 1.87| 2.87 | 2.26) 1.90 
TL Seas Aree age RL OS 272 29.12 | 263 | 29.65] 1.87 | 2.15 | 1.821 2.89) 2.21, 1.86 
A ere ie A ener ehcp ee ae 270 29.27 260 | 30.00 | 1.97 | 2.26 | 1.86 | 2.36 | 2.24 1.87 
1G eee ee Gee eh Ce Roy ree 2717 24.69 260 30.00 | 1.94 | 2.86 | 1.88 | 2.27 | 2.29 1.86 
LO DERE SEE Seat SO eee OS a LC ASR 268 29.55 262 29.36 | 1.94 | 2.40 | 1.27 | 2.25) 2.33 1.85 
G48) SS AN eA ae ee Ce ee aed SE 272 29.12 | 272 | 28.67 | 1.94 2.88 | 1,79 | 2.22 | 2.37 1.84 
Re RRR eee ee ee ang DE AL ey. 268 29.55 276 28.26 | 1.92 | 2.89 | 1.78 | 2.21 | 2.36 1.86 
| 
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It will be seen that the Schumacher is about five days in advance of the 
Clawson; that the growth of each kind proceeds by a somewhat uneven pro- 
gression, the increase of growth bearing some relation to the preceding daily 
temperature, because the specimens were gathered in the morning. 

The falling off in the seventh enchate of Clawson is curious, and I can 
offer no explanation. After the complete ripening of the grain there is a 
sensible decrease, showing that the common impression among farmers that 
there is diminished production of grain when harvesting is delayed too 
long, is well founded. This loss is not from careless handling of the grain 
or from drying by over-ripening. The loss is a real one, though not large. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 


The wheat was powdered by prolonged beating in an iron mortar, and sift- 
ing this in a wire sieve of 38 meshes to the inch, and this process repeated 
till the entire quantity taken had passed through the sieve. The amount of 
water in each specimen was determined by prolonged heating in the steam 
bath and cooling in a sulphuric acid desiccator till there was no further loss 
of weights, and the entire loss of weight was taken as water. The results 
of all analyses and other estimations are based upon water-free material. 

The ash was determined by prolonged burning in a shallow platinum dish, 
kept at a low red heat till the ash burned white, and the ash was weighed 
with its natural contents of carbonic acid. ‘he percentage of ash is given 
in Table I, which shows a regular decline as the grain develops by forma- 
tion of ash-free carbhydrates. 

The cellulose was estimated by boiling in water containing 14 per cent 
sulphuric acid, then with water and repeating process; then with i} per cent 
caustic potash solution—then boiling with water and washing the crude 
cellulose with alcohol and ether, following Hennebergh’s method. The crude 
cellulose was then dried in water bath to constant weight ; ; then incinerated 
and the weicht of ash deducted, when the residual weight was taken as 
cellulose. No estimate was made of the small amount of nitrogen which it 
contained. The cellulose was of a light brown color. 

The percentage of cellulose regularly decreased from the earliest forma- 
tion of the grain up to the time of ripening, the amount being greater in 
the first cuttings of Clawson than in those of Schumacher, because of its 
more immature condition. After ripening there is an increase of cellulose, 
showing that over-ripening is attended by a loss of nutritive material, if we 
consider dense cellulose as ; indigestible. The increase of cellulose seems to 
be in intimate relation to the process of hardening exhibited in dead 
ripening. 

The nitrogen was determined in the usual way by combustion with soda 
lime, and the amount of albuminoids estimated by multiplying the nitrogen 
by 6.4. The percentage of nitrogen is given in Table I, and the estimated 
amount of albuminoids in the dry substance is given in Table II. 
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TABLE ILI. 
| Per Cent Gluten. Wate Acreage Products; Acreage Products; 
| N x6.4=Gluten. Dry. | 7 Lbs. Albuminoids. Lbs. Carbhydrates. 
Number. |_ ee Sele eae ss SO ee es = é. i= is 
| Clawson. Schumacher, | Clawson, lSehumacher Clawson. |Schumacher,) Clawson. |Schumacher. 
sees A > FE | = | ee ee 
16.77 17.40 9.81 | 12.81 118.00 168.19 | 515.32 | 544.28 
15.10 17.41 10.96 | 11.97 120.86 182.18 | 627.27 805.31 
15.16 17.60 AAS 4 12.76 135.62 180.86 707.65 790.41 
13.37 16.19 11.32 12:69 134.85 197.87 805.66 | 962.24 
13.05 16.06 ibe 83 15.44 136.56 221.63 854.07 | 1,091.61 
12.67 15.49 11.26 13.74 166.25 218.63 1,078.64 1,122.00 
12.41 15.23 10.85 12.06 153.54 221.7 1,020.37 1,169.95 
12.54 15.68 10.46 11.90 180.30 238.21 1,201.10 1,208.37 
12.16 15.42 10.83 14.93 182.62 237.40 1,239.20 1,230.46 
12.09 14,55 11.66 | 11.64 198. 11 262.$ 1,364.95 1,452.50 
12.54 15.17 12.41 | 12.04 215.86 255.87 1,434.63 1,312.79 
12.80 ! 15.10 13.53 | 11.54 215.65 | 272.79 1,396.03 1,443.33 
2.67 15.29 13.50 | 11.52 225.47 | 274.02 1,480.10 1,340.62 
12.28 15.2 12.62 Wert 214.56 273.11 1,461.18 1,435.30 
12.28 15.17 14.51 12.62 221.04 265.72 1,504 66 1,412.60 
190" | 15.29 13.53 | 12.14 209.31 272.00 1,469.10 1,434.60 
12.80 | 15.10 15.54 | 12.44 224.78 272.80 1,459.01 1,453.22 
12.41 14.52 13.71 | 11.99 213.62 263.72 1,434.76 1,461.58 
12.41 14.40 2.58. | 12.17 220.00 260.15 1,479.07 1,464.61 
12.41 14.20 12.85 12.05 216. 83 | 244.27 1,458.51 1,393.51 
12.28 | 14.14 12.40 | 12.86 217.72 239.76 i; "471.35 | 1,376.30 
{ 


By Table II. it will be seen that the highest percentage of albuminoids is 
formed in the earliest stages of growth, and it falls off regularly to the com- 
plete ripening of the seed, which contains relatively less albuminoids than 
at any previous period of growth. The claim that gluten is principally 
formed near the close of the process of ripening, and that the dead ripe 
wheat contains more gluten than wheat harvested at some earlier period of 
growth, receives no support from the results of these analyses. 

The hard and flinty berry secured by over-ripening is no richer in gluten 
than the soft berry secured by early har vesting. Iam now speaking of the 
percentage composition, and claim that a hundred pounds of early ripened 
wheat will contain a greater number of pounds of albuminoids than will a 
hundred pounds of the same wheat at a later period of ripening, when the 
accumulation of starch and other carbhydrates will have lowered the relative 
amount of albuminoids. But while the albuminoids are centessimally greater 
at early periods of growth, the acreage product increases with the growth of 
the crop up to a certain stage of ripening (when the grain crushes dry), and 
after this period there is no increase either relatively or absolutely. If the 
dead-ripe wheat is better for the miller than wheat cut at an earlier period, 
it is in consequence of the physical properties of the flinty berry, and not 
from any change in the chemical composition or increase of nutritive 
value. 


CARBHYDRATES. 


One significant change in the process of ripening was the rapid aecumula- 
tion of starch. So rapid was the accumulation of the carbhydrates, that 
while the albuminoids increased in actual amount the increase of carbhy- 
drates was so much more rapid that the percentage of albuminoids fell off 
continually up to the period of ripening, and when the storing up of starch 
was completed the ripening of the grain was also complete. 


STRAW. LOK 


STRAW. 


No effort was made to determine the food-value of the straw at the differ- 
ent periods of cutting. The grain so far outranks the straw in money value 
that the farmer is willing to sacrifice the straw, if thereby he may secure a 
corresponding increase of value in his grain; but the farmer is well aware of 
the rapid deterioration of the straw by allowing it to stand till the grain is 
dead-ripe, and if the dead-ripening is attended by no real increase of value 
in the grain, but an actual loss in the amount of grain, and the straw deter- 
iorates greatly in the meanwhile, he may conclude that it is best to cut his 
grain as soon as ripe and thus save himself from needless loss. 

In the hope of doing something toward placing agriculture upon a scien- 
tific basis, I offer this contribution to the chemistry of the ripening of wheat. 

In making this investigation I haye enjoyed the hearty and efficient codp- 
eration of R. F. Kedzie, then my assistant in chemistry, and now Professor 
of Chemistry in the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Mississippi, who 
made all the analyses and otherwise assisted me in a most satisfactory manner. 
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J 

These experimental investigations consisted of a series of observations, by 
means of thermometers placed in the soils, and the observations taken thrice 
daily, from the first of May to the 30th of September. ‘T'he soils used were 
tile clay taken from the subsoil; sand, such as is used for making mortar, 
and freed from all foreign matter, by washing; tile clay and 12 per cent. 
humus; sand and 12 per cent. humus; and humus. Each kind of soil was 
placed in a separate box; the sevéral boxes being separated by hollow walls 
to prevent the lateral communication of heat. The thermometer bulbs 
were buried two inches deep in each soil, and the stems projected hori- 
zontally from the side of the box, so that the temperature could readily 
be read from the thermometer scale. The observations were taken at 7 A. 
M., 2 Pp. M., and 9p. M. These observations and the results are contained 
in the following table: 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF TRI-DAILY OBSERVATIONS ON SO1L TEMPERATURE FROM 
MAY TO OCTOBER, 1868. 


Average Temperature at 


TA.M. | 2P.M. | 9P.M. 


Of Rhormometersiniopenliaite = 92 ose sae nee eee se eee ee een ee 60°.29 16°.72 60°.01 
OfeilowC lava romys wise tls eee ee ee ee ee ee 59°.39 80°.07 64°.50 
Of ails wea Phavol WA efeve (Oley 18 lobar eee eee 60°.52 80°.88 67°.52 
LSS sin Ge Co at oe Ea eed ea era! ee ee ee 60°.56 80°.41 64°.74 
Of gang andelzieer OC EEVUIMUS ot Nee tek oe De ee 60°.98 | 81°.61 69°.88 
OMMEUMUSTOR Swamp eviic keene a5 ese se eee ESET 60°.02 79°.938 68°.00 
Average Daily Temperature of | 
if 
PRISrIMOMeLeLANODEN yal easels eee teens sae ee ee eee ee 65°.68 | Over, Air. J 53: ee 
Cay OOP Aa oan hae he Sb te hfe aa Pee: OS Bi he 67°.99 °.31 |Over SEE 
Clay ANAGIAEE ST AG Gael UTA TTS re eee te eee oie nd ee ee Re a Smee 69°.57 ae. 89 obs 
TY eee SOD RAL Oena DL a Eth Date EL Ly Sy oe Ae tes 68°. 33 2°.65 |Over sand 
sang ANAS ZIESriC fee rE Sa cee ee ea en a ae 70° .96 5°28 2°.63 


JETTA TT Spee eee ee ene a oe ee eee) UR Se Ce ae 69°.35 | SUCU aes a- eee 
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The temperature at 2 P. M. is often excessive, and those combinations of 
soil would seem to be best adapted to vegetable growth which maintain an 
elevated temperature at other portions of the day, e. g., at 7 A. M., and 9 P. 
mM. Tried by this standard, we find that clay, mixed with 12 per cent. 
humus, has a temperature higher by 2°.08 than tile clay; and sand, with 12 
per cent. humus, has a temperature higher by 2°.68 than pure sand, and 
this relative excess of temperature is maintained through the whole season 
of active vegetable growth, viz., from Ist of May till 1st of October. 

It will appear from this, that the farmer has an indirect control over the 
climate of his fields, through this relation of humus to temperature of soils, 
when mixed with them. The popular opinion in regard to muck is expressed 
in the epithet ‘‘frosty,’’ so generally applied to it. One reason for regard- 
ing a mucky soil as predisposed to frost, probably arises from the position it 
usually occupies, viz., at the bottom of valleys, and other low positions. 
Into these valleys the air, rendered denser from a loss of temperature, will 
pour from all the surrounding high lands, and hence a lake of cold air will 
fill each valley, and a slight reduction of temperature by radiation will 
result in frost, and this frost is the result of position, and does not neces- 
sarily arise from the nature of the soil in such valley. Persons who travel 
in an open carriage at night in summer, and when the air is still. are aware 
how abrupt is the passage from comparatively warm air on the highlands to 
the cold air filling a valley, and the equally abrupt change as they rise out 
of the valley into the warm air covering the opposite bank. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

R. C. KEDZIE. 

Lansine, December, 1868, 
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[The law providing for the publication of these bulletins (Act No. 81, 1885), is 
printed on page 47 of this Report. Bulletins Nos. 1 to 6 were printed in the Report of 
1884. Any one wishing to have these bulletins regularly mailed to them as issued 
will please send their name and address to the Secretary of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, Agricultural College, Mich. ] 


NO. 7.—DEPARTMENT OF HORTICULTURE AND LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING. 


I. NOTES ON FRUITS. 

II. NovtTes oN VEGETABLES. 

III. Notes oN SoME HARDY AND DESIRABLE ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS. 


As my connection with the college dates from last January only, it will 
be impossible for me to prepare a bulletin which shall be the result of 
especial investigation or experiment. Aside from the notes upon hardy 
ornamental trees and shrubs, therefore, I shall attempt little more than an 
enumeration of the experiments which we have inaugurated for the testing 
of new varieties of fruits and vegetables, with catalogues of the varieties 
we are growing at present. It will be to the interest of many to know what 
fruits are growing upon the college premises. It is intended to test all 
promising new varieties as fast as they appear. We solicit new varieties from 
parties who originate them, desiring, especially, to secure them before they 
are put upon the market. A fruit garden of four acres is being fitted for 
the growth of small fruits. Unfortunately, our climate is a rigorous one, 
and none of the tenderer fruits can be grown. 

It is hoped to soon inaugurate other experiments of more general value, 
of wider application than the mere testing of varieties, but not to such an 
extent as to interfere with those in hand. In order to make an exact record 
of the whole visible biography of all our cultivated plants from sowing to 
maturity, arrangements have been made for competent observers—one for 
the fruit garden and orchards, one for the vineyards, and one for the veget- 
able garden—to make daily notes throughout the season upon conditions of 
plants and important phenomena of growth and structure. This arrange- 
ment will enable us to present in systematic tabulated form the seasons of 
germination and maturity, the period of the plant’s greatest and least vigor, 
the exact external influences of culture and weather, the detailed charac- 
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teristics of leaves, flowers, and fruits, and many other highly important 
features of experiment. 


I.—NOTES ON FRUITS. 


As our gardens must always be maintained largely for purposes of illus- 
tration, it is necessary to retain certain instructive, interesting, or historical 
varieties which are no longer of use to the farmer or gardener. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


All the strawberries enumerated in the following list were set during last 
August and early September. Other varieties will be set next spring. In 
order to test the effects of soils upon the character of varieties, plants of 
many sorts and from the same sources have been set upon widely different 
soils, upon those ranging in character from light sand to heavy clay loam. 
Upon these dissimilar soils the plants will be given the same culture. 


Alpine Wood. Manchester. 

Atlantic. Marvin. 

Belle Bordelaise. | Miner’s Prolific. 
Bidwell. Mrs. Garfield. 
Captain Jack. Monarch of the West. 
Cinderella. | Mt. Vernon. 
Crescent. Nigh’s Superb. 
Crystal City. Old Iron Clad. 
Cumberland. Ontario. 

Daniel Boone. | Parry. 

Downing. | Pioneer (Aing of the North). 
Finch’s Prolific. | Piper. 

Glendale. | Prince of Berries. 
Green’s Prolific. | Royal Hautbois. 
Henderson. | Seth Boyden. 

James Vick. Sharpless. 

Jersey Queen. | Sucker State. 

Jewell. Triomphe de Gand. 
Jucunda. | Wilson. 

Kentucky. | Windsor Chief. 


Woodruff No. 1. 
Woodruff No. 2. 


Longfellow Improved. | 
Lord ( Vineland). | 
Lower. | 

Also Benjamin Hathaway’s No. 5, and a seedling from Ohio, said to have 
been reared from seeds of Big Bob, sent under the name of ‘* Big Bob’s 


Baby.” : 


The following brief notes, which I made this year upon strawberries grown 
here and in this vicinity, mostly upon light soils, and with indifferent cul- 
ture in matted rows, are selected from a recent correspondence to the Cown- 
try Gentleman : 


Atlantic :—Very late and enormous in size; flavor rich and musky; color 
extra good, very dark. It promises well. 
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Bidwell :—With us this is one of the finest berries. Were it not for the 
characteristic green tip it would possess scarcely a fault. I think that it 
will succeed best in hill culture. 

Cinderella :—A good early berry, coming in with the Crescent. Fruit attrac- 
tive. Plant vigorous. 

Crescent :—For all purposes, perhaps, the best of the older berries. In dry 
weather it runs tco small. I know of no berry which does better upon all 
soils, and under ail kinds‘of cultivation. 

Crystal City :—The earliest berry I have seen. Quality high. It is not pro- 
ductive, and, aside from its earliness, is not to be recommended. It 
demands a light, warm soil. 

Cumberland :—An excellent berry for home use, perhaps the best of the 
well-known sorts for this locality. ‘Too soft for market. 

Daniel Boone :—One of the most promising of the new sorts. The color is 
excellent, very dark andrich. Size medium, uniform. It may prove too 
soft for a market berry. 

Finch’s Prolific :—Much like the Manchester, but the fruit stands up better 
and is later. It is not so late as the Mt. Vernon. A good berry, but in 
no way superior to many other sorts. 

Glendale :—A firm and late berry, but quality poor. Calyx very large, sep- 
arating readily from the berry.. Gives evidence of excellent market qual- 
ities. 

Jersey Queen :—Of ordinary promise. Flavor very pleasant, but not rich. 

Kentucky :—All things considered, the best late berry I know, but it is only 
moderately productive. 

Lord (Vineland):—Much like the Kentucky, but lacks the point of that 
berry. Promises nothing extraordinary here. 

Lower :—A berry which originated at Mt. Pleasant, Mich., and which has 
been grown here for three or four years. Productive, and of high quality. 
Size good and uniform. Excellent for home use, but too soft for shipping 
by rail. 

Manchester :—Ripens remarkably even. Color most too light, and the ber- 
ries are borne too near the ground. A most excellent berry, however, and 
especially valuable for its uniformity in size and coloring. 

Mrs. Garfield :—Does not appear to be productive, and the quality is not 
high. Needs to be further tested. 

Mt. Vernon :—To be recommended for its lateness, but is too soft for ship- 
ping. The core pulls out very easily. The fruit stands up well. <A pro- 
ductive and beautiful berry for home use. 

Miner’s Prolific :—A wonderful berry as grown here on rich soil and with 
good culture; productive, large, firm, quality good. It equaled the 
Sharpless in size. During the first two or three pickings the berries had 
green tips similar to the Bidwell, but these colored up well as the main 
pickings began. 

Piper :—Plants large and vigorous, but not very productive. Fruit borne 
too close to the ground. 

Prouty :—A failure. 

Vick :—Very productive, in fact, it is over productive, and for this reason 
the fruit is too small. The ‘‘seeds’’ are borne conspicuously on the sur- 
face, giving the berry a ‘‘seedy’’ appearance. I am disappointed in the 
Vick this year. 
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RASPBERRIES. 
Brandywine. | Nemaha. 
Caroline. Ohio Everbearing. 
Cuthbert. | Rancocas. 
Hansell. | Reeder. 
Henrietta. Shaffer’s. 
Highland Hardy. | Souhegan. 
Gregg. | Turner. 
Marlboro. 
BLACKBERRIES. 
' Agawam. Taylor. 
Ancient Britain. Wachusett. 
Kittatiny. Wilson Jr. 
Minnewaski.* White,—propagated from wild 
Snyder. plants. 
Stone’s Hardy. 
: CURRANTS. 
Black Naples. | Red Dutch. 
Cherry. |  Mictoria. 
Fay’s Prolific. | White Dutch. 
La Versaillaise. | White Grape. 
Prince Albert. | Wilder. 
GOOSEBERRIES. 
Downing. | Pale Red. 
Houghton. | Smith’s Improved. 
Industry. | 


GRAPES. 


The following note which I communicated to the Philadelphia Press, last 
spring, may possess some value :— 

‘‘During last winter the thermometer recorded temperatures ranging 
from 25° to 32° below zero, and we had an opportunity to observe the hardi- 
ness of the different varieties of grapes in the college vineyard. The vines 
were pruned in the fall. Here are some transcriptions from my note-book: 
Barry, Brant, and Goethe, uninjured; Worden in most cases unscathed ; 
Concord canes are killed back half their length, but the young shoots are 
strong. Cottage, Merrimac, and Black Hawk, very slightly injured. Aga- 
wam (Rogers 15), cut back a little, but new shoots very vigorous. Rebecca 
and Rogers 5 partially killed. Ives, Massasoit, Perkins, Martha, Norton’s 
Virginia, Lady, and Haskell’s Hybrids, Nos. 36, 340, 324, 343, and 348 
killed to the ground. Champion, Wilder (Rogers 4) Taylor’s Bullit, and 
Creveling nearly as bad. Clinton canes killed back a foot or two, Hartford 
half their length, Delaware ditto, and Seneca cut at the tips but vines vigor- 
ous. Isabella vines are all injured and often killed to the root. Many of 
the tenderer vines, like Creveling and Norton’s Virginia, which had been 
laid down, came through unscathed and are pushing new shoots with great 
vigor.”’ 
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I also transcribe a few notes made September 28, 1885, upon mildew. 
The American grape mildew, Peronospora viticola, attacks the under sur- 
face of the leaf, where it may be detected in the form of little frost-like 
patches. If the fungus is generally distributed over the under surface, 
the upper surface will show the disorder by its yellow color and the 
final browning and death of the leaf. This mildew must not be con- 
founded with the fuzzy whiteness on the leaves of many varieties. The 
mildew is in patches, and is peculiarly frost-like, while the natural 
whiteness is continuous and made up of cob-webby threads. The varie- 
ties which have suffered most from mildew are as follows: Delaware, very 
much injured, the leaves unhealthy all the season and falling off by the 
middle of September, or before. Next in order come Merrimac, Rogers’ 
5, Agawam, Salem, Poughkeepsie Red, Empire State, Alvey, Owosso, 
Walter and Haskell’s Nos. 64, 75, 229, 224, 122, 188, 136, 366, 420. Has- 
kell’s Nos. 122 and 136 are the fuzziest leaves which I have known to be 
much attacked by mildew. The varieties injured to some extent, not seri- 
ously, are Herbert, Isabella, Telegraph on young leaves, Haskell’s Nos. 128, 
309, and 387. Brighton has some mildew, but the vines not injured; same 
with Seneca. Goethe shed its leaves very early, but the cause does. not 
appear to be mildew entirely. The leaves of Haskell’s Nos. 224 and 229 are 
very poor and small at best. The varities which withstood mildew best are 
Concord, Worden, Champion, Woodruff Red, Niagara, Hayes, Ulster Pro- 
lific, and Haskell’s Nos. 325, 12, 317, and 33. The foliage of the Wood- 
ruff Red is remarkably thick and vigorous; also Haskell’s Nos, 12 and 317. 

We fruited Ulster Prolific this year. It is like the Delaware in color, but 
larger, firmer, and fully its equal in flavor. Its leaves are rather small, but 
very firm and vigorous. It gives much promise. 

We have three vineyards, comprising about 850 plants. 


The following is our catalogue of grapes and sundry fruits: 


Adirondac. Tona. 

Agawam. Isabella. 

Alvey. | Ives. 

American Muscadine. Janesville. 

Barry. Jane Wylie. 

Black Eagle. Lady. 

Black Hawk. Martha. 

Brant. Mary Ann. 
Brighton. Massasoit. 
Cambridge. Maxatawney. 
Challenge. Merrimac. 
Champion (Zallman). vie Moore’s Early. 
Clinton. Niagara. 

Concord. North Carolina. 
Conqueror. Norton’s Virginia. 
Cottage. Owosso. 
Creveling. Perkins. 
Cuyahoga. Peter Wylie. 
Delaware. Pocklington. 
Diana. Poughkeepsie Red. 


* A variety not yet put upon the market, being tested for the originators, A. J. Caywood & Son, 
Marlboro, N. Y. 
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Flemish Beauty. 
Gray Doyenne. 
Howell. 

Kieffer. 
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Dracut Amber. Prentiss. 
Duchess. Rebecca. 
Elsinburg. Rogers’ No. 5. 
Elvira. Salem.* 
Empire State. Seneca. 
Goethe. Taylor’s Bullt. 
Hartford. Telegraph. 
Haskell’s Seedlings, Nos. 2, 19, To-Kalon. 

35, 36, 58, 64, 75, 95, 118, 122, _ Ulster Prolific. 

128, 136, 169, 184, 188, 224, Walter. 

229, 230, 267, 287, 295, 300, Wilder. 

306, 309, 324, 334, 340, 342, Wilmington Red (Wyoming Red). 

343, 348, 366, 371, 398, 418, Woodruff Red. 

420. Worden. 
Hayes. 
Herbert (Rogers’ No. 44). Also a variety of seedlings. 

QUINCES. 
Apple (Orange). | Meech’s Prolific. 
CHERRIES. 
Belle de Choisy. Morello. 
Black Heart. Yellow Spanish. 
Carnation. Windsor. 
Governor Wood. Also a variety of seedlings. 
May Duke. 
PLUMS. 
Jefferson. Smith’s Orleans. 
Lombard. Washington. 
Mariana. Wild Goose. 
Reine Hortense. 
PEARS. 

Bartlett. Lawrence. 
Belle Lucrative. Lawson (Comet). 
Beurre Bose. Le Conte. 
Beurre d’ Anjou. Louise Bonne de Jersey. 
Beurre Giffard. Madeleine. 
Beurre Gris d’ Hiver. Madam Von Siebold. 
Beurre Hardy. Mikado. 
Beurre Superfin. Napoleon. 
Bloodgood. Onondaga. 
Brandywine. Osband’s Summer. 
Buffum. - Rostiezer. 
Clapp’s Favorite. Seckel. 
Daimyo. Sheldon. 
Doyenne Boussock. Tyson. 
Doyenne d’Ete. Urbaniste. 


White Doyenne. 
Winter Nelis. 


About 150 trees. 
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APPLES. 

Baldwin. Pomme Grise. 

Ben Davis. Porter. 

Benoni. ; Primate. 

Chicago. Red Astrachan. 

Early Harvest. Red Beitigheimer. 

Early Strawberry. Red Canada. 

Fall Jennetting. Red June. 

Fall Pippin. ; Rhode Island Greening. 

Fameuse. Ribston Pippin. 

Garden Royal. Roxbury Russet. 

Gravenstein. Swaar. 

Grimes’ Golden. Sweet Bough. 

Golden Sweet. Sweet Romanite. 

Hall. Summer Rose. 

Hawley. Talman’s Sweet. 

Herford. Titovka. 

Hurlbut. Twenty Ounce. 

Jersey Sweet. Wagener. 

King. Warfield. 

Late Strawberry. Wealthy. 

Maiden’s Blush. | Williams’ Favorite. 

Melon. Yellow Bellefleur. 

Northern Spy. Yellow Transparent. 

Ohio Nonpariel. 

Pennock. About 300 trees. 

CRAB APPLES. 

Blushing Maid. | Transcendent. 

Gen. Grant. | Whitney. 

Marengo. | 

MISCELLANEOUS FRUITS. 

Russian Apricot, Prunus Sibirica. Black Mulberry, Morus nigra. 
Prunus Pissardi. Spanish Mulberry, Morus Hispanica. 
Prunus Simoni. Japanese Mulberry, Morus Tokwa. 
Sand Cherry, Prunus pumila. Langdon’s Mulberry. 
Wild Plum, Prunus Americana. Downing’s Mulberry. 
Dewberry, Rubus Canadensis. Wild Mulberry, Morus rubra. 
Barberry. And various seedlings of wild fruits. 


White Mulberry, Morus alba. 


IIl.—NOTES ON VEGETABLES. 


The vegetable garden is nearly seven acres in extent. It is maintained 
for the purpose of furnishing illustrative labor to students, and supplying 
the college tables with vegetables. It is intended also that new varieties of 
vegetables shall be tested, although there has been little attempt in this 
direction this year. The season has been one of cool nights. Melons on 
heavy soils have not ripened. In most cases there has been an undue growth 
of plant at the expense of fruitfulness. Beans appear to be a light crop 
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throughout the country. ‘The most satisfactory test was in the case of a 
new sweet corn, Ballard’s Early, which was compared during the season 
with the Early Minnesota. Both were grown on the same soil, side by side, 
and were given the same culture. Early Minnesota was planted May 22, 
and picked first August 7. Ballard’s Early was planted June 2, and picked 
first August 1, being over two weeks earlier than the Early Minnesota. The 
ears are as large as that variety, more uniform, and the quality is certainly 
Superior. ‘This sweet corn has been bred up by Mr. A. Ballard, of North 
Lansing, Mich. 

We grew the following early peas: Ferry’s First and Best, Bliss’ Ameri- 
can Wonder, Prince of Wales, Maule’s Earliest of All, Carter’s Stratagem. 
The most desirable of these for earliness and productiveness was Ferry’s 
First and Best. Maule’s Earliest of All appeared to differ from it only in 
diminished productiveness. 

Our best lettuce, as to tenderness and flavor, was Finch’s Perfection, 
although Ferry’s Prize Head was little inferior. Our poorest lettuce was 
the Oak-leaved. 

Maule’s Sure-head cabbage is remarkably vigorous, but the heads are soft. 

The Giant Rocca onion is very uneven in size owing to lack of maturity 
in this climate. The flavor is mild and pleasant. For market, a failure 
here. 


III.—NOTES ON SOME HARDY AND DESIRABLE ORNAMENTAL TREES 
AND SHRUBS. 


The climate of Lansing appears to be uncommonly severe for this lati- 
tude (43° nearly) in Michigan. Last winter the mercury sank to —32°, 
and many times in quick succession it was below —20°. ‘That, how- 
ever, was an unusually rigorous winter. Moreover, the college campus 
les in an open and exposed country, and the winter winds are very 
destructive. It is only the hardiest plants which can endure long, and the 
following list, although including few elegant plants and no novelties, 
must be useful to those who would ornament in cold climates. The 
plants here mentioned have been set and trained by my predecessors, 
chiefly by Dr. Beal, who has also published occasional notes in regard to 
many of them. 

EVERGREENS. 


The Norway Spruce is, of course, the leading evergreen for this climate. 
It varies much, some of the weeping forms being especially attractive. 

The Ardor Vite must be placed second on the list. It is always hardy 
and easy of cultivation. Its leading fault is its yeilow color in winter. 
With age and increased fruitfuiness it often assumes a straggling and un- 
comely aspect. The so-called Siberian Arbor Vite is the best of the named 
sorts which have been tried here. Its especial value lies in its very com- 
pact and rotund form, and in the bright green of its winter color. The 
varieties known as ericoides, globosa, Hoveyi, and pyramidalis are hardy 
and desirable. The last is especially desirable for small and neat enclo- 
sures. The Chinese Arbor Vite has not proved hardy. 

I should give the white spruce, Adzes alba, the third place among 
evergreens. As compared with the Norway spruce, it is much more 
refined, a slower grower, more dense and regular in outline, and lghter 
in color. 

18 
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The Hemlock Spruce is perhaps the most graceful of evergreens; but, 
although native to higher latitudes than this, it is not entirely hardy in 
exposed situations here. It suffers from scorching suns and winds rather 
than from low temperature. When planted behind sheltering groups of 
trees they appear to attain their highest excellence. 

The Oriental Spruce, Adies orientalis, is an elegant tree, but was severely 
injured last winter. It is recovering, however. Once before our speci- 
men had the same experience. ‘This spruce excels in the perfection and 
enduring greenness of its lower limbs. 

Two Retinosporas, R. squarrosa, and RP. pisifera are hardy. 

Juniperus Sabina var. procumbens, the native Savin Juniper, is hardy 
and attractive. It is probably our best procumbent evergreen for small 
places. The Irish Juniper, J. communis, var. Hibernica, is unique, formal, 
and comely. Occasionally it has been somewhat injured by winter. The 
Swedish Juniper, J. communis var. Suecica, is more hardy, but not so 
attractive. 

Of the Pines, Pinus Cembra, the Cembrian Pine is the prettiest. It closely 
resembles a small and shapely white pine. A slow grower; very hardy. This 
and the gray or scrub pine of northern Michigan, Pinus Banksiana, are the 
only upright growing sorts suitable for planting near dwellings. The scrub 
pine takes well to cultivation, and is neat and graceful in habit. I suspect, 
however, that old specimens will exhibit too much of a straggling habit. 
Pinus resinosa, the red or Norway pine, is growing upon the grounds, but 
is yet too young to exhibit character. Three other pines are in common 
cultivation, and in regard to general desirability they should stand in the 
order named, in my estimation: Native White Pine, Scotch Pine, Austrian 
Pine. The dwarf or straggling pine of Europe, Pinus pumilio, is always 
hardy and desirable for rough and rocky places. 

The Balsam Fir and native Black Spruce are attractive while young, 
but they lose their beauty in ten or fifteen years. The common red cedar, 
Juniperus Virginiana, if well grown is a graceful tree when young, but 
it loses its beauty with age. 


DECIDUOUS SHRUBS AND VINES. 


The Imperial Cut-leaved Alder is hardy. The thinness of its tops gives 
the plant an appearance of poverty, however, and the persistent old cones 
are unsightly. 

The wild climbing bittersweet or wax-work, Celastrus scandens, is desirable 
for a rear building or rough object. A very pretty covering for a tree-trunk 
is a mixed festoon of bittersweet and Virginia Creeper. The contrasts in 
autumn coloring of foliage and berries are striking. The Virginia Creeper 
is still our popular climber. Some individuals do not climb well. Dr. 
Beal propagated two plants from one parent, but they are quite dissimilar 
in habits of clinging to a building. The Japanese Ampelopsis will probably 
prove hardy when once established. The Chinese Wistaria is not hardy. 

The ordinary choke cherry, Prunus Virginiana, is one of our most beauti- 
ful shrubs; so also is the common flowering dogwood, Cornus florida. ‘The 
flower buds of the dogwood were killed last winter, however. 

The smoke tree, Rhus Cotinus, both the white and purple sorts, are always 
desirable. 

The common wild dwarf sumach, Rhus copallina, is one of the very best 
small shrubs for autumn coloring. 
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The wild crab, Pyrus coronaria, is very attractive when in flower. It 
should find a place in the shrubbery. 

The Fringe, Chionanthus Virginica, is hardy. The English hawthorn, 
Crategus oxyacantha, has not been hardy. 

Our three lilacs, the common, Syringa vulgaris, Persian, S. Persica, and 
the Josika, S Josikewa, are hardy and satisfactory. The latter is to be re- 
commended because it blossoms three or four weeks later than the other 
sorts. 

Tamarix Gallica, Tamarisk, was injured last winter. Hitherto it had stood 
well. 

The chaste little Deutzia gracilis, with some protection of leaves, is very 
desirable. 

From Spirea triloba we get our most profuse white flowers. 

Attempts at Rhododendron culture have so far proved unsatisfactory. 

Double-flowering Almond was injttred last winter. 

The Mock Orange, Philadelphus coronarius, is always hardy. 

The Rose Acacia, Robina hispida, is hardy and very attractive. 

The Missouri or Buffalo Currant, Ribes awrewm, is hardy and popular. It 
is often sold by nurserymen under the name of Ribes fragrans. 

The Japanese Quince is not hardy. 

Hercules Club, Aralia spinosa, although hardy, is scarcely desirable as an 
ornamental plant. 


DECIDUOUS TREES. 


The American Hin is certainly queen of the American landscape. 

The Red or Slippery Elm is too stiff and straggling for ornament. 

The Cork Hl is a curiosity, very picturesque, but never beautiful unless 
in the soft aspect of its leaves. These three native elms are readily distin- 
guished as follows: 

Red elm—bnuds globular, hairy; leaves very rough. American elm—buds 
long, not sharp; top diffusely branching; branches slender, drooping, Cork 
elm—buds long, very sharp; trunk usually continuous through the top; 
branches mostly horizontal; young branches bearing corky ridges of bark. 
The English elm, Ulmus campestris, is not desirable; in fact, it is not per- 
fectly hardy. 

The Maples are desirable in the following order: Norway Maple (Acer 
plantanoides), Black (a variety of the hard maple), Hard or Sugar Maple, 
Silver Maple, Red or Swamp Maple, Sycamore Maple, of Europe (A. Pseudo- 
platanus), Field Maple, of Europe (A. campestre). Wier’s cut-leaved Maple, 
a form of the Silver Maple, is the best horticultural variety we have tried. 
The Sycamore Maple was injured somewhat by the last winter, but it has 
now nearly recovered. Acer campestre is not hardy. 

The best of the Oaks for ornamental purposes is the Swamp White Oak, 
Quercus bicolor. ‘This is followed by the Burr Oak, a highly picturesque tree, 
and the Chestnut Oak, Quercus Primus. The White Oak ranks next, fol- 
lowed by the Black Oak (Quercus tinctoria), Scarlet-Oak, and Red Oak. The 
English Oak does not appear to be hardy. 

The best of our ashes for ornamental purposes is the Black Ash. When 
the tree is given plenty of room it forms a symmetrical and very graceful 
top. 

The Wisconsin Weeping Willow (evidently a variety of the old Salix Baby- 
lonica) is perfectly hardy. The ordinary Weeping Willow is not hardy. 
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The Cut-leaved Weeping Birch is always desirable. 

The Horse Chestnut is hardy upon heavy clay soil, but it has always winter 
killed upon our light sands. 

The two Catalpas, C. speciosa and C. bignonioides, are about equally hardy. 
Both suffer considerably, and appear to be unreliable. As Catalpa speciosa 
has not been recognised as distinct from the older species until quite recently, 
the leading distinctions between the two may be given: C. speciosa—tree 
tall, a straight grower; leaves softly downy, inodorus; flowers two inches 
across, nearly white, the lower lobe notched; pods stout and long (13 inch 
in circumference). C. bignonioides—tree lower, diffuse in growth; leaves 
smooth, or nearly so, giving a disagreeable odor when touched; flowers 
smaller, dingy, the lower lip entire; pods more slender. Yeas’ Japan Hybrid 
Catalpa is not hardy. 

The Cucumber tree, Magnolia accuminata, was injured nearly every winter 
until eight or nine years old. It endured the last winter better, although 
the highest shoots were killed. Others of the Magnolias, although not 
hardy, are desirable for the great annual shoots which have a tropical 
appearance. 

The Lombardy Poplar is short lived in this climate. 

Yellow-wood, Cladrastis tinctoria, is always desirable; very beautiful when 
it comes into flowering. 

The Bald Cypress, Taxodiwm distichum, suffered last winter for the first 
time. 

The Ginkgo, Ginkgo (Salisburia) adiantifolia, is perfectly hardy. 

The following are among the new ornamental plants set last spring: 


Rhododendron Catawbiense and vars. | Quercus Robur Forma Nigricans. 
Purple Beech. | Double-flowering Apple. 
Cut-leaved Weeping Beech. Double-flowering Cherry. 
Wheatley’s English Elm. Silver-leaved Pear. 

Halesia Tertraptera. Medlar (Pyrus Germanica). 
Japanese Maple. Crataegus Douglasii. 
Paulownia Imperialis. Pyrus Hybrida. 

European Basswood. Pyrus Domestica. 

Weeping European Basswood. Pyrus Halleana. 

Deutzia Crenata. Russian Mulberry. 
Lonicera Fragrantissima. Retinospora Decussata. 
Sambucus Nigra. Sciadopitys Verticillata. 
Dutchman’s Pipe (Aristolochia Sipho).| Picea Pungens. 


1G. i BA GE YS, adie: 
Oct. 1, 1885. Professor of Horticulture and Landscape Gardening. 


No. 8.—WINTERING BEES. 


The importance of bee culture, as one of our national industries, is hardly 
appreciated. According to our well demonstrated modern philosophy, plants 
pour out their nectar as a sort of free coffee or lunch, to attract bees and other 
insects to a most important work in vegetable economy, the work of fertilization, 
which largely depends upon insects, and without which full fruitage is impos- 
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sible. The simple work of gathering nectar then is indirectly of tremendous 
economic importance to the farmer and horticulturist, and so to our whole 
country. 

Again. this nectar, when acted upon by the digestive juices of the bee, is con- 
verted into honey, a food long valued for its superior excellence, which, with- 
out bees, would be wholly lost; worse than lost, as we see from the fact stated 
above. 

Bees, from their exceeding number and peculiar fitness for the work, are 
greatly superior to any and all other insects in the accomplishment of this fer- 
tilization of plants, while only the honey bees are abundant early in the season, 
and they alone save this valuable food element to minister to man’s good. 

To show the activity of bees and their wondrous accomplishments, we have 
only to present well-known facts. I find, by actual observation, that single 
flowers are sometimes visited by bees fifty times a day, and I have seen bees 
visit over twenty flowers a minute. 

Mr. L. C. Root, of Mohawk, New York, (see American Apiculturist, Vol. IIL., 
p. 197), extracted 4,103 pounds of honey on July 28, 1885, collected from 
basswood, which had all been gathered by forty colonies of bees in just seven 
days. This is ovar 100 pounds per colony, and the daily stores of each colony 
exceeded fourteen pounds During the same time we secured, here at the col- 
lege, nearly half as much beautiful comb honey from single colonies. 

I know of a farmer in this State,—a good farmer, with a farm of over 100 
acres which he tills excellently well—who has kept bees six or seven years, and 
who, for the last three years, has had from sixty to eighty colonies; the cash 
receipts from these bees, during each of the last three years, exceeded those of 
the entire balance of his farm. During all these years this gentleman has never 
lost a colony of bees, till last winter, when one or two died of starvation. The 
same experience would be true of any farmer in almost any Michigan neighbor- 
hood, who would put the same thought, study, and energy into the business. 


WINTER LOSSES. 


The one great drawback in this industry is the danger of loss which comes 
with each of our severe winters, which are unpleasantly frequent of late. Last 
winter was one of the most severe. Judging from the experience of the last 
twenty years, these terribly cold winters may be expected about once in three 
years. If we may judge from the past, we may also safely assert that during 
these most trying winters there will be a loss of from fifty to one hundred per 
cent of the colonies of bees in all the northern States. Such a loss as this, 
unless it can be prevented with ease and certainty, is too serious an obstacle in 
the way of success to be cheerfully endured, even by those in the most attract- 
ive and remunerative of employments and it is greatly to the praise of apicul- 
ture that, burdened with this loss, it has made such constant and rapid prog- 
ress. Z 


ARE SUCH LOSSES NECESSARY? 


The fact that so many apiarists, like the one referred to above, meet with 
no loss, makes it clear that, with full knowledge, followed by equal care and — 
pains, this loss may be wholly prevented. Many of our best bee-keepers have 
no more fear of losing their bees than of losing their cattle and horses. We, 
at the college, haye met no such loss for years. 
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POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED. 


Bees are natives of a warm climate, which would lead to the conclusion that 
in rigorous climates they would need protection, especially at times of great 
cold. The fact that winter losses are never heard of in California and the 
south strengthens the argument, which seems almost demonstrated by the fact 
that our losses in the north always occur in winters of great and long contin- 
ued cold. 

Again, bees are very neat, and in confinement hold their fecal excreta, or 
try to, till they can fly. If kept very quiet, they eat very little—we have had 
single colonies of bees pass four and five months in the cellar without consuming 
more than four or five lbs. of honey—and the food they do eat when thus quiet 
is largely, if not wholly, of honey, and so there is very little waste. Thus, 
when quiet, bees need not fly to discharge their feces and so bear confinement 
for months with no harm. ‘The best condition to maintain this needed quiet 
is uniform temperature, which experience has demonstrated should be about 
45° F. I prefer the temperature about the hive to be kept at from 40° F. to 
45°F. In a surrounding temperature much higher or lower, the bees are dis- 
turbed; exercise much, eat more and become diarrhetic. 

From years of experience and observation, it seems pretty well demonstrated 
that with enough good, wholesome food—30 lbs. of good honey or cane sugar 
syrup—and a uniform temperature as suggested above, our bees will winter 
invariably without loss. : 


DAMPNESS AND VENTILATION. 


It would seem that a damp atmosphere, which, as we all know, is favorable 
to the growth and development of fungi, and inimical to health in higher ani- 
mals, would be harmful to bees. It has been found, however, that in many 
cases, even during terribly disastrous winters like the past one, bees have win- 
tered remarkably well in very damp cellars. Thus while we may presume 
that a very dam; atmosphere is not the best, yet we may safely assert, other 
things being all favorable, that it of itself will not carry the seeds of mortality 
with it. 

Ventilation has also been much discussed, and various theories have been 
offered. Yet the physiologist, and especially the physio-entomologist, will not 
be easily persuaded that insects whose functional activity is so slight, that a 
minimum of food supplies their wants stand in need of much air. One year at 
the college I sealed a large colony of bees with ice frozen solid at the entrance 
of the hive, and yet the colony wintered exceptionally well. This colony 
remained for more than three months entombed in a snow bank. As the hive 
was glued or propolized at the top we can see that the ventilation was slight 
indeed. Thus physiology and experience both show that under the best con- 
ditions litle heed need be given to ventilation. While bees do not hibernate in 
the sense of becoming totally inactive, yet they may and should have their vital 
activity kept at the minimum else they will need air and quite ample ventila- 
tion. As we have already seen, cold or heat—that is a temperature much 
below or above 45° F.—arouses bees, excites nutrition, and of course would 
necessitate more food and oxygen, and so more ventilation. Unless we can 

keep the bees then in just the condition to enforce quiet, we must arrange for 
ample ventilation. 

It goes without saying, that the temperature inside a hive, in which bees are 
wintering, must generally be warmer than that outside the same. The fact 
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that bees do not hibernate establishes this truth. The thermometer confirms 
it. We know that moisture is sure to collect on a cool surface; but water 
dripping upon bees can not be healthful. The disturbance and the wetting 
would both be injurious. To winter bees then with the most success needs a 
covering that is not a good conductor of heat. Experiments on quite an 
extended scale have shown me that this is-not all theory. 

We see then that the requisites to success in wintering bees are: enough good 
food, uniform temperature without the hives at about 45° F., slight ventilation, 
and a cover to the hive which is a non-conductor of heat. 


METHODS THAT HAVE SECURED SUCCESS. 


Food. 


The food may be either honey or cane-sugar syrup. Any kind of honey, if 
wholesome and pleasant to the taste, will answer. Even last winter the bees at 
the college were wintered wholly on honey gathered in autumn, after the 25th 
of August, and ‘all wintered well and there was no sign of diarrhcea, except in 
a few cases were much pollen was left in the hives. Cane-sugar syrup is quite 
as good, possibly superior to honey at times, as we can be certain that the 
syrup is free from deleterious elements. The syrup for winter food may be as 
condensed as possible, and yet it must not crystallize when cold. One-half to 
one-third as much water as sugar by weight is about right. A little honey 
added will also retard crystallization. A little tartaric acid is often used for 
the same purpose. It is best to feed quite early so all may be stored and 
capped before winter’s cold prevents further labor in the hive. Bees should 
never be put into winter quarters with less than thirty pounds of food, which 
will always suftice from September till the harvest of the following summer. 


Important Suqgestions. 


It is well to have all colonies reasonably strong in autumn, and soon after 
the first hard frost give each colony as few combs as possible and secure the 
requisite amount of honey. I prefer to use about six Gallup or Langstroth 
frames, and by use of division boards, crowd the bees; then I cover warmly 
with burlap sacks of fine, dry saw-dust. This costs but little, and aids greatly 
to preserve the vital strength of the bees during the cold days of October and 
November and early the next season. 


Uniform Temperature. 


This is best and most cheaply secured by use of a good, dry (?), dark cellar. 
As a cellar is entirely or nearly all beneath the surface of the earth, it remains 
unaffected by the severest cold of winter or the more genial warmth of spring. 
The great requisite is that the temperature shall neyer go below 38° F., even 
during the most severe weather of our most rigorous winters, nor above 47° RB: 
A good underground cellar will sectre the former, but when many bees are put 
into our cellars, it is not always so easy to secure against too great heat. There 
are two ways toaccomplish this: First, by use of w ater in the cellar, and, second, 
by means of underground or sub-earth ventilation. When a running stream 
from Springs can be secured, it forms the most desirable moderating agency I 
know of. Such water is just about the proper temperature, and while it modi- 
fies against heat or cold, it also serves beautifully 'o dissolve impurities and 
sweeten the atmosphere. In lieu of such a spring or running water (under- 
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ground tile are constantly carrying water into and out of our college bee cellar) 
a good cistern answers well. The water in this is regulated by the usual tem- 
perature of the cellar, which is about that of the earth, and so in times of 
extreme cold or too great warmth protects the cellar against change. I know 
of such a bee cellar that passed the coldest weather of last winter with an east 
window constantly open,and yet the temperature was maintained at the desired, 
point. Such an amount of latent heat stored up in a cellar cistern is a great 
safeguard, and is especially valuable when a great number of bees are placed in 
a cellar. Each colony generates some heat, and with a multitude, the heat, 
especially during a protracted warm spell in winter or spring, is apt to become 
ruinously excessive. Sub-earth ventilation secures this moderating agency in 
air which comes to the cellar, cooled or heated by a long transit through an earth 
pipe, which runs many yards through the earth beneath the influence of the 
outside temperature. “To secure the necessary exchange of air and certain influx 
of the tempering atmosphere, a small sized stove-pipe connects from near the 
bottom of the cellar with a stove-pipe, preferably, of the kitchen stove above. 
This small pipe hasits lower end open, while above it connects with the kitchen 
stove-pipe some distance above the stove, else the stove will not draw well, and 
will trouble from smoking. A second pipe of four or six inch tile also passes 
from the bottom of the cellar through the wall and thence beneath the frost 
line for one or two hundred feet through the earth, when it should come to the 
surface and the end be protected against vermin by use of a wire screen. We 
can easily see that whenever the kitchen stove is used—daily—the air is drawn 
from the cellar and the out-door air warmed in winter and cooled in spring and 
summer is drawn through the tempering soil into the cellar. I have known 
of this arrangement being tried in many cases, and always with the best results. 
If it is feared that water may enter the cellar through the sub-earth pipe the 
joints may be sealed by use of cement, or arrangements made to drain at the 
lowest point. This arrangement not only protects against extremes of tem- 
perature, but it serves ever to keep the cellar sweet. Mr. D. A. Jones of Can- 
ada, builds above ground, when it becomes necessary to have his building 
double-walled, with a 30-inch space filled in with saw-dust, not only on the sides 
but above as ‘well. Others dig a pit in a side hill. These methods are only 
inferior to a cellar in that they are more difficult to regulate. Mr. Jones not 
only has the sub-earth arrangement but he is forced to provide ice boxes in the 
warm days of spring in order to protect against too great warmth. In all 
these cases, good, close double doors should be made, and the rooms should 
surely be mouse tight. 


Packing. 


Many bee keepers have succeeded well by packing. Southard and Ranney, 
of Kalamazoo, have practiced packing of single hives with marked success. 
They place a box about the hives six inches distant on each side. This space 
they pack very closely with straw. They also put a chaff sack in the upper 
chamber of the hive, are sure to have the covers on the hive close fitting, and 
then pack well above with straw, when they add a cover to keep the straw dry. 

These gentlemen attribute their success to careful, thorough packing, and 
close covers above the bees and beneath the packing. The packing extends 
close down to the earth. A tunnel at the entrance permits the bees to fly if 
suitable weather entices them out. Others, like Mr. Bingham, of Allegan 
county, are very successful in the use of packing, but put six or eight hives 
close side by side and pack snugly about all. In this case the entrances all face 
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out, and a tunnel at each hive permits flight. So many who pack lose their 
bees that I can but think the latter method named above is preferable for the 
average bee keeper if either is to be practiced. 

Many others use chaff hives and some with success. Such hives are expen- 
sive, cumbrous, and, in view of the extensive losses by those using them, I ques- 
tion their desirability. From the great saving of food consumed by the bees, 
and the comparative freedom from danger, I feel that cellar wintering is far 
preferable in this climate to all other methods. This conclusion is formed 
only after many years’ careful experiment. Other methods may succeed: this, 
with proper pains, surely will. 


Ventilation. 


If the cellar is all right—swrely so—the entrance to the hive may be left wide 
open in the cellar. If it become too cold, less ventilation is imperative ; if too 
hot, more may be required. But we must be sure to keep the temperature right. 
I feel positive that, with the proper temperature, we need not fear the presence 
of pollen, or bee bread, in the hive. If the cellar become too cold or too hot, 
in either case the bees become disturbed, and then I feel certain, after many 
experiments, that the bees are safer with no pollen. Yet such a disturbed con- 
dition is always dangerous. The fact is we must be able to control and must 
control the temperature. 


The Cover. 


As already stated, the cover should be a non-conductor of heat. Cloth with 
a filling of fine chaff or fine dry sawdust serves well. In winter I prefer to 
have a factory cloth over the bees, and a burlap sack full of dry sawdust still 
above the cloth. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE. 


As soon as we have a frost, to stop storing, I place six or eight frames where 
they are desired for winter. These should be nearly full of honey. Place a 
short stick above the frames at the center, so the cloth can not fit close to the 
frames. This permits the bees to pass over. As soon as the brood is all 
hatched, remove all other frames and pack well above and beside the bees. If 
we are to pack out doors, do it now. From the 1st to the 20th of November, 
before severe weather, place the bees in the cellar, open the entrances, and 
remove the covers, but do not remove the cloth or burlap sacks If the cellar 
is as described, the bees will remain very quiet and free from diarrhwa. If 
they are in a poor cellar, and so become diarrhetic, it is best to remove them 
from the cellar for a few hours some warm day, when they can fly out for a 
cleansing flight, and then return them to the cellar. It is always best, when 
taking colonies from the cellar, to place them on the same stands from which 
they were removed when carried to the cellar. We should not remove the bees 
finally from the cellar till they-can go to work in the spring. In Central 
Michigan this is not before the 10th or 15th of April. In the spring, when the 
bees are placed on the stands, I would clean all of the hives out thoroughly— 
this should be on a warm, quiet day—and would remove frames of comb and 
move up the division board so that all the frames left will be covered with bees. 
We should also cover above and protect at the sides with ample packing. I 
have found that bees in single walled hives, thus protected, do as well in spring 
as those in chaff hives. As the bees increase. more frames should be added, 
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and so soon as the bees can protect the brood, the weaker may be strengthened 
by receiving capped brood from the stronger, but never so rapidly as to 
endanger the brood from chilling. Such has been our practice here at the col- 
lege, and we have not been troubled by loss from ‘‘ spring dwindling.’’ I feel 
very sanguine that if the above suggestions are heeded, winter losses will cease 
to yex our northern bee keepers. 
A. J COOK 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, } 
Nov. 1, 1885. \ 


No. 9.—FROM CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT. 
MARL. 


In many parts of the State farmers find, especially at the bottom of muck 
beds and shallow ponds, a layer of varying thickness of a white or yellowish- 
white material, differing so much from the ordinary soils in the vicinity that 
they are curious to know what this mineral is, and what it is good for. I haye 
received so many specimens of this material for analysis, and so many letters of 
inquiry as to its value, and how to use it, that I have concluded to answer these 
questions once for all in the form of a bulletin. 

The material is mar/; and consists of carbonate of lime, carbonate of mag- 
nesia, sometimes a small amount of phosphate of lime, some oxide of iron, and 
a variable amount of clay and sand. I give the results of analysis of specimens 
from different parts of the State, which will afford a general idea of the com- 
position of marls in this State: 


MARL FROM BERRIEN COUNTY. 


Carbonacerof slate e 3 Se gue ee ee eae a ee ie 79.60 
Carbonate Ohmacmesias == 24> secs.) eee ee pene 4,54 
Oxide Olprone es sare ee Te es eee eel eee ge 1.43 
Clay and sand (insoluble in acids) --...-.---.----.----- 13.00 
Orcanicnniatber ane loses «2a ese ewe ee ee eee ee 1.43 
chs Oem ge pene re Cae Ae re er 294 COPD PRN 100.00 
MARL FROM ST. JOSEPH COUNTY. 
Carbonaterot Mimes2 een. Seek 5s ae eee 56.16 
Carbonateiof maconesias= 202. 4 252852252 8s ee 6.00 
Oxi C/O LAL OM Seal =e - Se eee 45 0 ee ee TOS 
Sand and clay (insoluble in acids)-...-.._.....____---- 36.79 
00) Fe a ete dim prereset Aad SOE atcha 100.00 
MARL FROM LENAWEE COUNTY. 
Carbonatetotlinie ee £2" tn, seen Jet. Se eee 90.00 
Carbonaterot magnesia. 2 ote. Sea oo We ene eee 2.00 
Sand and/clay (imsoluble'im, acids)22 55200) eee en 5.50 
OT Ser Hallo col: rr) Wel alsa le Mate ae ign UGE amLR tL dated,) 1/2 F 2 50 
HM Gealise way ees Saga des. pel ee pt ee - 100.00 
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MARL FROM OTSEGO COUNTY, 


Mb enaTeOns tine yee es een Bye eee Oe EI ad 80.00 
WArbonaLcrar mrartiesia s.. B evita) bd Sigua er fee 2.50 
ORME AbGrOL LITEM seas fat oc ihs TERE Ay UP ANDY 1.50 
Sand and clay (insoluble ‘in’ acids) ---.---.--.-...--.-- 16.00 

NO Ra We oe tt eerie oe eres AP Sn ae oo ee ae 100.00 


Marl is sometimes found in such quantity and of such purity that it is burned 
for lime, and affords a fair quality of “bog lime’’ for mason’s use. 


TEST OF VALUE OF MARL. 


The value of marl depends almost entirely upon the amount of lime and 
magnesia it contains, and its value is diminished in proportion to the amount 
of clay and sand present. The lime and magnesia are found in marl mainly 
in the form of carbonates. A ready test for a carbonate in such cases is to 
pour on the material some strong acid, and if a carbonate is present, it will 
foam up or effervesce in the same way that saleratus will foam up when vine- 
gar is poured oyer it; only the effervescence with marl is slower, because the 
marl is less soluble than soda. If the material does not foam when an acid is 
added, it is not a marl, but probably a clay. 


MODE OF TESTING. 


A good way to determine the quality and value of a marl is to determine how 
much of the material is soluble in common Muriatic Acid. This can be pro- 
cured in any drug store, and ought not to cost more than ten cents a pound, as 
it only costs three cents a pound. One pound of the acid will be enough to 
test three or four specimens of marl. Mix the acid with one quart of rain 
water and put this in a bottle for use. Take a tablespoonful of the material 
supposed to be marl, put this in a large glass or earthen vessel (avoiding metal- 
lic dishes) and slow ly pour over the “material a half teaspoonful of the dilute 
muriatic acid. If it is a marl the effervescence will show this fact; if it all 
dissolves, leaying no residue or but little at the bottom of the vessel, it is marl 
of good quality. If but little is dissolved and a large residue is left at the bot- 
tom of the dish, it is of inferior quality. 

By weighing out on delicate scales a definite quantity of the dry material, say 
100 grains, and then weighing the washed and dried residue which is insoluble 
in acids, an estimate can be made of the percentage of active and inactive 
material in any specimen of marl. ‘The insoluble residue is of no value. 

A popular and simple test to distinguish between marl and clay is made by 
placing a lump of the material in a basin of water and leaving it undisturbed 
for a short time. If it is marl it will crumble down into a diffuse mass, but if 
clay, it will be little changed. 


USES OF MARL. 


To the farmer marl is of value mainly as a fertilizer. When found on or 
near the farm it is the cheapest form in which lime can be applied to the soil, 
and exerts all the beneficial influences of lime, but in a milder degree than 
caustic lime. <A certain amount of lime is required in every productive soil to 
furnish the necessary amount of lime found in the ashes of all plants, and 
absolutely required for their growth. But lime applied as a manure is used 
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greatly in excess of this amount. It causes the decomposition of inert vege- 

table matter found in many soils, and accelerates the elaboration of plant food. 
When mixed with the soil marl destroys the acid condition in any soil, 

decomposes the sulphate of iron which is sometimes present, and affords the 

alkaline condition in soils so necessary for nitrification and preparation of plant 

food. 


KIND OF SOIL BENEFITED. 


Light sandy soils containing a fair supply of vegetable matter, and where the 
decomposition of humus is slow; soils that run to moss and bunch grass; soils 
so open and porous that the physical state of the soil prevents fruitfulness—all 
such soils will be beuefited by a dressing of marl. So also where the excess of 
vegetable matter prevents successful cropping, as is seen in the shallow 1.uck 
beds. When these ‘‘cat-hoies’* have been cleared of bushes and flags and prop- 
erly drained, it is often found that they run to wild grasses, or “if grain is 
sown, the product is loose-jointed straw ‘instead of ripened grain. On such 
soils a dressing of 50 to 75 bushels of marl to the acre will greatly benefit the 
crop and ameliorate the soil. 

To secure the benefits of marl it requires to be on or near the surface. This 
is one reason why the mar! at the bottom of a muck bed exhibits no beneficial 
action. ‘To do the most good mar! needs to be finely pulverized and tobe mixed 
with the surface soil. To secure this fineness of division no agent is so good as 
frost. If it is thrown on the surface of the ground and left all winter to the 
splitting wedge of frost, it will be found in the spring as mellow as anash heap, 
and can then easily and uniformly be spread upon the field. Grass lands, 
whether in pasture or meadow, can thus be benefited by a surface dressing of 
marl. If two or three bushels of common salt are spread on each acre with the 
marl the benefit is usually greater. Indeed, the combination of marl and salt 
is usually found to be beneficial. 

On grass lands the marl may be applied at any season when we are sure that 
frosts will follow so as to mellow and break up the clods. If it becomes dry 
and hard without freezing it may remain in lumps and be of very little benefit. 
In grain crops the finely divided marl exerts most benefit if applied just before 
seeding. 

In the light soils of Otsego county, a dressing of marl was found to be very 
beneficial to the corn crop. I would advise farmers to try it on the light soils 
of our northern counties, if marl can be obtained near the farm. I ‘also ask 
them to try the combination of salt and marl on such soils. 

I have spoken mostly about the use of marl on light soils abounding in humus. 
Soils entirely destitute of vegetable matter will probably derive little benefit 
from marl. 

On heavy clay soils marl will be less beneficial unless used in so large amount 
as to change the physical properties of the soil. ‘The expense of transporting 
so large an amount of material as will be required to alter the physical proper- 
ties of the soil, even when the distance is short, is too great for this region of 
cheap lands and high wages. 


POWDERED LIMESTONE. 


The inquiry has been made about the value of powdered limestone for manure. 
If the limestone is as finely pulverized as mar] it wouldbe as valuable for ma- 
nure. In these days of cheap fuel the least expensive way to grind the limestone 
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to dust is to burn it into caustic lime, and when this slakes in water, or, better 
still, air-slakes, by taking up water and carbonic acid from the air, the pulver- 
ization is most complete, and the material is in the best condition to be applied 
to the soil 

The dose of mar] to the acre is from 30 to 100 bushels. For arable soils and 
light lands 30 bushels will do. On lands having a large excess of vegetable 
matter, as in muck beds, the larger dose is desirable. There is little danger of 
injuring the soil by a heavy dose of marl, whereas an excessive dose of caustic 
lime may produce lasting injury. The marl is “mild,’’ and entirely wanting in 
the burning qualities of caustic lime. 

R. C. KEDZIE, 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, } Professor of Chemistry. 

December 1, 1885. § 


No. 10.—VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 
A DISEASE AMONG HORSES THE RESULT OF INJUDICIOUS FEEDING. 


In the spring of the year it is generally a matter of much consideration 
amongst farmers to have their horses in the best condition possible to do the 
work necessary at this season, and after a severe winter, which we often have 
in northern latitudes, many matters in the shape of extra farm work 
accumulate, which would have, weather permitting, been done before; and 
there is the spring plowing to be done, which, with a good pair of horses 
up to their work and in high spirits, becomes a much lighter task for the 
lover of horse flesh who tills the soil. We can scarcely wonder then that 
such a man will feed his horses well, and upon the most nutritious food 
while they are resting, recruiting as it were, in order that they may be the 
better able to perform their various duties when the time comes, and thus, 
through the error of liberality, quite a number of animals are sacrificed, 
‘‘killed by kindness’? every year. Again we find at this season of the year 
that horses kept for pleasure, or very light work, are often compelled to 
remain in the stable for several days, owing perhaps to inclement weather, 
and as such horses are generally pretty liberally fed and in high condition, 
they are frequently affected with the complaint which I am about to 
describe; but before doing so perhaps it may be better to settle upon a name 
for the disorder, and although this may appear to some an easy matter, or 
may be one of little importance, yet this very point has given rise to con- 
siderable controversy as to the cause, seat and other matters in connection 
with the disease—for instance, it has been called ‘‘ Congestion of the loins,”’ 
but I have seen cases where the muscles of the shoulders were alone affected. 
In the State of Michigan I have from time to time seen the disease referred to 
in agricultural papers as ‘‘ Red water,’’ but this is misleading from the fact 
that in some of the worst cases the water (urine) is not red; besides it differs 
trom a disease of that name in the bovine tribe in several respects, among 
others the cause. Without however commenting at any length upon the 
name, let me say that the one by which it is generally recognized in this 
country by veterinarians is Azoturia, a name given to it from the fact that 
the urine has been found to contain an undue proportion of nitrogen during 
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an attack. So, adopting this cognomen, let us for a moment turn to the 
cause of the complaint, which in this case, as in all others, is the first thing 
to discover before we can hope to combat in an intelligent manner the 
invasion of the disorder; and in reference to it I may say, without going 
further, that experience has taught us beyond all reasonable doubt that the 
disease is caused by feeding horses too liber rally upon nutritious food and 
not giving them any exercise. I may say in this connection that every case 
of this mal: dy I have met with presented just about the same history, and 
may further say that those who have described the disease, did so in a manner 
which corroborates what I myself haye witnessed, so I think if I just briefly 
outline in familiar terms the history which I invariably get, it may make an 
impression that will do good in the future, to wit: 

The horse was in good condition and well fed, but owing to certain cir- 
cumstances had not been out of his stall for a day or two. When brought 
out he was in the best of spirits, never, perhaps, feeling better in his life; 
but in a variable time, from a few minutes to, say, a quarter of an hour after 
being on the road, it would begin to show symptoms of distress, and the 
change from what would appear to be robust health, to extreme prostration 
is very alarming, indeed almost incredible, running its course and destroying 
life in a day or so; happily, though, this is a malady which, if dealt with 
judiciously, is often amenable to treatment. 

This disease may occur at any season of the year, but in my experience is 
more prevalent in the early spring than at other times, owing, of course, to 
the fact that animals are more subjected to the exciting cause at this than at 
other times. 

To be able to recognize the disorder in the early stages is a matter of im- 
portance, for the sooner appropriate remedies are administered the better. 


THE SYMPTOMS 


are usually very well marked, although we will once in awhile meet with 
cases where it is not easy to recognize the disease at first sight; as a rule, 
though, the horse, after being driven and allowed to stand, will tremble, 
sometimes violently. The eyes will present a very anxious look; perspira- 
tion will run down the face; sometimes the whole body is bedewed with 
sweat. The animal, at this stage, generally paws with its fore feet and soon 
lies down, or it will crouch behind and appear as if injured across the back, 
having much difficulty in manipulating its hind legs when required to w: ilk, 
when it ev entually lies down and in many instances is unable to rise, although 
it may be able to get up on its fore legs and sit, as it were, ike a dog; but 
this attitude is not often attained more than a few moments, when the poor 
creature will fall upon its broad side. At this stage the urine, if voided or 
drawn away, 1s usually of a brownish red color. I have seen it described as 
being of the appearance of coffee, and, indeed, the comparison is striking. 
The breathing becomes hurried, the nostrils often being dilated and red 
within. When the hind quarters are apparently most affected they will have 
a hard board-like feeling when pressed upon with the hand; the same con- 
dition of the muscles will appear on the shoulders when the forequarters are 
afiected. The pulse becomes elevated. 


TREATMENT 


It has become a very threadbare expression to say that an ‘‘ Ounce of pre- 
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vention is worth a pound of cure,’’ but I know of no disease where this 
adage can be more appropriately applied than the one under consideration ; 
so it goes without saying, that horses which are well fed should be exercised 
daily, or else they are liable at any time, after a day or more’s rest, to come 
down with this disease. But when they do, the course of treatment which I 
have found from time to time to be of much benefit, is in the first place to give 
an active purgative consisting of about a quart of raw linseed oil; as soon 
as this has been administered the affected part should be covered with cloths: 
wrung out of warm water and the whole covered with oil-cloth or other close 
fabric to keep the heat in. An enema may be given every hour or two until 
the bowels begin to act. It should be composed of soap and warm water. 
After about the first twelve hours the hot cloths may be left off, but the body 
should be kept comfortable and clothed according to the season. In some 
instances great relief is afforded in an hour or two after the hot cloths have 
been applied, in which cases they may be discontinued. In those cases in 
which the animals become very uneasy and knock themselves about consid- 
erably I have found great benefit from the use of chloral hydrate in doses of 
about four drachms every two hours or oftener until several doses have been 
given or the animal is influenced by the medicine. The urine should be drawn 
several times a day. 

After a day or two it is a good plan to get the horse upon its feet, and a 
few steps of exercise will often stimulate the blood-vessels in the legs, and 
thus do much good. It is also a good plan to rub the legs thoroughly when 
it is possible to do so, say three times a day. 

I think in cases of this kind the services of a veterinary surgeon should be- 
secured as soon as they can be, for nearly every case differs somewhat in the 
manifestation of its symptoms, and requires somewhat different treatment, 
so that the above can only be looked upon as a general outline, but at the 
same time such a course will have a good effect in ordinary cases. 

Ry (A ae (GAIN GE SVEiSs, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ) Prof. of Veterinary Science. 
February 1, 1886. { 


No. 11.—BOTANICAL DEPARTMENT. 
MAKING A LAWN. MIXED LAWN GRASS SEEDS ANALYZED. 


‘**Grass is the most lowly, the simplest, and the loveliest element to be used in the 
adornment of home. A smooth, closely shaven surface of grass is by far the most 
essential element of beauty on the grounds of a suburban home.”—F. J. Scott. 

“It would be a great gain to horticulture if ten out of every twelve flower-beds in 
Europe were blotted out with fresh green grass.”—Robinson’s Parks of Paris. 

‘* A lawn is the ground work of @ landscape garden.”—H. W. Sargent. 

‘** We love the soft turf which is thrown like a smooth natural carpet over the swell- 
ing outline of the smiling earth.”—A. J. Downing. 


Many of the farmers of Michigan, as well as large numbers of people who 
own, each one or more, lots in or near town, are seeking to improve their 
homes. In embellishing a place, we agree with the excellent authorities 
cited above, that nothing gives more satisfaction for the outlay than a well 
established and well kept plat of grass called a lawn. 
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Owing to the difficulty of learning to recognize the seeds, the purchaser is 
usually at the mercy of the dealer, whose interest it is to enshroud in mys- 
tery the whole subject of grasses for the lawn. 

Most of the leading seedsmen of our country are advertising extensively 
and appear to be selling large quantities of ‘‘ mixtures’’ of lawn grass seeds 
for which there is quite a variety of attractive names. 

The writer has frequently examined these mixtures and has watched the 
success of several of them in various portions of the Northern States. For 
the benefit of the people who have so liberally supported Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, I present below the results of a careful ‘‘analysis’’ of the 
mixed lawn grasses sold by some of our largest growers and dealers in seeds. 

In former years, the vitality of the rarer grass seeds has universally been 
found to be very low, while the germinating power of the common sorts, 
such as are raised in this and neighboring States, has been satisfactory. 

The accompanying report does not contain a test of the vitality of the 
seeds, as a few of the packages have been kept over a year. 

Owing to the great labor of assorting the seeds only a small portion of 
each package was ‘‘analyzed.”’ A considerable quantity was carefully 
mixed and evenly spread on a table when two to five grams (about one-fif- 
teenth to one-sixth of an ounce avoirdupois) was selected from each package. 
It is not probable that this analysis furnishes the exact proportions of the 
grasses found in a peck or a bushel of the mixture, but it approximates the 
correct result and gives the names of all the seeds which are found in any 
considerable quantity. An attempt has been made to procure mixtures 
which were thought to be the best in the market. These packages were not 
purchased directly of the seedsmen by us, but were ordered by friends in 
neighboring towns. 


CHICAGO PARKS MIXTURE. 


Sold by J. C. Vaughan, Chicago, Illinois. 


The table shows the relative proportion of the different kinds of seeds 
found: 


June Grass, or Kentucky Blue Grass, Poa pratensis, L., in the chaff... 1740 


Winite: Clover; rifoliam repens lu., Clean... 222.25. 2n6 220m oe eee 90 
Sweet Vernal, Anthoxanthum odoratum, L., in chaff ___ - See eae on 37 
Perennial Rye Grass, Loliwm perenne, L., in chaff........-.-.------. 35 
Orchard Grass, Cock’s Foot, Dactylis glomerata, L., in chaff--_------- 30 
Red Top, Brown or Creeping Bent, Agrostis, in chaff-...----..----- 16 
ihimothy, Phleum vyoratense,; i., cleam $2. -4..-2---- 2 222 see. ee i) 
Mixed and containing traces of the following-----_--.-------------- 15 


Velvet Grass, Holcus lanatus, L., in chaff (a weed). 

Sedge, Carex (worthless). 

(Narrow?) Dock, Rumex (a weed). 

Panic Grass, Panicum (worthless). 

Chickweed, Stellaria (a weed). 

This mixture is advertised as especially adapted to the inland and western 
States, and costs 25 cts. per quart, or $4.00 per bushel. 

As will be seen, it consists mainly of June grass, which the same house 
offers at $1.50 per bushel; and the latter, if pure and sowed alone, is far 
preferable for a lawn to this mixture. Besides those marked weeds, the 
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others which are most objectionable are orchard grass, a coarse, bunchy grass, 
timothy, which is too coarse and short lived, perennial rye grass, which just 
takes the cream of the soil for a few years and then dies out. 


FINE MIXED LAWN GRASS. 
Sold in bulk by D. M. Ferry & Uo., Detrowt, Mich. 


Table showing the proportions: 


June grass, or Kentucky blue grass, Poa pratensis, ., in chaff__----- 627 
Perennial rye grass, Lolium perenne, L., in chaff__......--.--.-+---- 470 
Iemrochy~ He leune pravense, lu... Cleal. 25 toe. 300 eon en ccec acs eee oe 340 
White clover, Trifolium pratense, Wi, elean.”—-. 2-2-2 2-2-2227 220 
Red Top, Brown or Creeping Bent, Agrostis, in chaff.--...--------- 217 
Mixed, and containine trices of the following :o.2 222-22 .-----=.22522 15 


Velvet Grass, Holcus lanatus, L., in chaff (a weed). 

Orchard Grass, Cock’s Foot, Dactylis glomerata, I., in chaff. 

Chess, Bromus, some species. (A weed). 

Crowfoot, Ranunculus bulbosus (2) (a weed). 

Dock, Rumex (a weed). 

Lance-leaved Plantain, Plantago lanceolata, L., (a weed). 

Shepherd’s Purse, Capsella Bursa-pastoris, Mench. (A weed). 

This mixture is sold at 50 cents per pound, or $4 per bushel, and is not so 
good as the Chicago parks mixture noticed above, because it contains a much 
smaller proportion of June grass and a much larger proportion of perennial 
rye grass and timothy. 


FLINT’S LAWN GRASS. 
Sold by D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Table showing the proportions: 


Perennial Rye Grass, Loliwm perenne, L., in chaff__..--------------- 526 
Sheep’s Fescue and Hard Fescue, seeds much alike, Festuca ovina and 

DLT ACE TE USCIULCS pha ces ern a eS eee A en a CP ee 295 
June Grass, or Kentucky Blue Grass, Poa pratensis, L., in chat! 2 7 hoe 
White Clover, Trifolium repens, L., cleam.--.-.---------+-4--------- 227 
Red or Mammoth Clover, Trifolum pratense or medium, l., clean---- 130 
Timothy, Phiewm. pratense, U., Cleans 22) 58 joe Fela ee 105 
Meadow Foxtail, Alopecurus pratensis, L., in chaff..-.-------------- 103 
Italian Rye Grass, Loliwm perenne, var. Italicum, in chaff----------- 47 
Sweet Vernal, Anthoxanthum odoratum, L., in chaff---------.------- 30 
Hair Grass, Aira flexuosa, U., in chaff (a weed)...2+----+--.=-22--- 295 
MB Titian eA eo VR I et Se it co ay oe Boe ah ee 80 
Mixed seeds containing traces of.the following-_---.----------------- 30 


Chess, Bromus (a weed). Fescue, (species?) Velvet Grass (a weed). Self 
Heal, Brunella (a weed). Sorrel, Rumex (a weed). Ribbed Grass, Plantayo 
lanceolota, L. (a weed). Chickweed (a weed). Nonesuch, Medicago lupu- 
lina, L. A sedge, Carex. Two or three others not recognized. 


This mixture is sold at -.-- per quart or per bushel. 
In addition to the objections made to the two former mixtures are the 
following: 


20 
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Sheep’s fescue and hard fescue grow in tufts or bunches and will not pro- 
duce a lawn of even appearance. The red or mammoth clover will also pro- 
duce a coarse patchy lawn, and the former will die out in two or three years. 
Italian rye grass will kill out the first winter. Hair grass is a weed substi- 
tuted for crested dog’s tail, which is a feeble grass of no value in this country. 


FINE MIXED LAWN GRASS. 
Sold by Hiram Sibley & Co., Rochester, New York. 


Table showing the proportions : 


June Grass, Kentucky Blue Grass, Poa pratensis, L., in chaff. --.- 995 
Perennial Rye Grass, Loliwm perenne, L., in chaff....-..-.--- eeeneme 373 
Orchard Grass, Cock’s Foot, Dactylis glomerata, L., in chaff____.--- 327 
ined: Lop, brown or Creeping Bent, Agrosizs, an chati= 27-22 22 sese 212 
Velvet Grass, Holcus lanatus, W.,.1m chaff (a weed) _----. 2-22-2222 22 


Mixed and containing traces of the following: 

Chess, Bromus, Sp. (?) (a weed). 

Lance-leaved Plantain, Ribbed Grass, Plantago lanceolata, L. (a weed). 

Dock or Sorrel, Rumex (a weed). 

White Clover, Trifoliwm repens, L. 

Timothy, Phleuwm pratense, L. 

Crowfoot, Ranunculus bulbosus, li. (?) (a weed). 

Shepherd’s Purse, Capsella Bursa-pastoris, Meench (a weed). 

The above is sold at $4.00 per bushel. 

For objections to some of these ingredients, consult the comments inserted 
in connection with the former mixtures. 


CENTRAL PARK LAWN GRASS SEED. 
Sold in bulk by Peter Henderson & Co., New York. 


Table showing the proportions: 


June Grass, or Kentucky Blue Grass, Poa pratensis, L., in chaff... -- 648 
hed) Lop, Brown ior Creeping, Bent. Agrostiss.. 222-5 anes eee 528 
Winite Clover, ;2rapolaumarenens,. li .cleam 22s \ie' ay) 2 fee eee 158 
aimionhy ele Ona leises Mun. sel@nmi Wee = 8m wens ae oa ee 38 
Ergot of Agrostis, or Red Top, (infested with fungus) -------------- 10 


Mixed and containing traces of the following: 

Eggs of insects. 

Dung of insects. 

Dead insects. 

Panic Grass, Panicum (a weed). 

Chick weed, 

Sheperd’s Purse, Capsella Bursa-pastoris, Moench (a weed). 
Dock, Rumex (a weed). 

Orchard Grass or Cock’s Foot, Dactylis glomerata, L. 
Hleocharis, a rush or grass-like plant (a weed). 

Round Leaved Mallow, Malva rotundifolia, Li. (a weed). 


This is sold for $5.00 per bushel, and is a good mixture omitting the seed 
of timothy. The house claims to have sold 70,000 packages in 1885. The 
same house offers June grass for $2.25, and Bent grass for $4.00 per bushel. 
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THE ‘‘HENDERSON’? LAWN GRASS SEED. 


Sold by Peter Henderson & Co., New York. 


Table showing the proportions: 


Brown or Creeping Bent or Red Top, Agrostis, in chaff_____.__..._-- 880 
June Grass or Kentucky Blue Grass, Poa pratensis, L., in chaff____- 715 
iimoexOlover.«lrifolcwn, renense su Clean. + este ke tee Fe eh eae 120 
Sheep’s or Hard Fescue, Festuca ovina or var. duriuscula, L..in chaff. 110 
Perennial Rye Grass, Loliwm perenne, i., in chaff..._...._._..___- 95 
Sweet Vernal, Anthoranthum odoratum, L., var. Puellii. in chaff ---_- 7 
POUND, LALleUnD Ur aLenser lun. Cleanse Nee te SO My, Wee 10 


A few seeds of Chickweed, some Panicum, Mallow, Malva rotundifolia, 
L., (a weed), Ergot, some other weeds not recognized. 


This is much like the Central Park lawn grass previously noticed. This 
one contains some seeds of small fescues apparently mixed, a little perennial 
rye grass, Which is no benefit to it, and a very little Timothy, which would 
be better to omit, and a small amount of sweet vernal, which apparently is 
the annual variety and of no value. ‘The three leading ingredients are the 
June grass, Bent grass, and white clover. The seller claims this as a new 
mixture for lawns, and the successful result of two years’ (!) experimenting. 

It was the freest from weeds of any mixture examined. It is sold for 25 
cts. per quart or $5.50 per bushel. The same house sells June grass for 
$2.25 per bushel, Bent grass for $4.00 per bushel, white clover for 40 cts. 
per pound. 

The preceding tables and the remarks below each should be studied in 
connection with what follows : 

The lawn surrounding the State capitol in Lansing has been much admired. 
To begin with, the land is clay, and was thoroughly tile-drained, deeply 
trenched and well fitted in every respect. J am not certain what mixture 
of seeds was sown, but for a few years, the lawn contained much perennial 
rye grass, none of which now remains alive, at least none to amount to any- 
thing. ‘There was some ribbed grass and other weeds which haye been care- 
fally removed at a great expense of labor. The main things to be seen in 
the land this season were June grass and white clover, with some fine red 
top or bent grass. 

At the Agricultural College, numerous plats in various seasons and soils, 
mixed and separate, have been tried, and those grasses of most value are 
June grass and a small red top. White clover often thrives well with these, 
but it varies much with the change of seasons. Sod taken from a rich old 
pasture or the roadside usually makes an excellent lawn as soon as laid, but 
it is too expensive for a large plat. The main grasses making such a turf 
are those last mentioned, June grass and red top, with perhaps some white 
clover. - 

In making a lawn, too little stress is usually placed on thorough trenching 
or subsoiling and enriching the land. ‘The surface should be harrowed and 
hand-raked till it is in the finest condition. 

Our experience fully accords with the following from A. J. Downing, who 
long ago wrote on many rural topics : 

‘‘ Now for the sowing : and here afarmer would advise you to ‘seed down with oats’, 
or some such established agricultural precept. Do not listen to him for a moment. Do 


not suppose you are going to assist a weak growing plant by sowing along with it a 
coarser growing one to starve it.” 
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With the writer’s experience, having tested for some years over two hun- 
dred kinds of grasses and clovers, both native and foreign, for Michigan and 
places with similar climates, he would sow about two ‘bushels of sceds (in 
the chaff) of June grass, Poa pratensis, L., and two bushels of some small 
bent grass, known as Rhode Island Bent, Brown Bent, or Creeping Bent, 
or as red top. The latter grasses vary much and are usually much mixed, 
as they were in all the samples above examined. 

A few ounces of white clover may be added, if the owner prefers, but it 
is by no means very important. Each one of these two or three kinds of 
plants will appear to cover the ground all over, so it will look uniform. 

To the farmer who is accustomed to sow coarse seeds for a meadow or 
pasture the above quantity of seeds appears to be enormous. But the aim 
is to secure many very fine stalks instead of a few large coarse ones. 

If a little sweet vernal and a little perennial rye grass are used a careful 
observer, at certain seasons of the year, will see that the lawn looks ‘‘ patchy.”’ 
Especially in early spring, or in very dry weather, some of these and others 
often recommended, will grow faster than the rest and assume diiferent 
chades of green. For a lawn never use any Timothy, orchard grass, tall oat 
grass, red clover, meadow fescue or other large grass or clover, but only the 
finest perennial grasses or clovers. Sow the seeds in September or in March 
or April, without any ‘‘sprinkling’”’ of oats or wheat, and as soon as the 
grasses get up a little and the straggling weeds get up still higher, mow 
them, and keep mowing every week or two all summer. 

Avoid purchasing mixtures advertised in seed catalogues, as it will be 
much cheaper and safer to buy each sort separately, and only one or two or 
three sorts are desirable. The rarer grasses are mostly imported, and up to 
the present time, as was said, have been found to possess very low vitality ; 
besides, bad foreign weeds are very commonly mixed with these grass seeds. 
There are good reasons, then, for buying common sorts, and, if possible, 
those raised and cleaned in a careful manner. 

James Hunter, of England, in his manual of grasses, says: ‘‘ Careful 
analysis of the mixed lawn grass seeds sold by some large seed houses at high 
prices prove them to consist of from 40 to 50 per cent. of rye grass, whereas 
not a single seed of rye grass should be included in any mixture for produc- 
ing a lawn.”’ 

The Royal Agricultural Society of England employs a consulting botanist, 
Wm. Caruthers, who, for small fees, tests the seeds for its members. He 
finds it best to avoid purchasing mixtures for lawn, pasture or meadow. 

The editor of the Gardener’s Monthly echoes the sentiments of our best 
judges in this matter when he advises for lawn to sow June grass or red top 
either one alone or both mixed. 

E. S. Carman, one of the editors of the Rural New Yorker and manager 
of a fine homestead and an experimental farm, writes: ‘‘'Thirteen years ago 
we sowed on different parts of an acre of lawn blue grass, red top, Rhode 
Island bent and the ‘lawn mixtures’ sold by seedsmen. ‘To-day the red top 
presents the finest and brightest appearance, while the ‘lawn mixture’ por- 
tion has since been re-sown with red top and blue grass.’’ 


IN CONCLUSION. 


If not so already, make the soil strong, drain thoroughly, deeply pulver- 
ize, harrow and hand rake the surface carefully. In early spring, or in 
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early autumn if not dry, sow, without any wheat or oats, three or four 
bushels to the acre of June grass or red top, either one ora mixture of both 
in any proportion. 
W. J. BEAL, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, MIcu., Professor of Botany and Forestry. 
March 10, 1886. 


NO. 12.—DEPARTMENT OF HORTICULTURE AND LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING. 


1.—HINTS ON RURAL ADORNMENT, WITH LISTS OF HARDY ORNAMENTAL 
PLANTS. 


The adornment of rural homes should be considered a necessity rather 
than a luxury. As the country becomes older and natural windbreaks are 
destroyed, it is imperative that we plant for protection. The attractions of 
farm life for our sons and daughters is largely determined by the character 
of the arrangement and exterior adornment of the home and farm premises. 
Our climate is a rigorous one, however, and it brings serious discourage- 
ments to those who would ornament their premises. But it should be re- 
membered that the beauty of a home does not depend so much upon the 
number and variety of species of plants as upon the taste of the planter. The 
elements of attraction in landscape gardening are comparatively few and 
simple. A tasty and thoughtful disposition of a half dozen kinds of ordi- 
nary trees and shrubs is far preferable to a thoughtless mixing of twenty 
rare and more beautiful kinds. So far as practicable, trees and shrubs 
should be planted in groups, especially at some distance from the house. In 
this way a greater variety is secured. These groups should be so disposed as 
to hide from the common points of view, especially from the windows of the 
residence, all undesirable objects and to afford glimpses of all attractive 
objects and landscapes. It is a serious mistake to pack the front yard full 
of bushes and flowers. The first requisite to an attractive place—a good 
lawn—has been discussed in bulletin No. 11, just issued by the Botanical 
Department. 

As over half our year is practically winter, it is important that we should 
plant for winter effect as much as for summer effect. It is surprising that 
so few people see any attraction in leafless trees. The aspects of deciduous 
trees in winter are singular and characteristic for each species. When one 
begins to study them he soon cOmes to appreciate their importance in winter 
landscapes. Among deciduous trees I like best the winter aspect of the 
pepperidge or sour gum, Nyssa multiflora. The peculiar tortuous short 
horizontal branches designate the tree from its companions. The beech, 
when grown singly, approaches the pepperidge in character, but never equals 
it. The second best tree for winter effect is probably the swamp white oak, 
Quereus bicolor. Then follow the burr-oak, white oak, especially slow- 
growing specimens, beech, the exotic weeping white birch, buttonwood, and 
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finally the more symmetrical and straighter limbed trees, as maples and 
elms. I think it is desirable to plant with reference to the winter aspects of 
deciduous trees and shrubs. 

The evergreens must comprise the chief attractions of winter landscapes, 
however. A list of such as are desirable and have proved hardy at the col- 
lege is appended. Somewhat similar lists as those which follow were given 
in a recent bulletin, but these are more complete. The climate at the 
college is exceedingly trying on plants, and many trees and shrubs which are 
hardy i in villages in the vicinity have not endured the winters upon our 
gr ounds. 

CONIFEROUS EVERGREENS. 

Norway spruce. 

White spruce—Abies alba. 

Oriental spruce—A dies orientalis. 

Balsam fir—Abies balsamea. 

Black spruce—A dies nigra. 

Western blue fir—Pivea pungens. 

Common hemlock. 

Common arbor vite—Thuya occidentahs. 

Thuya occidentalis forma globosa. 


ae GG forma ericoides. ; j 
es es forma Hovey. 

i forma pyramidalis. 

- a forma Sibirica. 


Letinospora squarrosd. 

R. pisifera. 

R. decussata. 

Si Juniper us Sabina vi ariety procumbens. 
Red cedar. 

ate Jumper US COMMUNIS. 

Swe s forma Swecica. 
Sade tvs eerie Aeapablye tried only one winter. 
Cembrian pine— Pinus Cembra. 

White pine—P. strodus. 

Scotch pine—P. sylvestris. 

Scrub pine—P. LBanksiana. 

Dwarf pine—P. pumilio. 

Red pine or ‘‘Norway’’ pine—P. resinosa. 
Austrian pine—P. Austriaca. 


Nores.—For all purposes the Norway spruce is probably our best ever- 
green, although it is too coarse and it grows too large for the immediate 
vicinity of the house. In order to grow good Norways, they must not be 
crowded by other trees, and the lower limbs must not be allowed to get 
ragged. It isa great mistake to trim up evergreens from the bottom. Their 
greatest beauty lies in compact lower limbs. The tree can be kept compact 
and green to the base by heading in the branches a few inches every year or 
two. There are many trees upon the grounds which are green and dense to 
the ground, although they are twenty- ‘tive years old. These have not been 
trimmed to such an extent as to destroy the natural form and grace of the 


tree. 
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The white spruce should take the place of the Norway for planting within 
four or five rods of the house. It is a smaller, more compact and lighter 
colored tree. It is not sufficiently known. ‘The Oriental spruce is remark- 
able for the enduring greenness of its lower limbs. Although a specimen 
upon the grounds has been seriously scorched by two winters, I should regard 
it as hardy under ordinary circumstances ; it stands here in one of our most 
exposed places. It is a slow- growing tree. The balsam fir and black spruce 
soon become ragged below. The hemlock should be planted behind a group 
of trees, so as to be partially screened from sun and winds. It is then our 
handsomest evergreen. The blue fir varies much in blueness. Seedlings do 
not come true in this regard. The most reliable trees are secured by graft- 
ing from the best trees. Norways are largely used as stocks. 

The arbor vite is always desirable, although on poor soil it gets scraggly 
in a few years. The Siberian holds its color best in winter, and on 
the whole, is probably the best of the horticultural varieties. ‘All these 
varieties are small and compact, and well adapted to the immediate vicinity 
of the house. 

The Retinosporas or Japanese cypresses, are dwarf, slow-growing ever- 
greens of great merit. R. squarrosa is especially attractive. R. decussata 
has been tried here only one winter, but it stands in a very exposed place and 
does not appear to be injured. For ornamental planting the pines probably 
stand in about the order named above. 

Our experience with evergreens is in favor of planting in late spring, just 
as the growth begins. 


SHRUBS. 


Mock orange—Philadelphus coronarius. 

Alder—<Alnus serrulata (native). 

Cut-leaved alder—Alnus glutinosa forma laciniata, (imperialis laciniata). 
Spirea triloba. 

Spirea sorbifoha. 

Robinia hispida. 

Missouri or “‘flowering’’ currant—Ribes aurewm (R. fragrans). 
Flowering almonds—Prunus nana. 

Red-twigged osier—Cornus stolonifera (native), 

Flowering dogwood—Cornus florida (native). 

Witch hazel—Hamamelis Virginiana. 

Choke cherry—/’runus Virginiana. 

Mahonia—Zerleris aquifolium. 

Clethra alnifolia. 

Itea Virginica. 

Bladder-nut—Staphylea trifoliata (native). 
Juneberry—Amelanchier Canadensis var. Botry apium (native). 
Wild crab—Pyrus coronaria. 

Cock-spur thorn—Crategus Cr us-galli. 

Fringe—Chionanthus Virginica. 

Smoke-tree— Rhus Cotinus. 

Dwarf sumac—Rhus copallina. 

Common lilac—Syringa vulgaris. 

Persian lilac—S. Persica. 

Josika lilac—S. Josikea. 

Tartarian maple—Acer Tartaricum. 
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Japanese quince. 

Hydrangea paniculata forma grandiflora. 
Rosemary-leaved willow—Salix rosmarinifolia. 
Kilmarnock willow—Salia Caprea forma pendula. 
Shining willow— Salix lucida (native). 

““Pussy’’ willow—Saliz discolor (native). 

Weeping aspen— Populus grandidentata forma penduia. 
Tartarian honeysuckle—Lonicera Tartarica. 
Deutzia gracilis. 

Siberian pea tree—Caragana arborescens. 

Common elder—Sambucus Canadensis. 

Snowhall— Viburnum Opulus. 

Winter-berry—Jlex verticillaia (native). 


VINES. 
Common hop. 

Virginia creeper. 

Trumpet creeper— Tecoma radicans. 

Common wild clematis—Clematis Virginiana. 
Various cultivated clematises. 

Wild wax-work—Celastrus scandens. 


Notes.—Most flowering shrubs present the best effect when planted in 
small groups. Flowering almonds are sometimes injured by the winter, but 
they spring up again so quickly and are so pretty that they are recommended. 
The same remark will apply to the Japan quince; of this the deep crim- 
son variety is the best. 

The Mahonia or evergreen barberry should be planted behind a clump of 
trees in order to be partially screened from the winter and spring sun. In 
fact, all broad-leaved evergreens profit by such protection. 

Clethra alnifolia possesses a delightful spicy odor. 

The wild dwarf sumac, Rhus copallina, is especially desirable for autumn 
coloring. 

The Josika lilac possesses the advantage of blossoming two weeks after the 
blossoms have fallen from the other lilacs. 

The Rosemary-leaved and Kilmarnock willows should be grafted upon 
hardy stocks. ‘The stocks of these trees, as we get them from the nurseries, 
are oftener injured than are the tops. 

Deutzia gracilis is often injurcd, but the plant is so small that it is easily 
protected by a covering of leaves or straw. It deserves a place in every yard. 
Vigorous plants of the large Deutzia, D. crenata, passed this winter with 
some injury in an exposed place. 

The common elder, when properly trained, is one of our most attractive 
shrubs. On a good lawn which is often mowed, I do not think that it will 
sprout enough to make trouble. 

The trumpet creeper has been often injured upon the grounds, although 
it has stood wellin a city lotin Lansing. It is too desirable to be discarded, 
however. If trained to several stems it can be laid down the same as a 
grape vine. The same may be said of the cultivated clematises. 


DECIDUOUS TREES. 


American or white elm—U/mus Americana. 
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Cork elm— Ulmus racemosa. 

Norway maple—Acer platanoides. 

Wild black sugar maple—Acer saccharinum variety nigrum. 
Sugar maple—Acer saccharinum. 

Wier’s cut- leafed maple—Acer dasycarpum forma Wieri. 
Silver maple—Acer dasycarpum. 

Red, swamp, or soft maple—Acer rubrum. 

Sycamore maple—Acer Pseudo-platanus. 

Cut-leaved weeping birch— Betula alba forma laciniata (lacuniata pendula). 
Purple birch—Betula alba forma purpurea. 

Paper or canoe birch—JSetula papyrifera. 

European white birch— Populus alba. 

American white birch—Setula alba variety populifolia. 
Common beech. 

Cucumber tree—Magnolia acuminata. 

Tulip-tree, or whitewood—Liriodendron tulipifera. 
Kentucky coffee tree—Gymnocladus Canadensis. 
Pepperidge or sour gum— Nyassa multiflora. 

Swamp white oak—Quercus bicolor. 

Burr oak—Quercus macrocarpa. 

Chestnut oak—Quercus Prinus, especially the variety acwminata. 
White oak—Quwercus alba. 

Black ash. 

White ash. 

Horse chestnut. 

Yellow wood or Virgilia—Cladrastis tinctoria. 

Wisconsin weeping williow—Saliz Babylonica variety. 
Bald cypress—Taxodium distichum. 

Wild black cherry—Prunus serotina. 

Ginkgo or Salisburia—Ginkgo adiantifolia. 

Box elder—Negundo aceroides. 

Sassafras. 

Tamarack—Lariz Americana. 

European larch—Lariz Huropea. 

Plane tree or buttonwood—Platanus occidentalis. 
American basswood or linden. 

European basswood or linden. 

Bitternut—Carya amara. 

European Mountain ash—Pyrus Aucuparia. 


Norrs.—The maples are desirable in the order named. 

The purple birch holds its color well. The purple beech has been tried to 
a limited extent without success. Recent plantings have been made. It is 
a form of the European beech-which is evidently tender here. The cut- 
leaved weeping birch is worthy a place in every yard. 

The cucumber tree is hardy under ordinary circumstances. Ours has been 
in a trying place and has suffered somewhat. 

The winter aspect of the Kentucky coffee-tree is singular, and its summer 
dress is scarcely less so. 

The pepperidge is valuable alike for autumn coloring and winter oddity. 

Our native oaks are recommended in the order named. 
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The black ash is preferable to the white ash for ornament. It thrives 
here on upland. 

For floral display the yellow wood is the finest tree on the list. 

The bald cypress was injured a little a year ago. 

The plane tree is not often enough planted. Its Old World congener, 
Platanus orientalis, is not hardy. 

The American mountain ash, Pyrus Americana, is probably as good as the 
European, but we have not grown it. Trees purchased for the American 
species prove to be the European one. 


II. HORTICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS AND LISTS OF RECENT ACQUISITIONS 
IN FRUITS. 


Although the Department has no special means for the conducting of 
experiments, several lines of investigations have been inaugurated. Sugges- 
tions and aid from the fruit-growers of the State are solicited. It is 
especially desired that those who originate new fruits or vegetables, or who 
have old fruits not on our lists and which are worthy of trial, should send 
us plants, scions, or seeds of the same. Accurate and minute record will be 
kept of each variety, and an honest trial will be given. A synopsis of 
horticultural experiments is appended, the series being arranged about in 
the order of their importance. In each series we have under-way one or 
more experiments, according to our means for conducting them. 


SYNOPSIS OF HORTICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS, 


Series A. Acclimation and adaptation of fruits and vegetables. Fruits and vegetables 
of acknowledged merit in one or more directions, both exotic and from foreign por- 
tions of the United States, will be grown and tested, and their acclimation will be 
attempted in some cases. 

Series B. Improvement of native wild fruits. 

Series C. Improvement of fruits and vegetables by crossing and hybridizing. 

Series D. Experiments to determine limits of crossing and best methods of manipula- 
tion. 

Series E. Mutual relations between stock and scion, and limits within which grafting 
is possible and profitable. 

Series F, Experiments upon methods and possibilities of propagation by all methods 
of making cuttings, layers, etc. These experiments will have especial reference to 
the propagation of native wild plants. This subject, and that outlined in Series G, 
although old, are very imperfectly understood. 

Series G. Germination experiments, concerning behavior of seeds and germination, 
especially in wild plants. Experiments to determine the effect of cold upon seeds 
are now In progress. 

Series H. Improvement of native wild plants for ornamental purposes. 

Series I. Effects of soils, selection and culture upon variability of plants. 

Series J. Studies upon Classification, Terminology, and Nomenclature of fruits and 
vegetables. 

Series K. Synonymy. Itis a conspicuous fact that many or most of the seedman’s 
novelties are old varieties or very slight and unimportant modifications of them 
under new names. It becomes the business of experimenters to test all varieties of 
every product side by side, and to determine some standard or measure for each 
variety. It is impossible to undertake experiments in this line upon more than one 
kind of vegetable at a time with ordinary facilities. All American varieties of to- 
matoes are being grown this year. 

Series L. Special observations upon the behavior of individual plants and varieties. 

Series M. Studies concerning the influence of latitude upon vegetation; also observa- 
tions for determining minimum and maximum periods of plant activity. 

Series N. Methods and modifications of grafting and budding, 

Series O. Testing commercial varieties of fruits and vegetables. 

Series P. Tools and methods of culture, 
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It is proposed to set a huckleberry plantation next spring. 

A hot-bed heated with a home made coal furnace was constructed last fall. 
This has worked well. It will probably prove to be a cheaper hot-bed than 
the manure bedsin common use. Details of its construction may be expected 
later. 

Bulletin No. 7, issued last October, contains a list of our fruits. This 
spring the following fruits, and many others, will be added: 


APPLES. 

Arabskoe. Lewis. 
Arnold’s Beauty. Maiden’s Favorite. 
Bailey’s Sweet. | Mann. 
Beauty of the West (Western | Marquis of Lorne. 

Beauty). | Mason’s Orange. 
Bennington Stripe. | McIntosh Red. 
Ben Peffer. | Mexico. 
Bernard. | Milden. 
Bethel. | Minkler. 
Bidgood. ; | Missouri Pippin. 
Black Twig. Monstrous Bellefleur. 
Blinkbonny. | Mote’s Sweet. 
Blooming Beauty. | Muster. 
Bonne Gardner. | Nickajack. 
Broadwell. Nicnae. 
Cadwallader’s Golden. | Occident. 
Celestia. Ontario. 
Cellini. Pear of Illinois. 
Cheese. Pewaukee. 
Chenango. | Pickard’s Reserve. 
Choice. | Pittsburg Pippin. 
Clark’s Orange. Pomeroy. 
Clermont. | Portsmouth Beauty. 
Cole’s Quince. | Powers. 
Cooper’s Early White. | Presh’s Winter. 
Cornell’s Fancy. | Pyle’s Green Winter. 
Dawe’s Porter. | Ragan’s Red. 
Decarie. | Red Russet. 
Domine. Richard’s Graft. 
Dr. Noyes. Ridge Pippin. 
Dumpling of Iowa. Rock Pippin. 
Durham’s Winter. Rolfe. 
Early Colton. Roman Stem. 
Early Pennock. Rubicon. 
Early Ripe. Salome. 
Egyptian Russet. Sawyer. 
Fairchild’s Wisconsin. Scott’s Best. 
Fall Spitzenbergh. Seedless. 
Fameuse Sucrée. Shiawassee Beauty. 
Flower of Genesee. Somerset (of Maine). 
Fourth of July. Southern King. 
Fulton. St. Hilaire. 
Gibb’s Apple. St. Lawrence. 
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Gideon’s No. 9. 
Greyhouse (Hoopes). 
Haas. 

Hancock. 
Hawthornden. 
Henwood. 

Highland Beauty. 
Hubbardston. 
Hubbardton Pippin. 
Hunterdon. 
Huntsman’s Favorite. 


Hyde’s King of the West. 


Indiana Favorite. 
Indiana Seedling. 
Johnathan. 

Kansas Bellefleur. 
Kansas Queen. 

Keyes’ Red. 

Kinkead. 

Lady. 

Large Summer Queen. 
Lawver. 


Crategus-leaved. 
Early Cluster. 
Early Harvest. 
Evergreen (Oregon). 
Missouri Mammoth. 


Belle Magnifique. 
Bigarreau Blanc. 
Black Eagle. 
Dyehouse. 
Empress Eugenie. 
Flemish Morello. 
Hoppock’s Yellow. 


Bryant’s Favorite. 
Byer’s Beauty. 
Cherry. 

Coral. 

Currant. 

Meader’s Winter. 
Minnesota Winter. 
Montreal Beauty. 
Oblong. 

Orange. 

Paul’s Imperial. 
Pewell. 


Stark. 

Stayman’s No. 2. 

Stayman’s Winesap. 

Strode’s Birmingham, 

Stuart’s Golden. 

Stump. 

Summer King. 

Summer Sweet Paradise. 

| Superb Sweet. 

| Surprise. 

Sutton Beauty. 

Sylvester. 

Tetofsky. 

Tippecanoe. 

Walbridge. 

Washington Strawberry. 

White Pippin. 

| Whinnery’s Late Red. 

| White Winter Pearmain. 

| Winter Sweet Paradise. 
Wolf River. And others. 


BLACKBERRIES. 

Stayman’s Early. 
Wallace. 

Western Triumph. 
Wilson’s Harly. 


CHERRIES. 


Large Morello of Tennessee. 
Large Montmorency. 

Leib. 

Louis Phillippe. 

Ohio Beauty. 

Olivet. 


CRAB APPLES. 


Dartmouth. 

Fay’s Gem. 
Hyslop. 

Large Red (from Nova Scotia). 
Large Yellow. 
Picta Striata. 
Power’s Large. 
Quaker Beauty. 
Queen’s Choice. 
Stayman. 

Telfer Sweet. 

Van Wyck’s Sweet. 
Wanglis. 
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DEWBERRIES. 
General Grant. / | Lucretia’s Sister. 
Lucretia. | 
" GOOSEBERRIES. 

Cluster. Transparent. 
Hudson. Triumph. 

GRAPES. 
Mary. Progress. 

HUCKLEBERRIES. 

Black. High-bush. 
Common Swamp. Low-bush. 
Dwarf. 

PEARS. 
* Bailey. | Jefferson. 
Birket. Little Gem. 
Century. Macomber. 
Chinese Sand. Refreshing. 
Cocklin. Sandwich Island. 
Duchess Hybrid. Sha Lea. 
Early Harvest of New Jersey. Smith’s Hybrid. 
Early Harvest of Ohio. Suet Lea. 
Garber. Wilkinson’s Winter. 
Grand Isle. And others. 
Japanese large-leaved. 

PLUMS. 
Golden Gage. Pond’s Seedling. 
Kelsey’s Japan. Shipper’s Pride. 


Moore’s Arctic. 


pLUMS—WNative: (Prunus Chicasa and P. Americana.) 


African. De Soto. 
Bassett. Early Red. 
Blackman. | Forest Garden. 
Caddo Chief. Forest Rose. 
Clinton. Golden Beauty. 
Colletto. Gordon’s Nos. 1 and 2. 
Cumberland. 4 Hattie. 

De Caradeuc. Indiana Red. 
Deep Creek. Purple Yosemite. 
Indian Chief. Quaker. 

Itaska. Reed. 

Jenny Lucas. Robinson. 
Langdon. Rollingstone. 


* A seedling sour pear grown by L. H. Bailey, South Haven, Mich. A full characterization may be 
expected next fall. 
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Leptune. Wayland. 
Lone Star. Wazata. 
Miner. Weaver. 
Minnesota. Wier’s Large Red. 
Minnetonka. Yellow Yosemite, 
Moreman. And others, including seedlings 
Newman. from wild trees. 
Parsons. 
QUINCES. 

Bentley. | Hong-kong. 
Champion. | Rhea, 
Missouri. 

RASPBERRIES. 
Burlington (Prosser). Philadelphia. 
Davison’s Thornless. Reliance. 
Earhart. Superb. 
Golden Queen. Sweet Home. 
Hilborn. Thwack. 
Lost Rubies. Tyler. 


And others, including seedling grown by J. T. Macomber, Grand Isle, 
Vt., and figured in Rural New Yorker for March 6, 1886. 


STRAWBERRIES. 
Belmont. Huddleston. 
Black Defiance. Lida. 
Champion. May King. 
Cornelia. President Lincoln. 
Cowing. Primo. 
Duncan. Sunapee. 
Early Canada. Warren, 
Garretson. And otners. 
Great American. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Breda Apricot. 

Moorpark Apricot. 

Boston Nectarine. 

Tong-pa Peach. 

Seedling Peaches. 

Hick’s Everbearing Mulberry. 
New American Mulberry. 
Japanese Chestnut. 

Spanish Chestnut. 
Chinquapin—Castanea pumila. 
Soft Almonds. 

Prunus maritima. 


Medlar—Pyrus Germanica. 

June-berry — Amelanchier Cana- 
densis. 

Cultivated Service-berry — Amel- 
anchier. 

Aucuba-leaved Apple. 

Paradise stocks. 

Various Chinese Pears — /'yrus 
Sinensis. 

And various exotic peaches, ap- 
ples, currants, ete. 


Tis, EB ANS, Sai; 


Professor of Horticulture and Landscape Gardening. 


APRIL 1, 1886. 
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NO. 13—FARM DEPARTMENT. 


POTATO CULTURE.—VARIETIES—EXPERIMENTS WITH DIFFERENT 
AMOUNTS OF SEED. 


The writer has received a number of letters from different parts of the 
State of similar import to the following, from a well-known farmer of Ionia 
county: 

‘““My Dear Str:—I desire to ask a few questions as to your experience 
at the College Farm, in the planting and raising of potatoes, as to the 
amount of seed to be put in a hill, the distance between the rows, the dis- 
tance between the hills, in the rows, the proper time to plant for winter 
use, ete. 

** Considering the importance of the potato crop it does seem to me that 
more should be known as to the best method of raising the crop. 

** Of all the farm crops raised in no one is there such a diversity of prac- 
tice as in the cultivation and raising of potatoes.”’ 

This bulletin is sent out as a reply to queries of this sort, and with the 
hope that it may be of use, not so much to the potato specialist as to those 
who have had but little experience in growing this important crop, or who 
have never given much attention to their methods. 


POTATO CULTURE.—SOILS AND FERTILIZERS. 


The soils best adapted to the potato are sandy and gravelly loams. Clay 
soils, if the season be wet, produce very poor potatoes, and they will be 
much more liable to rot than those grown on sandy land. 

An old pasture turned over or any sod ground is specially fitted for the 
growth of the potato. 

A little well rotted compost harrowed in thoroughly upon such a sod, to 
give the plants a good start, will usually give a fair crop upon comparatively 
poor soil. The potatoes grown upon sod are usually smoother, less liable to 
rot and of superior quality. 

The application of fresh stable manure is not desirable on potato land, as 
it frequently results in a diminished yield and greatly increases the liability 
to rot. 

Mucky soils in a dry season often produce a good crop; but as they are 
deficient in organic matter an application of leached ashes will be found 
desirable to supply the potash essential to the growth of the potato. 

Ashes may be considered as a special fertilizer for potatoes, adding to 
the yield and improving the quality. 

They can be used on the hill or in it. A good way is to mix them with 
the earth that covers the seed or as a top dressing after the plants are 
fairly started. 


PREPARATION OF THE SOIL. 


The soil should be thoroughly plowed and harrowed until it is well pul- 
verized and leveled. More potatoes can be grown in drills three feet apart 
and from twelve to eighteen inches apart in the drill than when the ground 
is rowed each way and the planting is in hills three feet apart. 
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It is more work, however, to keep the potatoes clean, and necessitates 
more or less hand hoeing. 

In field culture we think rowing both ways and planting in hills three 
feet apart each way the most economical and satisfactory. In cultivation 
keep the land free from weeds and as level as possible; avoid hilling up, 
because hills heat and cool more rapidly than a level surface, and feel the 
effect of drought more. Use a marker that makes a deeper furrow than the 
corn marker. The varieties that produce tubers close together require 
deeper planting, or the upper ones will be exposed above ground. It is 
better to cover such varieties to the depth of five or six inches. 

Deep planting, especially on sandy soil, is a good rule to adopt in potato 
culture. 

SEED. 


For seed select perfect specimens of good shape and of medium size rather 
than the largest potatoes, and cut with three or four eyes on a piece. Some 
growers think it best to cut the potatoes some days before planting, spread 
them on a floor and sprinkle with gypsum or land plaster. 

Iam of the opinion that it is quite as well to cut them when planted. It 
is often, however, desirable to have the cutting done before the hurried 
time of planting. 

My own experience leads me to question the practicability of cutting to 
single eyes and planting three or four eyes ina hill. We prefer one piece 
with three or four eyes to less or more seed. 

The expense of cutting to one eye is no small item. 

If the weather is dry there is so little of the potato that it dries up alto- 
gether or makes but a sickly growth. The larger piece has vitality enough 
to start a good healthy plant. 


TIME OF PLANTING. 


Some growers favor early planting. Some seasons the early planted give 
best returns, and other seasons the late. 

We generally intend to plant the main crop about the middle of May, and 
while no rule can be adopted as to time, we are inclined to the opinion that 
in most localities in Michigan it is early enough. 


CULTIVATION AND HARVESTING. 


If the potatoes are a long time coming up, it is best to run over the field 
with a light harrow. Anything that will stir the ground sufficiently to 
cause the death of the little weeds and break the crusted surface will answer. 
When the rows can be seen, with a shovel plow cover the rows of new plants 
with about two inches of earth. This should be done thoroughly. Frequent 
cultivation during the growing season is essential to a good crop, and if 
attended to properly there will be little need of hand labor. 

In August it is well to go through the fields, each hand taking from four 
to six rows, and pull any large weeds that may have escaped the cultivator. 

Dig as soon as thoroughly ripe, and when the ground is dry, if possible. 
Store in a cool, dry place. 

We have never had a potato digger that proved satisfactory, and still con- 
tinue to dig in the old-fashioned way with hooks. 
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VARIETIES. 


We have been testing several of the newer varieties for some years. ‘The 
Beauty of Hebron and Burbank’s Seedling are our main sorts for field 
culture. 

They yield well and are of excellent quality. The Early Ohio, Clark’s 
No. 1, the Rural Blush, and the White Star, are good yielding sorts, but 
they have not proved equal, with us, in smoothness, uniform size and 
quality, to the two varieties first named. 

I clip from the New England Homestead a few notes, on papers on potato 
culture, read at the winter meeting of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Agriculture, by Hon. Edmund Hersey, of Hingham, Mass., and Major 
Alvord, of Houghton Farm, N. Y. 

Mr. Hersey is said to have had a lifetime of observation and experience 
with this crop, and Major Alvord is known as a careful experimenter. It 
will be seen that there is some difference in the opinions expressed. 

‘* Mr. Hersey said, thus far, he has got the most, the largest, «nd the best 
quality of potatoes from small tubers cut two eyes to a piece. Here are his 
conclusions: 

“1, The shape of a potato cannot be changed by the continued selection 
of any particular form of the seed planted. 2. The crop may be increased 
by selecting for seed healthy, well kept tubers, ‘and diminished by selecting 
for seed diseased and poorly kept potatoes. 3. Hard potatoes that have 
sprouted but little are better for seed than those that are soft, or have any 
long sprouts. 4. Long continued planting of any variety gradually changes 
its characteristics. 5. “Large crops are only obtained on rich soils, well pre- 
pared by being thoroughly pulverized. 6. In ordinary field culture the size 
of the adel planted should be sufficient to give the young plants a vigorous 
start. 7% Neither the size or form of the seed tuber is of half as much 
ae as is its healthy condition or its vital powers. 8. No rule can 
be laid down in regard to the quantity of seed per acre, the amount of 
manure to be applied, or the particular method of cultivation. 9. One or 
half a dozen experiments are not sufficient to establish any particular facts, 
and each one must experiment for himself on his own farm. 

‘Following Mr. Hersey’s address, came the reading by Secretary Russell 
of a paper from Major Alvord detailing the experiments with potatoes at 
Houghton Farm, New York, during the past season. A collection of tubers 
grown in this experiment were displayed at several of the Massachusetts 
fairs the past fall. The result of the trial was that the planting of fair-sized 
whole potatoes was the most satisfactory in result. This was true not only of 
asingle kind, but was the average of 128 different kinds, treated exactly alike 

except in the form or cutting of the seed. In productiveness alone, the 
seven leading varieties stand in this order: American Giant, Burrough’s 
Garfieid, Cheeseman’ s Seedling, Riker’s Graft, Chief, Beauty of Hebron, 
O. K., Mammoth Prolific. In greatest number of merchantable tubers, this 
is the order of preference: Farina, Blush No. 2, Chicago Market, Defiance, 
Beauty of Hebron, Rural Blush, Burrough’s Garfield, Adirondack. Of the 
varieties in these lists, these are objectionable because rough and of bad 
shape: Chicago Market, Burrough’s Garfield, Adirondack, American Giant 
(rather deep “eyes), Cheeseman’s Seedling, Defiance. And this leaves as 
favorably recorded on account of gross productiveness and merchantable in 
regard to both quantity and condition, the Beauty of Hebron only. 
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‘“The Beauty of Hebron, all in all, is the best potato grown. This was 
the general verdict of the meeting. The potato election in the Homestead 
last spring had the same result.’’ 


RESULTS FROM PLANTING DIFFERENT AMOUNTS OF SEED ON COLLEGE 
FARM. 


1. The question is often asked, in planting potatoes, what amount of seed 
will give the best returns in yield and quality. 

Potato growers differ greatly in their views,—from a single eye to each 
hill to a whole potato. 

IT am of the opinion, however, that most of the tests made indicate that 
when potatoes are cut to about three eyes to the piece, and one piece 
planted in a hill, the yield and quality will be better than with a greater 
or less amount of seed. 

Desiring to add our mite, in determining this question, five plats of 
potatoes were planted on June 2, 1885, of the Burbank variety. 

The soil was a sandy loam, well adapted to potato culture. No fertilizers 
were used except a dressing of well-rotted barn-yard manure, which was 
ee under. ‘The plats were put in good condition, rows three feet 
apart, and potatoes planted eighteen inches apart in row. 

During the season of growth the soil was thoroughly cultivated and kept 
free from weeds. 

3. The following notes give the appearance of the vines and other items 
of interest during the growing season, while the table gives the number of 
plats, amount of seed, date of planting and digging, weight of large and 
small potatoes, total weight of each plat, per cent of small potatoes. 


NOTES ON POTATO EXPERIMENTS. 


June 25. Those from one eye are very thin. Did not come up as well as 
the others. There are from one to two stalks in a hill. Those from two 
eyes are larger and not so thin; but not so large as those from more seed. 
From three to five stalks in a hill. Those from three eyes are making 
good strong growth, with from five to eight stalks in a hill. Those from 
one-half of a potato are making rank growth, having tops nearly as large 
as those from whole potatoes. Those from whole potatoes present the 
largest growth, having from five to ten stalks in a hill. The tops are not 
as rank as some of the others; they are long and slim. 

June 30. Vines from whole potatoes are largest; and from one eye the 
smallest. 

Those from one eye do not spread out so much. 

July 7. Same as last observation. 

July 14. Those from whole potatoes and those from half are nearly same 
in growth. ‘Those from one eye are large, but there are only two or three 
stalks in a hill. 

The vines from three eyes are very strong, making vigorous growth. 

Observations were taken at various times during the season, but there 
were no apparent changes from condition referred to in these notes. 

The table gives the results so far as yield is concerned. ‘There was very 
little difference as regards the quality. The potatoes from whole seed were 
not quite as smooth as those from a less amount of seed. ‘They grew more 
rough and scraggy than the others. The table indicates that three eyes in 
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a hill gave the best results as to quality and quantity of large marketable 
potatoes: 


A t Weight Weight Total Per Cent of 

*No. of Plats. Date of Seoain of Large of Small Weight of “small > 

of Digging. each Hill Potatoes, Potatoes, | Potatoes, Potatoes 

r lbs. | lbs. lbs. 
VEAP Se ke 2 Ae ae anaes Octeliza== 1EKye. | 84 20 104 19 
plat gee ss ope yee eis S- oD el eee 2 Eyes. 104 40 | 144 28 
121 Cee nes Ae eee oe eee oe ee sy AES to yes: | 152 34 186 | 18 
lative cs8s 2 Poe oe Se SPANKS e 1% Potato. 140 42 182 23 
x ‘ 1 whole fe | “A 
L2H rt ep ea ee eee ee OE sae Patatot 130 | 58 188 | dl 


* Potatoes were planted June 2. 


We intend to continue this experiment through a series of years. 


SAM’L JOHNSON, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. Professor of Agriculture and 
April 10, 1886. Superintendent of the Farm. 


NO. 14.—ENTOMOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 
THE CODLING MOTH AND BARK J.OUSE. 


CopLInG Motu. Carpocapsa pomonella Linn.—This insect, though so well 
known as a larva—the ‘‘apple worm’’—is not familiar even to many of our 
wisest fruit growers in its mature or moth state. Hence the desirability of 
a brief description of its size, markings and habits, even in a paper written 
wholly to give practical instruction to practical folks. 


(Fig. 1.) 


The moth (Fig. 1, f andy) is accurately represented in the figure, in 
form and size. The main color is gray flecked with darker dots and bars, 
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and with a characteristic copper colored spot at the end of its front wings. 
This spot will always enable one to distinguish this moth. Every apple 
grower should put wormy apples in a small box and rear the moths, that 
there may be no doubt about the species. In May, about two weeks after 
the blossoms appear, the female moth commences to lay eggs in the calyx of 
the blossoms (Fig. 1, 0). These soon hatch, when the minute larva (shown 
full grown, Fig. 1, e) eats into the apple and feeds upon the pulp about the 
core, filling the space with its fecal filth. 

Some good observers argue that a single larva feeds in several apples. 
While it is hard to prove that this may not be true, lam sure that it is not 
always the case, and from my observations and experiments I have been 
led to believe that it was exceptional if ever true. One wormy apple placed 
with several others in a box has always remained the only one injured. 
Again, I have several young trees which only bear a few apples; in early 
fruit, I have found one, two or three apples on a tree attacked late in June, 
each containing a full grown larva, while the few others near by would all 
be sound. And yet the apples injured, and which still contained the full 
grown larva, seemed to be no more eaten than those usually found with the 
mature ‘‘worms’’ in them. Here each certainly fed on a single fruit, and 
as it would be safer for the larva to confine its attacks to a single apple, I 
have been led to wonder if it were not a mistake to argue that they gen- 
erally migrate to different apples. 

These spring moths continue to come from cellar or apple house till July. 
I have taken such moths July 4th on the screen of my cellar window. The 
whitish larve attain their full growth in about four weeks. This period 
will be lengthened by cold and shortened by heat. When mature the larva 
leaves the apple, which may have fallen to the ground, and seeks a secluded 
place in which to spin its cocoon (Fig. 1,7) and pupate. The pupa or 
chrysalis (Fig. 1, d) is much like those of other moths. The pupe of the 
June and July larve are found in the cocoons soon after the latter are 
formed, while those of the autumn larve do not pupate till spring, but 
pass the winter as larve in the cocoons. The eggs of the second brood are 
laid in July, August and September. The larve feed in autumn and often 
till mid-winter, while as just stated they do not pupate till spring. 


REMEDIES. 


As this is by far the most injurious pest of the apple, it should be widely 
known that we have a very satisfactory remedy. 

The old method of bandaging failed signally, as it required careful atten- 
tion right in the busy season, at intervals of from ten to fifteen days. This 
was neglected and so the method was a failure. A better method was that 
of pasturing hogs in the orchard, which would eat the wormy apples, as 
soon as they fell, and thus save the fruit, and kill the insects. This remedy 
was imperfect, as many larve left the apples before they fell from the tree, 
and so of course escaped. To render this practice effectual, the orchardist 
must fell the wormy apples to the ground, before the worms leave them. As 
the mound of filth at the calyx end—which as the apple grows will hang 
down—shows which apples are wormy, it is not very difficult, with a forked 
stick, to remove all wormy fruit. This not only makes the hog remedy quite 
perfect, but also thins the fruit, which insures much finer apples. 

Another so-called remedy which finds space in the papers each year, is to 
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attract these moths to liquids, either sour or sweet, which are placed in vessels 
suspended in the fruit trees. It is stated that sour milk and sweetened 
water will lure scores of these moths and drown them. This remedy, like 
that of attracting these moths by fires in which they will be burned, is 
entirely worthless. I have tried both repeatedly, and with not a shadow of 
success. 

SPRAYING WITH THE ARSENITES. 


By far the best remedy for this codling moth, is to use either London 
Purple or Paris Green. The remedy is not only very efficient, but is also 
easy of application, and not expensive. I have now tried this thoroughly 
for six years, and in each and every case have been more than pleased with 
its excellence. Enterprising fruit growers of New York, Michigan, and 
other States have also tried it and are as loud in its praise as Tam. Indeed, 
I know of no one who has tried it in vain. 

I have found London Purple just as effective as Paris Green, and as it is 
cheaper, and rather easier to mix in the water, is to be preferred. White 
arsenic will serve as well, but from its color it is apt to be mistaken for some 
other substance, and may thus in the hands of the careless do great harm, 
and perhaps even destroy human life. 

I mix the powder one pound to fifty gallons of water. It is best to wet 
the powder thoroughly and make a paste before putting it into the vessel 
of water, that it may all mix, and not form lumps. For a few trees we may 
use a pail, and Whiteman’s Fountain Pump, always keeping the liquid well 
stirred. One common pail of the liquid will suffice for the largest tree. A tea- 
spoonful of the poison is enough for a pailful of water. For a large orchard, 
common barrels should be used, and drawn in a wagon. I prefer to have the 
barrels stand on end, with a close movable float, with two holes through it, 
one for the pipe or hose from the pump and the other for a stirrer. If very 
large orchards are to be treated a good force pump should be fastened to the 
barrel. In western New York the handle ‘of the pump is attached to the 
wagon wheel, so that no hand power is required other than to drive the 
team and manage the pipe which carries the spray. The spray may be 
caused by a fine perforated nozzle or a cyclone nozzle. The finer it is the 
less liquid will be required. The important thing is to scatter the spray on 
all the fruit, and get just as little on as possible. The larva is killed by 
eating the poison, and we find that the faintest trace suffices for the purpose. 
Again, the poison should be applied early, by the time the fruit is the size of 
asmall pea. I have found one such application to work wonders. There is 
no doubt but that the first application, followed by one or two others at in- 
tervals of two or three weeks, would be more thorough, yet I have found one 
application, made early, so effective, that I have wondered whether it is best 
or necessary to make more than one application. Ido think, however, that it 
must be early. In May and June the calyx of the apple is up, and so the 
poison is retained sufficiently lofg to kill most all of the insects. 

One more count in favor of this treatment, is the further good we receive 
by killing the several phytophagous larve that attack the foliage of the 
apple at this early period when defoliation is so harmful. Thus the terrible 
canker-worm, the several destructive leaf rollers which even eat out the very 
buds, and that old pest, the tent caterpillar, are all made to bite the sod. 
Very likely, too, the plum gouger which so deforms the apple in Wisconsin 
may also find in this remedy its death warrant. 
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The danger from this practice I have proved to be nothing at all. The 
microscope and chemical analysis have both shown that all the poison has 
been removed long before we wish to eat the fruit. The wind no less than 
the rain helps to effect this removal, as I have shown by putting the poison 
on plants sheltered from all rains. Of course we should not turn stock into 
an orchard till a heavy rain has washed the poison from all herbage under 
the trees. 

I am entirely positive that a knowledge and practice of this remedy 
throughout our country will save hundreds of thousands of dollars to our 
fruit growers. It will serve to give us the fair, perfect apples known to our 
fathers, but which have become lamentably scarce in our modern orchards. 


THE APPLE TREE BARK OR SCALE LOUSE. 


In many parts of our State the Apple Scale or bark louse is very common 
and destructive. This is often called the Oyster Shell Bark Louse and is 
known in science as Mytilaspis pomorum Bouché. 

Fig. 2and Fig. 3,7 show the scales as they appear from August 
to June. Under these scales at this time, from late summer 
till the following June, will be found scores of small white eggs. 
(Fig. 3, 1) which resemble white powder, unless magnified. 
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Fig. 2 Fig. 3—Much Magnified. 


Early in June these eggs hatch, and the minute yellowish lice (Fig. 3, .) 
will be seen scattered about the trunk and branches of the tree. Soon they 
insert their beaks into the bark, sometimes into the skin of the fruit, and 
commence to suck the sap or juice. They now grow rapidly, and secrete a 
waxy, fibrous substance which forms the growing scale, (Fig. 2, s, 4, 5.6) 
which will be fully developed by August, when the many white eggs will 
again be laid under the protecting scale, where, unless eaten by some para- 
site or mite, etc., will remain in safety till the coming June. 

It seems strange that these small, almost microscopic, insects can do so 
much injury, as they often entirely destroy large, vigorous trees. Yet when 
we consider their numbers—often millions, which almost cover the bark of 
the tree (Fig. 2), it does not seem so strange. The scales of the male lice are 
rarely seen. They are found on both sides of the leaves, and are more sym- 
metrical than the female scales. The males have two wings. 


REMEDIES. 


Parasites, Mites, and Lady Beetles all prey upon these fell destroyers, but 
though efficient aids, they are not always enough to exterminate the lice, 
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and then the trees fall victims to these ruthless suckers. I have seen trees 
in all parts of our State thus enfeebled or destroyed. 

The old remedy, soft soap, or a strong solution of the same, will surely 
vanquish this enemy if it is applied to the trunk and main branches in 
early June and again three weeks later. I have proved the efficacy of this 
treatment over and over again. The trees at once put on new vigor, and 
in a short time only dead lice could be found. To apply this specific I 
know of no better way than to use a cloth and scrub by hand. ‘To be sure 
we can, if dainty, use a brush like ashoe-brush, but I like to go at it witha 
good cloth, when, with sleeves rolled up, I make pretty sure that no louse 
escapes. If this carbolic acid solution is used, caution is required that we 
do not sprinkle the foliage, or the leaves will be killed. 

For the past few years I have changed the substance by adding crude car- 
bolic acid, which I think improves it, especially if but one application is to 
be made; and we know that at this busy season the second application is 
apt to be neglected. 

I heat to the boiling point one quart of soft-soap to two gallons of water, 
and while still hot thoroughly stir in one pint of crude carbolic acid. This 
may be applied as before. his carbolic acid mixture retains its virtue, I 
think, longer than does the soap alone, and so is especially desirable when 
but one application is to be made, as described above. 

Like the arsenites, so this carbolic acid and soap mixture is of triple 
value. Not only does it kill the dreaded lice but it also keeps off the borers, 
which are also serious pests in the orchards of Michigan. The old borers, 
Saperda candida, and S. cretata, are quite common and destructive in our 
State, while the Big-headed Borer, Chrysobothris femorata, is even more 
prevalent and harmful. I have demonstrated beyond question that these 
enemies are surely kept away by the same treatment, applied at the same 
time for which we use it to ward off the scale lice. No wonder, then, that 
our trees put on such new life and vigor after this annual scrubbing. 

In each of these remedies, then, not simply two but several birds are killed 
by the self same stone. It is to be hoped that many of our fruit growers 
will throw it, and thus secure fairer fruit, and save much to our State. 

Ad COOK, 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Professor of Zoology and Entomology. 

May 1, 1886. 


No. 15.—CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT. 
MANURIAL VALUE OF ASHES. 


The value of ashes for manure is a subject of inquiry among farmers and 
fruit growers, and has given rist to so large a correspondence with this De- 
partment that I have concluded to group my answers into one general reply 
in the form of a bulletin. 

Tables of analyses of the ashes of plants of great scientific value can be 
found in the books, especially in Prof. Johnson’s ‘‘ How Crops Grow;”’ but 
the very nicety of these analyses, and the careful exclusion of all foreign and 
accidental substances usually present in ashes as we find them on the farm or 
at the factory, render such analyses of less practical value to the farmer and 
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fruit grower. A quantity of sand and earthy materials adhering to the fuel, 
of charcoal, etc., is found in ashes made in the usual way, and some allow- 
ance must be made for these in estimating their real value. A careful ex- 
clusion of all such foreign materials would give greater scientific accuracy to 
the analysis without adding materially in making an estimate of their value 
as they were usually found. It is a matter of scientific interest to note the 
differences in the composition of the ash of different kinds of trees; of the 
ash of the body wood as compared with that of the branches of the same tree ; 
of the ash of the bark, ete. But when body-wood, limbs and bark are all 
reduced to ashes in the stove or furnace, with some accidental dirt present, 
the farmer wants to know the value of such ashes just as he finds them. 

So in the case of leached ashes, he cares less to know what is the value of 
ashes from which every trace of soluble materials has been removed by pro- 
longed exhaustive treatment with water, than to know what is their value 
when leached in the ordinary way and thrown out when further leaching 
does not pay. 

In selecting specimens of ashes for analysis I have aimed to secure repre- 
sentative specimens directly from the stove, furnace, ashery, etc., in the con- 
dition in which the buyer would find them. 'The market condition rather 
than the scientific condition has been the object in these selections. 


ESTIMATE OF VALUE. 


In making an estimate of the cash value of ashes I call potash worth five 
cents a pound; insoluble phosphoric acid, 5 cents a pound, and the mixed 
carbonates of lime and magnesia one-eighth of a cent a pound, because these 
materials would cost these sums if purchased separately at wholesale rates in 
the open market. 

Some may ask, why place a value on ashes any more than on any other 
waste product? The answer is that when these materials are used with skill 
on farm or orchard, they pay the cost and leave a profit besides in the 
increased production and improved quality of the crop. 

When we consider how large an amount of vegetable matter is represented 
by a small amount of ash, the value of wood ashes for manure becomes 
evident. Thus only ten pounds of ash remain from the combustion of a cord 
of hardwood, and only five pounds from a cord of soft wood. One hundred 
pounds of ash represent the mineral matter of 85 bushels of wheat, 85 bushels 
of corn, or a ton of timothy hay. Eleven tons of gooseberries, grapes, black- 
berries, peaches or apples would each contain only 100 pounds of ash. 
Seven tons of cherries, plums or raspberries contain only 100 pounds of 
mineral matter. 

This gives some idea of the large amount of farm or orchard produce 
which will be represented by a small weight of mineral matter. But small 
as is the amount of ash, it is still indispensable for the production of these 
crops, and must be present in the soil in available form before profitable 
cultivation is possible. 

Let it not be supposed that the ash in all these crops is identical in com- 
position. The ash of each class of plants has a composition peculiar to 
itself, and differing in some respects from that of other classes; yet there is 
a certain similarity in the ash of all cultivated plants. When the ashes of 
vegetable substances are served up for any plant by mixing them with the 
soil, such plant does not of necessity order every dish on the bill of fare, but 
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selects such materials and in such quantities as are adapted to its wants, and 
leaves the balance for some future meal or some other guest. 

If any soil is naturally deficient in any of the ash constituents, or has been 
impoverished by excessive cropping, the restoration of these materials in the 
form of wood ashes appears to be the natural and safe process because they 
contain all the minerals of vegetable growth. 


KINDS OF ASHES AND THEIR VALUE. 


Hard-wood ashes were taken from my kitchen stove, the fuel being a mix- 
ture of beech and hard-maple. Small fragments of charcoal were scattered 
through the ashes and a little sand from dirt adhering to the wood. Ninety- 
three per cent was soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid, the potash constituted 
124 per cent., and phosphoric acid 6 per cent. One hundred pounds are 
worth $1.00. 

I have just received a letter from a very intelligent fruit grower in which 
he says: ‘‘I can get pure, dry, hard-wood ashes at $3.20 per ton here—and 
the same mixed with fish offal, half and half, at $5.00 per ton. Which is the 
best for pears, apples, grapes and berries, ‘Fine Raw Bone’ at $38 or the 
pure ashes, or ashes and fish offal? ”’ 

My answer is, ‘‘ Whatever you neglect to buy, do not fail to buy all the 
hard-wood ashes your means will allow or your land needs when you can get 
them for $3.20 a ton. Ifa man offers to sell you gold for the price of silver, 
buy the gold and seff it not!”’ 

Leached ashes were taken from an ashery in Lansing, the leaching having 
been carried as far as was profitable. Eighty-nine per cent. soluble in acid. 
The potash was 1.6 per cent. and phosphoric acid 6.8 per cent. Value of 
100 pounds, 52 cents. 

If leached ashes are of enough value to be bought in car lots in Michigan 
and carried by rail to Buffalo to make commercial manures for Michigan 
farmers, then they are valuable enough to be used as manure at home, where 
they cost little or nothing, and the expense of double transportation is saved. 

Soft-wood ashes were obtained from the ash-pit of the furnace of a planing 
mill in Lansing, being the ashes from planings of pine, hemlock, fir and 
basswood lumber, with some soft-coal ash mixed in. It represents the ash 
from saw mill and planing mill furnaces. Fifty per cent. of the ash was 
soluble in acid, and so much soluble silica was in the ash that, when treated 
with acid, it formed a jelly-like mass of precipitated silica; the ash contained 
12 per cent. potash and 4 per cent. phosphoric acid. One hundred pounds 
are worth 84 cents. 

Corn-cob ashes were obtained by burning cobs in the open air. Seventy 
per cent. soluble in acid; the potash is 45 per cent., and phosphoric acid 44 
per cent. 

Value of 100 pounds, $2.50. 

Tannery ash was obtained from the furnace of a tannery in Lansing, 
where spent tan and some soft coal were used for fuel. In gathering the 
specimen an effort was made to exclude the coal-ash as far as possible. Forty- 
five per cent. of the ash was soluble in acid; the potash was 24 per cent., 
and phosphoric acid 1.2 per cent. The prolonged steeping of the tan-bark 
appears to have extracted some of the potash and phosphoric acid. 

Value of 100 pounds, 224 cents. 

Soft coal ash was obtained from the furnace in the Laboratory, where bitu- 
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minous coal is used for fuel. A small amount of wood ash was present 
from wood kindlings used in starting the fire. 

Kighteen per cent. soluble in acids; the potash was one-fifth of one per 
cent., und phosphoric acid one-seventh of one per cent. A trace of lithia 
in the ash. The insoluble residue—82 per cent.—consists of silica and insol- 
uble silicates. The small amount of valuable manurial materials present 
come in part from the wood kindlings. Soft coal ashes have very little 
value for manure. 

Value of 100 pounds, 2 cents. 

Hard coal ashes were obtained from the anthracite burned in a stove in the 
Laboratory. Four and one-half per cent. soluble in acid; potash found to the 
amount of one-tenth of one per cent., and phosphoric acid one-twentieth of 
one per cent. The soluble part contained a small amount of sulphate of 
lime. 

The insoluble part, 943 per cent., consisted of clay and other insoluble sili- 
cates. Estimated by its chemical analysis, one hundred pounds of hard-coal 
ashes are worth less than one cent. It contains less plant food than the same 
amount of common clay. Its value for most purposes springs from its 
physical properties. It is a good absorbent, and well adapted to use in earth 
closets; makes good roads and walks, and would make a good filling for hol- 
low wall-space to prevent the passage of heat. ‘Two parts of sifted coal ashes 
and one of common salt, moistened with water, will make a good cement to 
close open cracks in stoves or furnaces. But as a source of plant food, hard- 
coal ashes are without value. 

For purposes of direct comparison I submit the following table of results 
of analysis: 

TABLE OF ANALYSES OF ASHES. 


| | 
arde ft- , 7 | 
[moo | Mgaghe | rood | Camcom| Tannery | Sec" | oat 
oe fae = SNe a ES Eis |- 

Soluble in hydrochloric acid____-___| 93.00 | 89.00 | 50.00 70.00 | 45.00 18.00 | 4.50 
Insoluble in hydrochloric acid_____-| 7.00 11.00 | 50.00 , 30.00 | 55.00 | 82.00) 94.50 
Potash (Kia@)s sass 2 as | 12.25 1.60 | 12.00 | 45.00 | 2.50 | 20 | 10 
Phosphoric acid (P20s)_---.----_... 6,00 eso; 400; 450) 1.20 | 4 | 05 
Salts of lime and magnesia_______--.| 70.00 74.00 32.00 | 20.00 | 41.00 5.00 | 2.50 
Value per ton (2,000 lbs.)__.________. | $20.00 $10.40 | $16.80 $50.00 | $4.50 | $0.40 | $0.16 


SOILS MOST BENEFITED BY WOOD ASHES. 


Discarding ashes of mineral coal as valueless for manure, I may say in gen- 
eral terms that the ashes of wood and of land plants of every kind are of 
value for manure on every kind of soil which has been reduced by cropping ; 
but the greatest benefit isshown upon sandy and porous soils. On these *‘ light 
soils*’ crops of every kind, but especially root crops’and corn, will be 
benefited by a dressing of wood ashes. Fruit trees and fruit-bearing plants 
having a woody structure, will be benefited by wood ashes. 

Thirty to fifty bushels to the acre of fresh ashes will be a full dressing, 
and three or four times that amount of leached ashes may be applied w ith 
permanent benefit. R. C. KEDZIE, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Prof. of Chemistry. 
June 1, 1886, 
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No. 16—BOTANICAL DEPARTMENT. 


REPLIES TO QUESTIONS ABOUT GRASSES. 


lt may be generally known that the last Legislature passed an act whereby 
the writer should be one of six professors of the Agricultural College, each one 
of whom should prepare two bulletins a year. In the present case, no pro- 
vision was made for defraying any expenses for making experiments. With no 
assistant, the care of a botanic garden, an aboretum and the large increase of 
students who attend the college and study botany, little time has been found 
for original investigation. Most of the results of former experiments in this 
direction have been given in lectures at farmers’ institutes and reports to the 
Board of Agriculture. 

This*explanation seems to be in order as a partial excuse for selecting the 
above subject for the present bulletin. 

The relation and uses of the Botanical Department of the Agricultural College 
to the people of the State have been explained in several former, reports, and 
in the reports of the State Horticultural Society. 

At different times during the past twelve years, we have had large numbers 
of plats of grasses and clovers. Lectures, reports, and notes for the press, 
have called attention to these experiments. Add to this the great importance 
and difficulty of the subject, making it impossible for any one except a botanist 
to recognize many grasses, inquiries have been frequent. 

The Department could be of still grater benefit to the farmers, if there were 
provisions made for using it. Here seeds of various sorts could be tested for 
purity, vitality, and freedom from weeds. For example, a plan might be fol- 
lowed :‘ ilar to one adopted by the members of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England. They employ a consulting botanist, who, for a small fee, 
examines farm seeds, cspecially those of grasses and clovers, before they are 
purchased by members. 

The amount of work of the consulting botanist of England has rapidly 
increased, and the seeds sold in the market have very materially improved in 
regard to the points above mentioned. 


PHLEUM PRATENSE. TIMOTHY. 


A Professor of Agriculture in another State, and others, want to know if 
Timothy blossoms twice. 

Answer.—On a certain day a few flowers open and close, not to open again. 
‘On each succeeding day, for six to ten days, depending on the weather, other 
flowers open and close. During the middle of this flowering period most of the 
flowers open. Fewer blossom on the first and on the last days than on any 
other day. 

“Tn Dakota, Timothy dries up, 4nd produces a very light crop,” says an in- 
quirer. “ What would you try ?” 

I. M. S., Otsego Co., asks the same question, and wants to know what to do. 

Replies appear in what follows. 


DACTYLIS GLOMERATA. ORCHARD GRASS. COCK’S FOOT. 


Every little while specimens arrive, and questions are asked. 
Answer.—This is a native of Europe, a nutritious, early grass, much prized 
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for pasture, and in many places for meadows. It flowers with early red clover, 
is rather coarse, and speedily becomes ripe and woody after flowering. It grows 
in tufts, unless sown at the rate of about two bushels of seed in the chaff to 
the acre, or mixed with other grasses or clovers; it is a perennial, and not. 

easily killed by feeding or;mowing. It is one of the most promising for 
trial in northern Michigan and in Dakota, as well as in many other places. It 
does not spread like quack grass, and is not hard to kill by cultivation. It 
thrives very well in shady places Orchard grass is especially suited to deep, 
rich loam, but not to stiff, cold clay, or very thin soils. 


ARRHENATHERUM AVENACEUM. TALL OAT GRASS. (Avena Elatior.) 


Various inquiries have been made. This comes from Europe, where it does 
not usually rank as high as some of the finer grasses. 

Tall oat grass is a very vigorous perennial, starting early, usually making a 
large growth for meadow or pasture. It is rather bitter, but stock eat it well 
if not allowed to get too far advanced before cutting. Like orchard grass, it 
should not stand one day after flowering, if good hay is any object. This is 
very suitable in many places west, north and south to mix with early red clover 
and orchard grass. Most people who have tried it in our State report favor- 
ably. ‘This is inclined to grow in tufts, and does not spread like quack grass. 
It is well worth trying on the light soils of northern Michigan. 


FESTUCA ELATIOR. TALL FESCUE. MEADOW FESCUE. 


I. P. M., Penn., says this grass comes up luxuriantly, and thrives in the 
shade of trees. He would like to know whether to make it welcome, or begin 
an extermination. This comes from Kurope, where it has long been highly 
esteemed for pasture and meadow. Like the two preceding, tall fescue 
grows in tufts, unless thickly sown. In quality it ranks high. The plants 
start early in spring, whether they come from seed or old stubble. This is hked 
in many places, and is especially worthy of trial in northern and southern 
Michigan. It is adapted to loam, but will thrive on any good soil. 


SHEEP’S FESCUE. (Festuca ovina.) 


This is often inquired about, but hardly merits attention on account of its 
small size and tufted habit. 


BUFFALO GRASS. 


There are many species of western grasses which are popularly and indis- 
criminately called by this name. They are all small and few, if any, stand well 
the tramping of close pasturing. Inquiry was made in reference to trying 
them in northern Michigan. Those named above are more promising for that. 
country. 


ALOPECURUS PRATENSIS. MEADOW FOXTAIL. 


At the first glance, when in flower, this grass is often mistaken for Timothy, 
but it blooms about four weeks earlier, the spikes are shorter, broader, and 
much softer, and the whole plant is smoother. In plats it attracts much 
attention. 

The plants from seed require a couple of years to get well established. ‘The 
seed is light, and often poorly filled. It is a perennial from Europe, where it 
is highly esteemed in mixtures for permanent pasture and meadow. Meadow 
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foxtail is not well adapted to alternate husbandry, but is excellent for per- 
manent pastures in moist climates. It starts very early in spring, and is well 
worth a trial in the richer parts of northern Michigan. 


SORGHUM HALAPENSE. JOHNSON GRASS. 


This is a rather tall, coarse grass, introduced into the south, where the best 
judges are agreed that pn rich land nothing surpasses it for permanent 
meadow. ‘The rootstocks are large and juicy, and fill the ground like quack 
grass. At the north, it starts too late and makes too thin a growth to be of 
yalue; moreover, the plants are more or less killed by the winter, unless well 
mulched with snow or something else. It does not seem possible that it can 
be of any use in Michigan. Inquiries have often been made, in reference to 
habits and uses. Seeds ripen at Lansing. 


CYNODON DACTYLON. BERMUDA GRASS. 


This foreign grass seldom seeds in the United States, but spreads rapidly 
after the manner of June grass by stout rootstocks. It loves the sun and heat 
and is one of the very best grasses for pasture and hay in warm climates. It 
is propagated by planting pieces of the rootstocks, which soon fill up the inter- 
vening spaces. At the Agricultural College, the habits of this grass have been 
carefully studied for several years, where it has never failed to pass the winter, 
though sometimes partially killed. It spreads slowly, in some places holding 
its own or even gaining on June grass ; starts late in spring, and is killed back 
to the ground by the first frost. It does not seem to be worthy of attention 
in any part of Michigan. 


POA PRATENSIS. JUNE GRASS. KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS. BLUE GRASS. 


Although answers have been repeatedly given to inquiries about this native 
grass they keep coming in. This is, perhaps, our most common grass found in 
old pastures or by the wayside. On poor land, or in dry seasons, the flower 
stalks seldom exceed a height of ten inches, while on rich land it not unfre- 
quently grows four feet high. The quality is excellent, as is well attested by 
the famous pastures of some parts of Kentucky and of other States. It is 
one of our best grasses for lawn and for pasture, and is too well known to need 
a further notice. It must not be mistaken for flat-stemmed poa, also called 
wire grass or blue grass. This latter ig seldom purposely sown, as the growth 
is late, thin, and slow ; still the quality is unsurpassed. 


POA SEROTINA. FOWL MEADOW GRASS. FALSE RED TOP. 


This native grass is very common on bottom lands in connection with red top 
which is rather more abundant and better known. Like the two preceding 
species of Poa, this one also is of excellent quality for hay or pasture. The 
panicle is long, loose, and flexible, the stems a little weak, and inclined to 
lodge. It is very palatable, even after going to seed. The flowers appear in 
July, about the time of the blossoms of red top. It is one of the best for 
marsh-land meadows, but is not so well adapted for pasture. It deserves more 
attention than it has received by the farmers of our State. Specimens, with 
inquiries, have come from several distant States as well as from our own. 


AGROSTIS VULGARIS. RED TOP. HERD’S GRASS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


This varies much in color and habit and seems to shade off into A. stolonife 
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or A. alba, known as creeping bent or fiorin. It is excellent for marsh lands, 
whether needed for pasture or for hay, and is very suitable for lawns sown alone 
or with June grass. 


A. CANINA. RHODE ISLAND BENT 


is smaller than the former, which it much resembles in many respects. The 
seeds of these are much mixed. The latter is a favorite for lawns. 
Inquiries about the species of Agrostis are common. 


DEYEUXITA (CALAMAGROSTIS) CANADENSIS. BLUE JOINT. 


This tall, native marsh grass is usually called blue joint by people in Mich- 
igan and eastward, though half a dozen or more distinct sorts pass by this 
name as we go westward. This one flowers by the middle of July, when it will 
cut a heavy crop of very good hay. It is suitable to mix with red top and fowl 
meadow grasses for low lands. 


PHALARIS ARUNDINACEA. REED CANARY GRASS. 


This is a native in wet places and somewhat resembles the preceding. The 
top is six inches long and quite narrow, the stems are firm and the leaves harsh, 
the whole making rather poor hay. It is the original of our striped or ribbon 
grass found in cultivation. 


MUHLENBERGIA GLOMERATA. 


Frequent inquiries are made in regard to this native grass, which is found on 
marshes, where it flowers in August. The stems are about two feet high, wiry, 
erect, leaves thin, top about one-half by three inches, and usually tinged with 
purple. In various sections of the United States farmers have given it different 
common names. Where it isfound in abundance, the hay bears a high prize for 
feeding horses. There are four other species of Muhlenbergia with a more 
branching habit, common in Michigan, some of them found on dry land and 
all flowering late. 

VANILLA GRASS. (Hierochioa.) 


Comes occasionally for a name on account of its fragrance, much resem- 
bling that of sweet vernal grass. It is apparently of little value for pasture or 
hay. The panicle is of a brown color. 


RICE CUT GRASS. (Leersia.) 


Grows in ditches, and cuts the fingers with its stiff, hooked prickles, which 
also serve to help to hold up the tall stems by hooking on to other plants. The 
leaves are sensitive, and close up when rubbed between the thumb and finger. 
An interesting grass, but of no agricultural value. 


ANDROPOGON FURCATUS. FINGER GRASS. 


This native is sometimes called blue stem. It grows four to six feet high, 
has a woody stem, and flowers late. In the east it is not considered of much 
account, but on the dry plains of the west it is valued for hay. 

Other grasses of less importance are sent for name or other information, 
such as burr grass, wild barley, some of the weeds of the grass family, the small 
annual variety of sweet vernal grass, wild oats, etc. 

A western professor sends one hundred and fifty bunches of grass for name ; 
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others want a list which promises well for Missouri, Dakota, Kansas, Indiana, 
Illinois, or Michigan ; others ask for those most suitable for marshes, the 
names of which are noted above. 

A man in Illinois is told to try June grass if he desires a grass to keep the 
banks of a ditch from washing, and at the same time wants one which will not 
choke the ditch. 

Seeds of June grass are sometimes sent to Germany, where they are sold as 
Poa trivialis, rough stalked meadow grass. Some of them come back to 
Michigan Agricultural College for identification after passing through a seed 
station in Germany, and one in New England. 

Mixed lawn grasses are beginning to come in since our bulletin was issued 
stating that June grass and red top were the best and only grasses needed for 
most lawns. 

Some ask what permanent grasses will thrive best in an orchard or in a 
grove. Orchard grass and June grass are named for this purpose. 

Grass seeds from this college have been sent for trial to the Agricultural 
colleges of six other States. 


WHEAT AND CHESS. 


Large numbers of specimens have been sent, and several have been brought 
by persons to show that wheat will turn to chess. So far, each one has 
failed in every attempt. In brief, all the cases so far seen can be summed up 
as follows: A chess root ran into an old hull of wheat, which was pulled up 
with the chess plant ; bunches, or plants of wheat and chess, were closely inter- 
woven by the roots and lower stems, but with no connection ; the top part of a 
_chess plant had been pulled out, and one of wheat, cut off, and crowded down 
in its place ; a panicle of chess had been crowded down into the upper sheath 
of a plant of wheat; some small portions of a panicle of chess had been 
purposely or accidentally broken off and clasped by the chaff of a spike of 


wheat. 
W. J. BEAL, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, MIcuH., Professor of Botany aud Forestry. 
July 15, 1886. 
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PROCEEDINGS AND REPORTS FOR THE YEAR 1885. 


OFFICERS FOR 1885. 


PRESIDENT— HK. O. HUMPHREY, Kalamazoo. 
TREASURER — A. J. DEAN, Adrian. 
SECRETARY —J. C. STERLING, Monroe. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Terms expire January, 1887. 
Wma. BALL, Hamburgh, Livingston Co. 
JNO. C. SHARP, Jackson, Jackson Co. 
A. O. Hyps&, Marshall, Calhoun Co. 
W. H. Coss, Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo Co. 


ii. W. RisinaG, Davison Station, Genesee Co. 
i, H. BUTTERFIELD, JR., Lapeer, Lapeer Co. 


JOHN LESSITER, Jersey, Oakland Co. 


W. CHAMBERLAIN, Three Oaks, Berrien Co. 
J. P. SHOEMAKER, Amsden, Montcalm Co. 


M. J. GARD, Volinia, Cass Co. 


Terms expire January, 1886. 


ABEL ANGEL, Bradley, Allegan Co. 

D. W. Howarp, Pentwater, Oceana Co. 
H. O. HANFORD, Plymouth, Wayne Co. 

F. L. REED, Olivet, Eaton Co. 

A. F. Woop, Mason, Ingham Co. 

F. V. SmiruH, Coldwater, Branch Co. 

J. Q. A. BURRINGTON, Tuscola, Tuscola Co. 
M. P. ANDERSON, Midland City, Mid>Co. 
JOHN GILBERT, Ypsilanti, Washtenaw Co. 
C. W. YounG, Paw Paw, Van Buren Co. 


EX-PRESIDENTS. 


M. SHOEMAKER, Jackson, Jackson Co. 


W.L. WEBBER, East Saginaw, Saginaw Co. 


JAMES BAILEY, Birmingham, Oakland Co. | GEO. W. PHILLIPS, Romeo, Macomb Co. 


W. J. BAxtTEr, Jonesville, Hillsdale Co. 


HENRY FRALICK, Grand Rapids, Kent Co. 


GeO. W. GRIGGS, Grand Rapids, Kent Co. | PHILO Parsons, Detroit, Wayne Co, 


CHARLES Kipp, St. Johns, Clinton Co. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Business Committee.—W. H. Copp, Kalamazoo; A. O. Hypr, Marshall: JoHN C. 
SHARP, Jackson. 

Committee on Transportation.—J. M. STERLING. Monroe; W, L. WEBBER, East Sagi- 
naw; W. J. BAXTER, Jonesville. 

Committee on Finance.—M. P. ANDERSON, Midland; E. W. Ristne, Davison Station; 
D. W. Howarp, Pentwater. 

Committee on Premiums.—W™M. BALL, Hamburgh; I. H. BUTTERFIELD, JR., Lapeer; 
JOHN LESSITER, Jersey; W. H. Cops, Kalamazoo; A. F. Woop, Mason; A. O. HYDE, 
Marshall; H. O. HANFoRD, Plymouth. 

Committee on Rules.— WM. CHAMBERLAIN, Three Oaks; A. J. DEAN, Adrian; GEO. W. 
PHILLIPS, Romeo. 

Committee on Reception.—PHILO Parsons, Detroit; Wm. L. WEBBER, East Saginaw; 
W. J. BAXTER, Jonesville. 

Committee on Programmes.—A. O. HYDE, Marshall; I. H. BUTTERFIELD, Lapeer; G. 
W. PHILLIPS, Romeo, : 

Committee on Printing and Advertising.—A. J. DEAN, Adrian; J. C. STERLING, Mon- 
roe; CHARLES W. YOUNG, Paw Paw. 

General Superintendent.—J. M. STERLING. 

Chief Marshal.—A. O. HYDE. 


EXECUTIVE SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Caitle.—I. H. Butterfield. _ Manufactures.—Henry Fralick and F, L. 
Horses.—G. W. Phillips. Reed. 
Sheep.—D. W. Howard. | Agricultural.—Amos Wood. 
Swine.—John Lessiter. | Machinery.—Wm. Chamberlain. 
Poultry.—J. Q. A. Burrington. _Farm Implements.—H. O. Hanford, Abel 
Miscellaneous.—John C. Sharp. Angel and Charles W. Young. 
Fine Arts.—W. J. Baxter and Jonathan | Dairy.—J. P. Shoemaker. 

Parsons. _ Vehicles.—John Gilbert. 
Music.—M. P. Anderson. | Bees, Honey, etc.—M. J. Gard. 
Children’s Department.—Miss Minnie H. | Forage.—E. W. Rising. 

Brow. Gates and Gatekeepers.—Wm. Ball. 
Needle Work.—Miss Minnie H. Brow. Police.—W. H. Cobb. 


MEETING OF THE LOCATING COMMITTEE. 


Katamazoo, March 23, 1885 


The Locating Committee met at 8 o’clock P. M., pursuant to the call of Cha.r- 
man Cobb. 

Present—President Humphrey, Messrs. Hyde, J. M. Sterling, and the Sec- 
retary. 

The evening was spent in discussing the question of location, and a recess 
was taken until Tuesday A. M. 
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Tuespay A. M., March 24. 


The committee assembled, and proceeded to business. 

Mr. Cobb offered the following: 

WHEREAS, We deem it for the best interest of the Michigan State Agricultural Society 
and all concerned, that a settlement of ownership of property on the Kalamazoo Fair 
grounds be made before the location of the next Annual Fair is determined; therefore, 

Resolved, That President Humphrey be authorized and requested to settle the point 
of ownership of property and buildings on the Fair grounds at Kalamazoo, with Col. 
F. B. Stockbridge (meaning property and buildings belonging to Col. Stockbridge ac- 
cording to contract, for the $4,000 paid by him in 1884), 

Resolvéd, That President Humphrey be authorized to locate the fair for 1885, after 
having made such settlement. 


The resolutions were adopted by the following vote: Ayes—Prest. Hum- 
phrey, Messrs. Cobb, Hyde, J. M. Sterling, Treas. Dean and the Secretary, 6; 
nays, 0. 

Committee adjourned. 

K. O. HUMPHREY, President. 

J. O. STERLING, Secretary. 


LANSING MEETING. 


LANSING, June 8, 1885. 


In pursuance of the resolution passed at the Winter Meeting of the Executive 
Committee, a meeting was held at the Hudson House, June 8. 

President EK. O. Humphrey in the chair. 

The roll was called, and the following named members of the committee 
found present: Prest. Humphrey, Messrs. Rising, Hyde, Hanford, Ball, Les- 
siter, Cobb, Sharp, Gard, Wood, Chamberlain, Angel, Shoemaker, J. P., How- 
ard, Gilbert, Anderson, Baxter, Phillips, Parsons, and the Secretary. 

Mr. W. H. Cobb, Chairman of the Business Committee, reported that the 
committee had decided to erect a new building 32x100 feet for the Agricultural 
Department. The buildings and grounds are in good shape. 

Mr. Cobb also reported that the Locating Committee had settled with Col. 
Stockbridge, agreeing what buildings, stalls, etc., should be left on the Fair 
grounds for the $4,000 subscription money paid by the citizens of Kalamazoo. 

Report accepted. 

Supt. Gilbert, of the Carriage Department, stated that buildings assigned to 
his department were not large enough to accommodate the exhibit. 

Supt. Hanford, of the Implement Department, asked for a better water sup- 
ply in that department. 

The Printing Committee asked for instructions in reference to printing 
catalogues, and upon motion, were instructed to publish two thousand copies 
and to offer them for sale at ten cents each. 

Upon motion the crop correspondents were granted free passes to the Fair 
upon same teims as previous years. 

The exclusive right to sell candies on the Fair grounds was asked for, and 
upon motion the matter referred to the Business Committee. 

An invitation to visit the Agricultural College having been accepted, it was 
voted to start from the hotel at 8:30 Tuesday morning. 
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Mr. James Turner invited the committee to visit his stock farm. Accepted 
with thanks. 

Mr. Parsons referred to the death of Judge Wells and Mr. EK. 8. Moore. 

On motion, Messrs. Parsons, Baxter and Chamberlain were appointed a 
committee to draft suitable resolutions upon the death of Judge Wells and 
Mr. Moore. 

The committee subsequéntly reported as follows: 


WHEREAS, God in his Providence has removed from our Executive Committee one of 
its oldest and brightest figures, in the person of the Hon. Hezekiah G. Wells, a man 
who, from the first organization of the State Agricultural Society, recognized its power 
for usefulness in stimulating, to the highest effort, the great farming interest of our 
State, and who, through all its varied history, never failed of personal concern in its 
annual fairs, or in any scheme that might promote the growth or development of 
the agricultural classes in influence and power. He gave his time and best efforts for 
nearly twenty years, without: pecuniary consideration, to the work of placing ona 
broad, firm foundation the Michigan State Agricultural College, which is accomplish- 
ing so much of present and prospective good to our farmers and mechanics, and exem- 
plified in his own life and character the great American ideal of a wise, unostentatious 

-and public spirited citizen ; therefore 

Resolved, That we, the executive committee of the Michigan State Agricultural 
Society, hereby express our sense of personal loss in his removal from our midst, which 
we deeply feel, and sincerely regret that we shall no more have the benefit of his wis- 
dom in our counsels, or the pleasure of his genial presence in our annual meetings. 

Resolved, that the secretary be and he is hereby instructed to prepare and forward to 
the wife of the deceased a copy of the preceding preamble and resolution. 

(Signed) PHILO PARSONS, 
j W. J. BAXTER, 
WM. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Resolved, That we have heard with unfeigned sorrow of the death of Mr. Edward 8. 
Moore, an intelligent and active member of this Board in its early days, a just and hon- 
orable business man, and one of the most practical and discreet farmers of Southern 
Michigan ; a man who illustrated in his daily life and character the highest type of 
American manhood. 

(Signed) PHILO PARSONS, 
W. J. BAXTER, 
WM. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Report of the committee adopted by a unanimous vote. 

The report of the committee on transportation was read and accepted. 

Report as follows: 


The G. R. & 1. KR. R., F. & P. M. R. R., and the C. & W. M. R. R. will carry stock 
and articles for exhibition free ; passengers at half rates. Other railroads in the State 
will carry freight and passengers at half rates. 


On motion the committee adjourned. 
EK. O. HUMPHREY, President. 


J. C. STERLING, Secretary. 


MINUTES OF MEETINGS DURING THE FAIR. 


Burpick Houss, Katamazoo, } 
Monday, Sept. 14, 1885. \ 


The Executive Committee met at 8 o’clock, P. M. 

President Humphrey in the chair. 

Roll called: Present, Prest. Humphrey, Treas. Dean, Messrs. Buttertield, 
Phillips, Howard, Lessiter, Burrington, Sharp, Baxter, Anderson, Fralick, Reed, 
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Wood, Young, Hanford, Chamberlain, Angel, J. P. Shoemaker, Gilbert, Gard, 
Rising, Ball, Hyde, Parsons, and the Secretary. 

Mr. Fralick moved and it was supported, that the annual election be held at 
the President’s office on the Fair grounds. Carried. 

Messrs. Dwight F. Smith, Jackson; Frank Little, Kalamazoo; O. H. Hilton, 
Paw Paw, were duly elected judges of election. 

Mr. Will Terry, of Constantine, claimed to have mailed an entry on August 
29, which had not been received by the Secretary. Mr. Crestal saw him mail 
the entry. 

Mr. Baxter moved that the matter be put in form of an affidavit and the 
aflidavit of the party who saw him mail the entry be taken and the entry then 
accepted. The motion prevailed. 

It was voted to have published 5,000 catalogues of the Art Exhibit. 

Moved and supported that a committee of five be appointed by the chair to 
draw up suitable resolutions of sympathy for Messrs. Sterling and Smith, who 
are absent on account of sickness. 

The motion prevailed, and the chair announced as such committee, Messrs. - 
Baxter, Fralick, Phillips, Dean, and Hanford. 

The Committee subsequently reported as follows: 


WHEREAS, Our old and valued friends, J. M. Sterling and F. V. Smith, are unable to 
attend the present State Fair; the first, by reason of a broken leg, and the last by severe 
sickness; therefore, 

Resolved, That we hereby extend to them our sincere sympathy and most earnestly 
hope that they may be soon restored to their accustomed health and strength, and suf- 
fer no permanent disability. 

Resolved, That we greatly miss their wise council, their efficient aid, and their ever 
genial presence, as for many years they have been present at every gathering of the 
Executive Committee and exercised a leading influence in making our annual Fairs a 
success. We have come to regard them asa necessary part of the State Agricultural 
Society, and without their presence, council, and advice, any State Fair or meeting of 
this committee will necessarily seem incomplete. 


(Signed), W. J. BAXTER. 
HENRY FRALICK, 
GEO. W. PHILLIPS. 
A. J. DEAN. 
H. O. HANFORD. 


The report was adopted unanimously. 

A number of late entries were reported. 

It was moyed and supported, that the rule governing such entries be strictly 
adhered to. Carried. 

Supt. Butterfield stated that a bull had been entered in his department in the 
name of a firm, also in the name of a member of the firm. 

Mr Butterfield understood that the rules would prevent an individual mem- 
ber of a firm from entering an animal belong to such firm, in his own name, 
and moyed that the rules be so construed. 

The motion prevailed. 

A motion to reconsider was then carried, and a lengthy discussion had on the 
question. 

Mr. Butterfield’s motion was again carried. 

Mr. O’Niel, of Kalamazoo, asked that supply wagons be admitted to the 
grounds free. On motion, tabled. 

Adjourned. 

K. O HUMPHREY, President. 

J. C. STERLING, Secretary. 
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Burpick Houss, KALAMAZOO, )} 
Tuesday, Sept. 15, 1885. \ 


The Excecutive Committee met at 8 o’clock P. M. 

President Humphrey presiding. 

Present—President Humphrey, Treasurer Dean, Messrs. Ball, Sharp, Hyde, 
Rising, Butterfield, Lessiter, J. P. Shoemaker, Gard, Angel, Howard, Han- 
ford, Reed, Wood, Burrington, Anderson, Gilbert, Young, Baxter, Phillip, 
Parsons, Fralick and Secretary. 

President Humphrey stated that it had been reported to him that the 
family occupying the club house on the fair grounds were selling liquor. 

Mr. Gilbert moved that the matter be referred to a committee, to consist 
of the President, Messrs. Baxter and Fralick. Carried. 

The Michigan Hedge Co., of Adrian, presented a petition, asking that a 
committee be appointed to examine into their system of hedge growing, and 
that a medal be awarded them. 

Referred to the Committee on Rules. 

Committee adjourned. 

K. O. HUMPHREY, President. 

J. C. STERLING, Secretary. 


MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 


Tuesday Eve., Sept. 15, 1885. 


Pursuant to published notices, the caucus of the Society was held at the 
Burdick House. 

Mr. Humphrey was, on motion, chosen Chairman, and J. C. Sterling, 
Secretary. 

On motion of Mr. Sharp, a recess of ten minutes was taken. 

At the expiration of the time named, Chairman Humphrey called the 
meeting to order. 

Mr. Fralick moved that a committee on nominations be appointed, con- 
sisting of one from each Congressional District, or as nearly so as practi- 
cable. 

The motion prevailed, and Messrs. Henry Gale, W. J. Baxter, A. O. Hyde, 
Henry Fralick, James M. Turner, Amos Root, E. W. Rising, C. W. Young, 
D. W. Howard, Chas. Moore and J. P. Shoemaker were named as such com- 
mittee. 

Messrs. Young and Howard asked to be excused from serving on the com- 
mittee. 

Upon motion, they were excused, and the balance of the committee 
requested to do the work. 

The committee retired to room 69, and subsequently reported the follow- 
ing nominations: 

For President—Wm. Chamberlain, Three Oaks. 


For Treasurer—A. J. Dean, Adrian. 
For Secretary—Jos. C. Sterling, Monroe. 
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For Executive Committee—-Abel Angel, Bradly ; D. W. Howard, Pentwater ; H. O. 
Hanford, Plymouth; F. L. Reed, Olivet; A. F. Wood, Mason; Franklin Wells, Con- 
stantine ; J. Q. A. Burrington, Tuscola ; M. P. Anderson, Midland ; John Gilbert, Ypsi- 
lanti: C. W. Young, Paw Paw. 

Mr. Gilbert asked that his name be withdrawn. 

Moved and supported that the report be accepted and adopted. Carried. 

Mr. Hanford requested that his name be taken off, and that the name of Mr. 
Pattengale be substituted ; he asked that the vote adopting the report be 
reconsidered. 

Mr. Hanford was requested to remain on the ticket. 

On motion, adjourned. 

HK. O. HUMPHREY, President. 

J. C. STERLING, Secretary. 


Burpick Housr, KALAMAzoo, t 
Wednesday, Sept. 16, 1885. 


Executive Committee met at 8 o’clock P. M. 

President Humphrey in the chair. 

Roll called. Quorum present. 

The committee to whom was referred the matter of liquor selling on the 
grounds reported that they had called upon the parties living in the club 
house and stationed a policeman at each outside door (four in all) with instruc- 
tions. 

Report accepted and committee continued. 

Supt. Burrington, of Division E, poultry, reported regular premiums 
awarded, amounting to $178 and $10 recommended on non-enumerated birds. 
Total, $188. 

Report, with recommendations, adopted. 

Miss Brow, superintendent Divisions O and Q, reported regular awards in 
Division O as $235.50; discretionary premiums recommended, $28; total, 
$263.50; premiums in Division Q, regular premiums awarded, $16 50; dis- 
cretionary recommended, $2; total, $18.50. 

Report, with recommendations, adopted. 

Supt. Wood, Division F, farm and garden products, reported regular awards 
in his department amounting to $519. He stated that Mr. Marx, of Detroit, 
had made two entries for display of vegetables and asked if a first and second 
premium could be awarded on these entries. 

Supt. Wood recommended that a special premium of $50 be awarded the 
Midland County Fair Association for the display in his department. 

It was moved and supported that the special premium recommended by 
Supt. Wood be awarded. Lost by a vote of 10 to 6. 

It was then moved and supported to award the Midland County Fair Asso- 
ciation a special premium of $25. After some discussion the motion was laid 
on the table. 

Treasurer Dean reported gate receipts for Monday as $1,608.25; for Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, $6,454.50. 

Supt. Butterfield stated that Mr. Anderson, of Anderson, Ohio, had on exhi- 
bition in his department a two-year-old heifer that had been ruled out of com- 
petition for not having borne a calf. Mr. Anderson stated that the heifer 
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aborted at six months, and he thought she was a breeder. A lengthy discussion 
was had and was participated in by Messrs. Wood, Phillips and Sharp. 

Mr. Wood moved that the decision of the superintendent in ruling the heifer 
out be sustained. Carried. 

Mr. Parsons presented an inyitation from Senator Stewart asking the com- 
mittee to call upon him. 

The invitation was on motion accepted and 9 o’clock this evening named as 
the time for making the visit. 

The committee then adjourned. 

K. O. HUMPHREY, President. 
J. C. STERLING, Secretary. 


Burpick Housr, KALAMAZOO, 
Thursday, Sept. 17, 1885. 


Committee met at 8 o’clock, P. M., President Humphrey in the chair. Quo- 
rum present. 

Treasurer Dean reported gate receipts for Monday, $1,608.25; Tuesday, 
$612.50; Wednesday, $4,233.75; Thursday, $7,106.50. Total for four days, 
$13,561.00. 

It was moved and supported to take up the question of awarding a special 
premium of $25.00 to the Midland County Fair Association. The motion pre- 
vailed and the amount was awarded. 

Superintendents of Division L, manufactured goods, reported regular pre- 
miums awarded, $129.00. Discretionary premiums recommended, $13.00; 
total, $142.00. 

Report with recommendations adopted. 

The report of Supt. Shoemaker of Division G, dairy articles, was read, show- 
ing regular premiums awarded to be $161.00. Discretionary premiums recom- 
mended $3.00. Report accepted. Discretionary premiums not awarded. 

Supt. Lessiter of Division D, swine, reported regular premiums in his de- 
partment amounting to $460.00, and recommended a discretionary premium of 
$20.00 on Victoria swine. 

It was moved and supported to defer action on the report until to-morrow 
evening. Carried. 

The report of the judges of election was read as follows: 


We, the undersigned, judges of election for officers of the *‘Michigan State Agricult- 
ural Society.” do hereby certify that the whole number of votes cast was sixty-eight. 


That Wm. Chamberlain, for President, received____________ Do Poa ee 68 votes. 
SawA. Deans fOr, Lreasurers TECCLVEGGl.- - fie ee eye eee oe ee eke GSinn aes 
«" Jos. C. Sterling, for Secretary, received_-___-_.._--__---- aT ae OSes 
And for members of the Executive Committee 
Abel Angel received -------- Seep ev Ri hen 202 zsh Bg ley ates Nei puget tga 68 votes. 
PVE EL OwaArd Tecelyed a. 2a" eee sy i ee SEEN APG BI68e °° 
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And were by us declared to have been duly elected to the offices as above named, 
according to the law regulating the election of officers of said society. 


(Signed) E. O. HUMPHREY, President, 
FRANK LITTLE, 
W. B. BLAKE, 
Ss. E. GRAVES, 
Inspectors of Election. 
Report accepted and ordered filed. 
Supt. Howard, of Division C, sheep, reported regular premiums amounting 
to $1,499.00. No discretionary premium. 
Report accepted and adopted. 
Adjourned. : 
E. O. HUMPHREY, President. 


J.C. STERLING, Secretary. 


Burvick Houskt, KALAMAZOO, 
Friday, Sept. 18, 1885. 


Committee met at 8 o’clock, P. M. President Humphrey in the chair. 

Quorum present. 

Supt. Baxter, of the Art Department, reported regular premiums awarded 
amounting to $384; discretionary premiums recommended, $44; total, $428. 

Accepted and adopted. 

Supt. Shoemaker explained the discretionary premiums amounting to $3 
recommended in his department, and asked that they be awarded. 

On motion, the recommendations of the Superintendent were adopted, and 
the premiums awarded. 

Treasurer Dean reported the gate receipts for Friday as $1,478.15; total for 
the week, $15,039.15. 

Mr. Cobb reported total receipts for booth rent, $1,606.16. 

Secretary reported received for catalogues sold $22.20; for stall rent, $350 
paid and about $50 to be collected. 

Supt. Butterfield, of Division A, cattle, reported regular premiums awarded 
in this department as $3,559; discretionary premiums recommended on Guern- 
sey cattle, $20. 

Report, with recommendations of Superintendent, adopted. 

Supt. Phillips, of Division B, horses, reported premiums awarded amounting 
to $2,802, all regular. 

Report accepted and adopted. 

Supt. Sharp, of Division P, miscellaneous, reported reguiar awards amount- 
ing to $15, and recommended discretionary premiums amounting to $5. 

Report accepted and adopted. 

Supt. Gard, of Division-H, bees, honey, etc., reported regular premiums 
awarded in his department as $279; no discretionary premiums. 

Report accepted and adopted. 

Mr. David Woodman asked that a premium be awarded him for display of 
grain in heads, with stool and roots. 

On motion, a special premium of $10 was awarded Mr. Woodman. 

The report of Supt. Lessiter was taken up, and upon motion, that part of the 
report recommending a special premium on Victoria swine was tabled; balance 
of the report adopted. 

The committee then voted a recess until 10 o’clock Saturday morning. 
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Committee met at 10 o’clock A. M., according to recess taken. 
The following communication was real and ordered filed: 


To the Honorable the President of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 

Sir:—I have the honor to report that, under the arrangement made by your Society 
for the admission of Crop Correspondents to the Fair just held; there have reported here 
at my otfice and been furnished with admission tickets, 145 crop correspondents, and 
I desire hereby on their behalf, to acknowledge the courtesy, and assure you of its sin- 
cere appreciation by the recipients, and at the same time express the hope that your 
Society have not been the losers by this very generous action. 

(Signed), HARRY A. CONANT, 
Secrctary of State. 
On motion of Mr. Hyde, it was 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Society are due and are hereby extended to the 
press of the city of Kalamazoo, and to Proprietor Balzer of the Burdick House. 


Upon motion, Cuairman Cobb of the Business Committee, was authorized to 
take charge of the property of the Sovicty on the Fair grounds, and to sell such 
articles and lumber as he thinks best. 

Committee adjourned. 

E. O. HUMPHREY, President. 


J. C. STERLING, Secrelary. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AT THE 
ANNUAL WINTER MEETING. 


FIRST DAY. 


Russet. Hotén, 
Detroit, January 11, 1886. 


The regular annual meeting of the Executive Committee was called to order 
at 8 P. M., President Humphrey in the chair. 

The roll was called and the following members answered to their names: 

President Humphrey, Messrs. Hanford, Ball, Lessiter, Cobb, Sharp, Hyde, 
Reed, Gard, Burrington, Chamberlain, Angel, Ioward, Young, Buttertield, 
Gilbert, Anderson, Smith, Baxter, Phillips, Fralick, Parsons, and the Secretary. 

President Humphrey read his address and invited President-elect Cham- 
lain to the Chair. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT HUMPHREY. 


Gentlemen of the Executive Committee and Members of the State Agricultural Society : 


It affords me pleasure to be able to greet you at this Thirty-Seventh Annual Meeting 
of this Society under such favorable circumstances. 

Our whole country has been blessed with general health, peace and plenty. 

Our own State has been especially favored with a bountiful harvest, and all its 
industries have been prospered. 

Notwithstanding this general prosperity, it has been a fatal year with the prominent 
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and distinguished men of our land. There has seemingly a greater number of this 
class of men died than in any former year of this generation, and still the world moves 
on as though nothing unusual had happened. There is somebody in reserve to fill 
every vacated place, and keep the great machine running as perfectly as before. This 
shows the discipline of the people and the world’s progress. 

This Society, I believe, has made some progress in its management. We seem to be 
gradually shaking off some of the obnoxious features which have been hitched on 
to the Society for years past. 

Tam clearly of the opinion that the best policy for the Society is to rid itself of all 
outside shows of every description and nature, encouraging that only which truly 
belongs to an Agricultural and Mechanical Society. Other States which have adopted 
this policy are well pleased with the result. 

They find they are rid of the nuisance which interrupts the true object of the Fair, 
and besides this, the receipts have been increased, which shows that the people will 
sustain a genuine Agricultural Fair. California has tried this experiment for the past 
two years with the most gratifying results. 

I am still of the same opinion, as I signified to the committee a year ago, that 
the draft on the Society for premiums and other contingent expenditure is too large to 
be met with the receipts from the Fair, except under the most favorable circumstances. 

The Society cannot reasonably expect but that it will occasionally be caught with a 
rainy week, or some other outside influence as a drawback against large receipts. 

We were favored with beautiful weather during the week of our last Fair, but there 
were other influences that prevented a large attendance. 

The attraction at Grand Rapids the same week, and the necessity which compelled 
farmers to attend to their wheat seeding that week, being unable to do it the week pre- 
vious on account of the incessant rains. 

This undoubtedly kept thousands away from the Fair. The result was, which is 
much to be regretted—that the receipts were not sufficient to pay the demands against 
the Society, and we may expect like causes to produce like results in the future. 

I believe it would be wisdom on the part of the Executive Committee to strike from 
the Premium List the third and fourth premiums. 

The third and fourth premiums are very little credit to the exhibitor; in fact I believe 
that most people would rather have no premium at all. And it is plain to my mind 
that it is not good policy for the Society to encourage the exhibition of third and fourth 
rate animals and be compelled to meet the cost necessary to sustain it. 

In the effort made to enforce the rule to prevent the sale of spirituous liquors on the 
Fair Ground we were obliged to contend with stubborn resistance from an occupant in 
the rear part of the President’s oftice building, which had been, by our contract, 
reserved for the use of family living rooms. It became evident after the opening 
of the Fair that they were selling liquor. They were ordered to stop the traffic, but 
they declared their right to sell under their contract, and persisted in doing so. Their 
having possession of the premises, there seemed to be no legal way to remove them 
before the end of the Fair, and our only recourse seemed to be to place a guard on the 
outside of the building to prevent customers from entering. Even then we failed to 
some extent in preventing the traffic. The mistake was to begin with, in allowing any 
reservation of a foot of ground, for any purpose whatever, within the enclosure of the 
Fair ground. 

Aside from this affair, there was no liquor selling to my knowledge. 

Nearly all the departments of the Fair were well filled with exhibits of the rarest 
production, and showed to the best advantage under the faithful guidance and care of 
experienced Superintendents. 

The absence of Mr. Sterling and Mr. Smith, on account of injury and sickness, was 
much regretted. These gentlemen having been so closely identified with the Society 
for so many years, it made a great vacuum in the the ranks of the Superintendents. It 
is to be hoped they may be speedily restored to their former health and vigor, and be 
present with us at our next annual Fair. 

The criticisms on the conduct and management of this Society. which appeared in 
the columns of the Michigan Farmer, are, 1 think, a little extraordinary. ‘there can 
be no objection to criticisms, if made intelligently and with a right spirit. 

It asserted that the Society is doing too much to advance the interest of the Ohio and 
Indiana fairs, in place of bestowing all our energies in the interest of our own State. 
That the elections are not conducted as they should be. That the ex-Presidents should 
be dropped out, or not be made life members of the board. That the officers are 
inclined to perpetuate themselves in office by seeing to it that they are re-elected from 
year to year. 

‘vhis reminds me of the way they used to do things down in Connecticut a good many 
years ago. In the Township of Farmington there resided a gentleman by the name of 
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Timoti.y Pitkin, who had been elected to the House of Representatives of the General 
Assembly thirty-five times, and went by the distinguished title of Squire Pitkin. At 
the annual meeting of the Freemen at that time. it was the constitutional law and prac- 
tice not to vote for the State officers and representatives at the same time, as at present, 
but the Freemen first elected the representatives one at a time, and so accustomed had 
the people become to electing this gentleman to the House of Representatives, that as 
soon as the meeting was opened, and I suppose with prayer by the minister, as was the 
custom in those days, the moderator, instead of calling on the people to bring forward 
their ballots for a representative, would say, bring forward your votes for Squire Pitkin. 
And it should be added for the credit of the good people, that they always obeyed this 
order of the moderator. So you see we cannot have the credit of inventing this kind 
of sharp practice of which we are accused. 

Now, I cannot believe that any candid man, who has been at all familiar with the 
motives and management of this Society, would undertake to vindicate any such decla- 
ration as is set forth in those articles. Whatever arrangements and agreements have 
been entered into with our neighboring States, have been done purely for the purpose 
of protecting ourselves. 

Some seven or eight years ago those States were holding their Fairs the same week 
we were holding ours, and it became evident that it was greatly to our disadvantage. 
To overcome this ditficulty, we submitted to those States the propriety of holding their 
Fairs on other weeks, we claiming the third week in September as our week, it having 
been adopted by our Society for a number of years previous to that time; to which they 
consented ; and it was then thought we could benefit one another by an interchange in 
advertising, which would be a mutual benefit to all with little expense to either ; and 
thus far I have not been able to discover any bad results from this arrangement. 

Find fault with our elections! This is too absurd to be entertained for a moment. 

I don’t suppose the greatest genius on the face of the earth could invent a plan that 
would be fairer, or work more equal justice to all interested parties, than that whicno 
has been pursued by the Society for the past number of years. The Society has a gep- 
eral rule, which has been carried out with exact precision, requiring the appointment 
on the first day of the Fair, of three persons, who are members of the Society, to act us 
judges of election, and requiring at the same time the selection of the place on the Fair 
ground where the election shall be held. Notice of the names of the judges, together witn 
the place where the polls will be held, shall be given on the second day of the Fair, by 
publication and posting of notices on the Fair ground, in at least twenty places, the elec- 
tion to be held on the third day of the Fair. Members only can vote, on presentation 01 
membership tickets. The vote to be received by the judges and deposited in a sealed box, 
the ticket first having been stamped and namy of voter registered. Every menrber is 
free to vote for whom he pleases, and with a secret ballot. The counting of votes is 
governed by the rule prescribed by law for the government of township elections. The 
poll is open from nine A. M, until five P. M. 

In conducting the caucuses, it has been customary for years to make a committee, 
comprising a member of the Society (not officers) from each Congressional District, if 
they are to be found in the convention. They report names for officers, subject to the 
approval of the convention. In case there are not members present from all the dis- 
tricts, such districts are not represented, only in some cases, by the appointment of an 
executive member, should there be any present from such district. 

Want to get rid of the old members of the Committee and ex-Presidents! 

T regard this proposition a little remarkable in face of all the facts. 

These men that have been tried and not found wanting when the Society was passing 
through its most critical ordeals—for it has been subjected to every test that ever over- 
took a like institution. Men of age and experience, of unquestioned ability and busi- 
ness capacity. Men of lasting fidelity to the Society. 

The trouble is, you are getting rid of them too fast. They are dropping out of the 
ranks ata fearful rate. In looking over the list I find that fourteen out of the twenty- 
three executive members and officers have disappeared within seven years, and there 
are not more than four or five ex-Presidents remaining who give any attention to the 
business of the Society, the others having died, become disabled or prevented by other 
causes. In the progressive development of humanity in all countries, and throughout 
all ages, so far as our knowledge goes, the cultivated races of the world have been 
accustomed to pay respect and honor to age and experience. In fact tosome extent 
this is a gauge Sy which the progress of different people in civilization and refinement 
can be measur@&l. Such conduct is commendable as a recognition of the valued servi- 
ces of these men ; and more, the Society cannot afford to lose them. If this institution 
is not to perish with all the good there is in it, it must be saved by the wisdom and 
intelligence of just such men as these. 

The Horticultural display at the Fair was a marvel of beauty and excellence, which 
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reflects great credit on the officers and managers of that Society, and it is to be hoped 
their good werk will go on. 

Our aunnal visit to the Agricultural college in June was a very interesting event. It 
strengthened my conviction more firmly than ever of its impertaunce and usefulness in 
promoting the interests of agriculture in our State. Its well arranged appointments 
speak well for the management of the institution. The systematic arrangements 
throughout the college buildings and farm, the superb judgment and taste exhibited in 
the selection and breeding of stock and the well cultivated fields. is a worthy example 
for any of the most exalted taste and amlation, and the young men who have the oppor- 
tunity and benefit of that institution are highly favored. 

To the Press and Railroads of the State. and the Mayor and Council of the City of 
Kalamazoo, for your courtesy and assistance in perfecting and carrying out the arrange- 
ments for the Fair, | tender you the sincere thanks of the Society 

Before retiring from the Presidency of this Soviety, | wish to tender to this commit- 
tee my grateful acknowledgments for your kindness and assistance in the discharge of 
my official duties, for which please accept my most cordial thanks. 

‘ Gentlemen of the committee, I now have the pleasure of presenting to you and to 
this chair the Hon, Wm. Chamberlain, your President. 


President Wm. Chamberlain then delivered his inaugural address as follows: 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT CHAMBERLAIN. 


Gentlemen of the Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society: 


To you have been intrusted the interests of this Society for the ensuing year, and 
upon the result of your conclusions at this meeting depend largely its future usefulness 
and its future success in the State. 

This Society has been fortunate in having for its officers men of practical experience 
in the various vovations of life, who were willing to give a share of their time without 
compensation for its success. 

During the Society’s history it has been carried through some severe financial difficul- 
ties without aid from the State. except in the first few years of its existence, and 
depending upon the hberality of its patrons, has succeeded in attaining to a position 
equaling that of any State organization of the kind in the country ; and is a prominent 
and positive factor in the development of agriculture and its kindred arts throughout 
the *tate. 

Since its organization thirty-seven years ago, the Society has held annual Fairs, pay- 
ing ott liberal sums of money in premiums each year, stimulating a healthy spirit of 
competition among exhibitors, giving them every facility possible to make a display 
of their products, and affording visitors a fine opportunity tor viewing a great variety 
of interesting exhibits from other States as well as our own. 

It is generally conceded that this Society is one of the most liberal to exhibitors of 
any in the country, and | trust it may continue to be so as far as practicable. 

The Fair at Kalamazoo last year, as an industrial exhibition, was a success and all 
that could be desired on the part of the Society. 

Financially it was not up to our expectations, for the expenditures exceeded the 
receipts. 

Some criticisms have been made respecting certain classes of exhibitions allowed 
upon the Society’s grounds, and the question was asked last year, ‘‘What prot riety 
was there in allowing the Butfalo biJl company to make a display on the grounds the 
first day of the Fair?” 

My answer would be that there is a legitimate place upon the Fair grounds for every- 
thing instructive, entertaining or amusing that is not demoralizing in its tendency. 

This exhibition afforded an opportunity to compare the wild caitle and horses of the 
plains with the improved breeds of the States, and afforded amusement for those who 
desired to witness great skill in the use of fire-arms, and the riding of untamed animals. 

We cannot expect that all visitors at our Fair will be interested in the same class of 
exhibits; and therefore we should endeavor to give as large a variety of amusements as 
is wise and consistent, keeping in view at all tines the object for which the Society is 
organized. 

‘the rules governing in every department of our Fair should be carefully considered 
at this meeting, and such changes be made as seein proper and necessagy. 

One of the rules of the Society requires the Supeiintendents of the several depart- 
ments to be on the grounds Thursday preceding the Fair, to assign space to exhibitors. 
‘Lo comply with this rule, Superintendents are often put to consiuerable inconvenience 
in spending so much time on the week before the Fuir, and the result is that often they 
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do not come until Saturday. or even until Monday, much to the annoyanre of exhibitors 
desiring space on these davs. {L would recommend that the assigning of space in 
divisions F, G, Hl. J, K. 1. M. N. O, P. Q be under one Superintendent, who shall make 
acdiagram of all the space in these departinents. and assizn to all persons applying up 
to the first day of the Fair, keeping a book, in which is recordel the name of the ex- 
hibitor with the name of exhibit. ant turn over these departments to the Superintendent 
of the division on the first day of the Fair. Iam decidedly of the opinion this change 
would be a saving to the Society, and more satisfactory to exhibitors. 

No one can better judge of the objects or merits of a rule than the Superintendents 
and heads of the departments. 

The Fairs have reached such a magnitude that it has been found that any radical 
change affecting the rules after the exhibition is opened, is attended with serious diffi- 
culties and should. if } ossible. be avoided. 

The expense incurred in holding our Fairs seems very large, and under our present 
system must necessarily continue to be so. 

It shoul be remembered that we have no State treasury to fall back upon to meet 
the deticiency, which is likely to occur soon, unless we devise some plan by which our 
receipts shall equal our expenditures. 

Most State societies are receiving aid from the State. 

Michigan has given this Society a name only, and with its name, and with the energy 
ut forth by its managers, it has attained to its present merited position among the 
eading agricultural organizations of the world. 

The people of this State are favored with local agricultural societies, equaling in num- 
ber one to each organized county, and each holding its annual Fair. Some of these so- 
cieties have become powerful auxiliaries to this, and very strong competitors for its 
honors. 

It is gratifying that they have been s0 liberally sustained, and this indicates that our 
people are not only interested in these enterprises, but that they also appreciate fully 
their real merit and value. 

The question of a permanent location for holding the Fair, has been discussed at 
former meetings. and I trust it will receive deservedly careful consideration by you, 
after the report has been received from the special committee appointed last year to con- 
sider the subject. 

If it should be your decision that the time has come to locate the Fair permanently. I 
am of the opinion that we should adopt the policy of cther States and ask this State to 
provide for the purchase of the land and the erection of suitable buildings at some cen- 
tral point having good railway facilities. . 

Should there be objection to the State donating the amount necessary, it might loan 
the Society the money, to be paid back when its finances would warrant. 

If. however, the present plan of holding the Fairs in different parts of the State is to 
be continued, arrangements should be made with several local societies for the use of 
grounds and buildings 

I think this may be done at less expense than we have been to in former years, and 
- thus enable us to increase our premiums. 

Michigan is credited with having the most efficient Horticultural Society in the coun- 
try. The present arrangement that this Society has with the Horticultural Society 
should be continued, anu I trust the benefits resulting may be mutual. 

The State Agricultural College of Michigan has a national reputation, and through 
the efficient work of the State Board of Agriculture and its faculty, has become the fore- 
most institutioa of its kind in this country. ‘The annual visits of this Board have been 
pleasant. and | believe. protitable to all concerned. 

The financial condition of the Society will be reported by the Treasurer. 

In conclusion, | will say that Tam in full accord with the general policy recommended 
by Mr. Humphrey, the retiring President: and in assumiug the duties of the office to 
which I am now called, i desire to return to the gentlemen of this Committee and to the 
members of this Society generally, my sincere thanks for the honor conferred, with the 
earnest hope that I may be able to serve you satisfactorily, as have my honorable pre- 
-decessors. 

® 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Socizty: 
GENTLEMEN—I would respectfully submit the following report as a statement of the 
transactions of the Secretary’s otfive for the year 1859 : 
Two hundred and fifty orders. amounting to $12,842.07, were drawn upon the Treas- 
ury for the payment of accounts audited by the Business Committee, signed by the 
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Secretary and countersigned by the Chairman of the Business Committee. The detail 
of the general expenditures for which the above orders were issued has been classified 
and arranged under the proper heads, and will be reported by the Business Committee ; 
a record of the same will be found in the Secretary’s register of accounts for 1885, and 
upon the stubs of the orders. Vouchers corresponding with the orders are on file in the 
Secretary’s office. 

Three hundred and fifty-nine checks, amounting to $10,497, were issued for the pay- 
ment of premiums awarded at the annual Fair. A full and detailed statement, giving 
number of check, amount, and name and address of party to whom issued, will be 
found in the accompanying schedule. 

The Horticultural exhibit was under the general supervision of the State Horticul- 
tural Society, and premium checks for the awards, amounting to $999.75, were drawn 
on Treasurer Dean by Secretary Garfield, of that Society. 

The following table exhibits the amount of cash premiums offered and awarded in 
each division ; also the number of Diplomas and Medals offered and awarded. 


CASH PREMIUMS. 


Division. Offered. Awarded, 
‘A= Cattileras acm a nee ae BP ar Se iy hig Weber LUk Se veal opal ee Lor $3,871 00 $3,679 00 
B= Horgegecr sete: thie A Le ei Fe at ee ee 3,910 00 2,802 00 
C—Sheepri a bake ee Gah ee Give ee i tae aela aie ee 1,568 00 1,499 00 
DS Wine ees a ee ee on ed A BA Fee! 835 00 460 00 
B= Rowley tyes ek ce PAU a Te See Ea ei ie Se Re Oats 8 353 00 188 00 
R=Sarmuand Garden Productsias 1201222 os ee 732 00 544 00 
G=-Dairy <Articlesiu2. SYP eee Ft es OR ae ee AE 219 00 164 00 
Hi Bees EOney., (ete 9. sence oy hee See eae nee ae eevee Sees 302 00 279 00 
1——Karm dimplemientsic 2 1s aL Tes 2 se es OM PS LE ae eee 
J Vehiclesae wives Ger Crh ee Leth ae See La SER Le ae een 
Ke Machinery 26 2... fof i en ele om a Re ae oe oe En Se 
t—ManutactunediGoodss 0s 2 eee ee ts eee eee 438 00 142 00 
M—Musical and Surgical Instruments-__-_--.------------------ Za Ore Vs ee 
N= Ariss see poe cry pies a May LI ONO ROA ALS Beat hes ee ae 561 00 428 00 
©— Needle and Pancy Work!) = 20 Ua eb eee eee 326 00 263 50 
t= Miscellaneous ta 8k 2S Oe ih On ned eM RUE A Ne a int 110 00 20 00 
@=Childrents') Worles! be ar tS Pee Oh 2s eas Whe 50 50 18 50 
$13,289 50 $10,487 00 
FPorticultural Department-____--__- Pe TAO MER OP Toth Seite A vO ial Bai. 1,265 50 999 75 
Pe Otali see way 6 Obs Va heey Tip ettvas Ay ahhh AO Sesh ke hee $14,564 00 $11,486 75 
DIPLOMAS AND MEDALS. 
Diplomas Medals 
Division, ' Offr’d. Awarded. Offr’d. Awarded. 
RS) WTO See peel net os ihn wg Me Ne es ed ee par eye 6 2 2 
l= lewaniieKernnngsrel (Cxoxoye (aes eR a ee ee 1 1 
M—Surcicalyinstrmiments, etC= sss. pe ee eae cee ff z= 
INS ANT Get ea Sie en Scene sem ee oe he 2 ey Be as i 
O—Needle,and | Mancy Work! 2.* 22-222 42... eee ee 2 oe - se 
= MisGellarme Oust ne ee ee ey ee See eee te << a: 2 é 
1S Y.05 FET Le eel ect A I TS pee RN a a ee LAC aR 17 2 5 a2 
The following is a list of entries in each Class and Division : 
Class. Division A—Caitle. 
1—Shorthornsg ey, See 2 stal Sa EE A ere oe Pe fey Rah ok 2c AN Nis eae eo TP 166 
DEVON Gta) ae Ce AINA TetA OTD NEA NE SER Soe et 2 els Uae a eget es 60 
St TET CLOE ESRD ose nse eet oe ee ER ME LUE EG NEC) ie See eee EL bt IGS 
Me ICL SCY B cio ook =n ee ei ed Sl ay Mee eet Saat ENAl 2a sine Ct Noes 2 eee eeyey ek Se ee 126 
b—-Galloways:and. Polled! Ameuss 24s 32 EM 5 oo 8 aes Vem eee eee ES Ee 54 
6=Holstein=Priesians: so 22. ee be oe oO IS ee ene ee 119 
R= Grades Gaylene mer oak VAL a UAL Ae ULE Ria ae eee eee ey pee eee eee 32 
Sas Hat Cattleresee ieee oe alte be TT oe aly apiey eened Oty | ky Ri abseil .f paprial Gat eS 65 
INDE SGUETNSEY Set he Fey SAD ORL s a Ih Ga MN As oN ERY ae ale RR a GE Rie 3 
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Division B—Horses 


Class. 
9—Cleveland Bays---- Beg Ae apa Ba ge i oe rpm ee, EER SA 6 
10—Thoroughbreds --_----- See Ses aS Ne eee Bee ee 12 
OW OK = 22. Soo So Sa wn UR ek wee ce ek Pe ee a oa. tee a OP 
mel Boyne fairies) oA = es se ea ec Ser eee 32 
13—Breeders’ Stock ---.-~---- SOE NN ee ee Se ee ee 50 
iM—Genis’ Driving Horses! #22 2-- U2 =... 22 -- =: - Sean eps eahe ao Senctcete yop 
15—Clydesdale and English Draft Horses-----------_-------..----+---=+-=----- 20 
16—Norman, Percheron and other French Draft Horses_---------------------- 19 
(US) Dyas 3 Voy aXe bee ee oe oe eee ee ee ee ee a ae eee ie 7 
Pe PEI Cy I OU yb OSS eee ae ee ee ss See 23 
pe Wrebroansles ster SiallOns= 222.2) 622 en ee 16 
20—Michigan ldstereNMares;and! Geldings ees eee ee See ee eee 32 
oie = MichioanierOrses UNGeri Saddles Gas =e ee eens FS eee ee 11 
22 sweepsiikes— sualon, with Geil —--2 = 2 nee 9 
ikotelle 22 ee eR ees ee eee ee ee eae ee eye : 317 
Division C—Sheep. 
Class. 
23 horouch-bred American Merinos=2—2— = —-- =~ -_ = 7. SU Sie ee 53 
24—Thorough-bred American Merinos bred and owed in Michigan _________--_- 58 
Ore BInGRMNOOl Grad cat tio) feb edu eae 8 ae 8 ees See ee 554028 
2G SOUL OWNS Pe ages ae ea ea EAP 2 Se 2 See Sate je ee eee 39 
27—All Middle Wools other than Southdowns- ---_----------- et be Ue eee 53 
28— All Middle Wools other than Southdowns bred and owned in Michigan_____ 60 
Gee eereesterien: te ae etre ae See ee Ah ae ee Do ee Se ee 20 
30 Cotswoldiand other, Lone-Wooleds Sheep esos] ae na ee eee 25 
31—Grade Coarse-Wooled Ewes.-------------------- 5 sey Gs Sieh a eee Bae Sees 32 
POSSE PES EAST ITE) SESE Sa Se SURE re Sse ae A) ee eS 25 
LNG 2 | Rl RE ee © ee NE et mile Re He bat Semmens, 2 393 
Division D—Swine. 
Class. 
33—Berkshire___-__--- Thre cy Se a cans 2 faery LL eS ey bak Bee eon | 
Besemh. £ ai. 282: so ae ee a ens Se ene nee EN re ged pono een a Basie Ue oe 21 
Suttolic and! Small/Yorkshire.-_=2--- silau le meee es Bett Sale tee ee 2 
iPolamd=@hiriae sts See yg ol ee a ome aes Ede rae Sis hey Ta 74 
@hester White andslarcesVorkshire. 222) 7-8 ne ae 26 
DurOC.OT Jerse yg NOG me a eee ee ee ee Se ee ae ae 3 
a teelOe seers bees eee ee OTE See ee oe ar Ep cat 6 
Ink, De WAGIOHERS 22 eae) Were dee pete fu Badd alae Lees |! Fa tela Menta eet teas Ve 8 


Totals aa: Sep en epee, Pee ee Se : Eire reste 151 


Class 


SAR ROULLEY 22 = 22 ey eee ge os reg eee ea Ss a ees See et) 
Division F—Farm and Garden Products. 
Class. 
35—Grain and Seeds-______------------ A ft Ae eee ee ES Pe el Sep ree eee ee 70 
ae OOS. and V epetables =< 228) =.= So eee eeu te ee ee 184 
mi eplay- Gr Roots and Vegetables: ==. =. 26+ Sees Bie eee ae ne 3 
38—Flour, Meal and Feed_____--_----« ere Pe a ee See AEE OER es 27 
FEO CASS eS ie 2s = 2.2) 2 eet Ree eR ee as 284 
Division G—Dairy Articles. 
Sass 
39—Butter, Cheese and Dairy Articles_------.-..---------------- NE ae 52 
A Suedr spread and Pickles: i state a ays Soc SA Skee GL ee 46 
41 — Soap, erepared Grogaries,cteis <i /~ 22527 5-2 sn tebe eT ee ee 2 


hele en ee a ee eR. ne eT Bas Se EE 2 eee eae 100 
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Division H—Bees, Honey, Ete. 


Class. 
42—Bees, Honey, etc-------- Leos soe S 52 eee ee eee eee Ss Pee ee ee ee me) 
Division I—Farm Implements 

Class. 

A OWS eee oa aerate re aS ee eee ee eee ot ee. WS eee 67 

ees Imaplements= sess e—eesee esse S652 Seto Ae yd ae eee eee 2 
SeedtDnillssisowerss blantenrssetG a= se sae eer oe ee eres 16 

ppearene ing and, Harvesting Machinery 2-25 3-0 2222-262 u-- 2222 e= aoe Reel ee vis) 

47—A ppar atus for ( jleaningand Preparing) Crops'. 24.5 sse- 55 -e— Bee ee!) 

AC==Mascellancous#anny cAToiClesee =e eae sae ee eee 33 
BR oe ea eee a At Sa Oe PR eRe renee he a ees ae 273 

Division J—Vehicles. 
Class. 
A QE GHICl GS ee oa Ses aa oye le ee ee ee Se oe ee ee ee a ee OG, 
Division K-—Machinery 

Class. 

50—Machinery for Working upon Metals.._-....--....---.----------=.------:- 3 

ol Miscellaneous Machinenyae = 22 a a ne ee ees a eee 12 
Lotalee se estes Se eee eee eS Weep a eens neater Ores Ste axe 15 

Division L—Manufactured Goods. 

Class. 

Ok Material Sie ee a a ltl a rt eT er oe ee ee eee 15 

5s—lactory-mude: Goods: .< =< - 292 pee Js herent ea oe es A ee 4 

D4—Articlesiot Dresses eet ao ae oa ee eee a eee aye om ay oe eae 4 

bo—-Articlesiof Ieeather and IndiasRulbber29=-22sss5 52 0 se ees eee eee 83 

HG —=NuaiMibUne see ceo esheets els a eens eee tee eae 14 

Di==stoves elronrandConcrebon VV Or kee ee ee eae 29 


LD OCA es ee oe oe eA =) gn ees Le ee et ee 149 


Division M—Musical and Surgical Instruments, Ete. 


Class. 
58— Musical Instruments and Sewing Machines-_-.-._-....-..------------------ 45 
69—Sureical and other Instruments:----.-..-.--2.-.-222- =) g--=2--=---------- 
60—ClocksJewelty, etGs. 222 2 ace ee ee oa ee ee ee ae Lie eee 

otal see sees ee renee Re ere Se a La ee ee er : 40 

Division N—Art. 

Class. 
Ol Painting and Sculpture 225522555) 4 eee eee ae ee ee ae Siete ose 283 
(2-— Erinting and i StatlOneny—- 202 -he ater es See eee ee 4 

RO Gel ee ce ery ee re ene SE eee eee ee Scop chew nsests 287 

Division O—Needle and Fancy Work. 
Class. 
63——Amiclesvotp ladies, sD ness sare = sere re ee et ge Se Sees oe ee ees eee 33 
64==P)ainwNeedle/andiMachineewWonke 52s sess sss 02 2 2a) 2s see ee ern ee 69 
65— Embroidery and Ornamental Needle Work..-._-------------------------- 218 
66—Crochet. init and) ancy aW Ore = epee a 2 eee eee 112 
Gy jseibe, val pravel Wee \yivordicge os Se ee eee 11 
PO tale eats 8 5 OOS te ES he AO ee ys hf 21 es ene Sakae 443 
Division P—Miscellaneous 

Class. 
68=Miscellaneous Articles 5.22. 42225. .462.2552 22.205. 2 See es sere ee ee 25 
69=—HouseholdmAnticl esos a: 2 aex5e eae oye pe ON le eee eae ee) 

NOY ieee See ee BEL re ee Sa? eaten vasaely SALE Pd ee ete © 44 
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Division Q--Children’s Department. 


SRM DOTUS WWOLK 52 32 oe a AA See 2 ok Se aaeee Re Re Se ee ete 30 
Horticultural Department. 

UIE LOW ETS) CLG 22s eee ee a ee es Joe OES eee Ee She Ths ak 1,003 

motalientries in) allidepartmients=- 22" 2-2-5) ee yet Pa od ADRES RES I 4,788 


The following moneys coming into my hands as Secretary of the Society through the 
sources named, have been paid over to the Treasurer and his receipt taken for the same: 


peor amntntial. Memberships .- 285 0 25582222 ote otees ee ae EE achat ee $611 00 
oa wuite Memberships. 5222 .< 22602: foo. s 8 VININES Oye ae Sole eee 10 00 

ee espa rentgess cL ss 22 See We WES esse Earth elk Sse 396 30 
PELE OCU GH SOlt ane == san ee oe tee Ne eye Gi Ce a ee Le ae 22 20 
Rofl mene ae Reet See Uae ne ee Ae AA ok Re ee Eee we ee $1,089 50 


During the year the following named societies have filed ‘‘Articles of Association” in 
this office: 

‘“‘New Monroe County Agricultural Society.” 

“‘Crosswell Agricultural Society.” 

“Emmet District Agricultural Society.” 

“Imlay City Agricultural and Horticultural Society.” 


Inventory of Property in the Secretary’s Office. 


ASHELICAT SHOFGNOL Ferd, BOOK. 250) 24_ 2 20 Sy ee oe eel me ee ae 28 vols. 
American Jersey, Cattle:\Club Herd Register... 2-224 220 toot els lel se 16 vols. 
Armemcans Devon Herd: DOOK 520.25. 346% 455 se et tae tees ee ee ee! 5 vols 
Durch we ricsian Herd Book. 22252020. eee oe Be a ee eee eee 3 vols. 
Poishele rent DOG 8 soci s 7 ha! Bele Ne kee oe Wy ge oe epee 8 vols. 
Norue-omerncanm Galloway Herd Books o0 2-44 eee eee I vol! 
Pedigrees of Enehsh) shorthorny Bulle. se) Mee ot ee ee 2 ee Leavol 
PPBIEIICAI UNG OOK. | ee hee ee ee ee ene eee eee 3 vols. 
EN CEICANCDEEKAITIEG VROCOLGS 2225 20a a) Shien a cee ten Oe Sy ena ene 4 vols 
Wermont; Merino. sheep hegisters: =. 22s. aon a a eee eee ee ee 1 vol. 
aieiean Parmer for years 1849'to' Peaks 26 ee ee ee 8 vols. 


Agricultural reports of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Maine, California, Upper Canada, 
Department of Agriculture, and the Michigan State Horticultural Society. 


1 Office desk. 1 Society seal. 1 Gold medal. 
6 Inkstands. 2 Bul files. 2 Letter files. 
1 Postal scale. 1 Pair shears. 15 Spindles. 


5 Boxes for books. 
J. C. STERLING, Secretary. 
Accepted, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 


W. H. Cobb, Chairman of the Business Committee, presente] the following 
report, which was accepted and referred to the Committee on Finance: 
26 


Mar. 24. 


June 29. 
Oct: 9: 


Sept. 28. 


June 10, 


MICHIGAN STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS COMMITTEE IN DETAIL. 


WINTER MEETING. 
No. Order. 


3 Henry Fralick, expenses ees ae oe ee $4 75 
4 D. W. Howard, a Enel i, rah ae Be Ef Oe £5 5 So ee 16 80 
5 F. L. Reed, Boia) eae ee oe eas eo IOS oot ER ae 8 10 
6 W. H. Cobb, “s Ri oth ett 2, 2 te A Ales Boon) 9 05 
Pad HOS EOI DTSY sa5(S" ol pee ee ee RU al aes 4 55 
8 J. C. Sharp, of Se rae me sa Sets beat 2 30 
9 M. P. Anderson, Se) eee ta ye te os , ee 4 55 
10 A. F. Wood, ss wie ted cee 2 ou ee ee raed pas t= eee A 25 
11 H. O. Hanford, Sle Miner eee Ree eee ee ASB te 3 65 
12 G. W. Phillips, Pen See en Aes Sas side ete Be, ae 5 60 
13 M. J. Gard, SS ee Se ee ees Se Ae: 7 55 
4 awe Chamberlain ssc eee eee eee 8 85 
15 E. W. Rising, ie es As 5 50 
16 A. J. Dean, SO eee ag Aan pee oad Le 4 80 
17 A. O. Hyde, Blan Ai ft ou ee Ree. Ear 14. 4 00 
18 John Lessiter, SO er ae ee ee en ea y 2 00 
19 J. M. Sterling, rapes eee ee ne oWaenas ee 1 50 
20 Wm. Ball, CS Seg oe tse Brest Oper. Barre Ay ae pees oP aneee PR 
OME (GRABS IBbINKsatCItOl CO Ale oe ee 3 50 
22 John Gilbert, SB a Patni oNeggs ee eat ye we es | : 3 50 
OR ge SnoeImakery Se 0) Saal eee peters Bho eee eee Bee + 10 
24 Abel Angel, re acres eee ayn ae fe Se a ene ; 7 45 
25 C. M Green, Se ee ey ea ey oy Se ee aE mee Oe ee 3 00 
oT Russelulbouse board Committees ee 9 ose ee ee 261 00 
20 JC, StOrling .CxXPensesc= 222 cea J2 ble See eee eas : 3 50 
31 U.S. Express Co., express on books and traps to meeting. ___ 3 05. 
56 Detroit Free Press, 300 copies of Proceedings of Winter Meeting g 123 75. 
149 C. W. Young, expenses attending meeting By het ihn ete shalt eR Ns i) 60 
$524 95 
Switching. 

65 G. R. & Ind. R. R. 34 cars at $2.00____- 2 : nee eere $68 OO 

LANSING MEETING. 
35 Hudson House, Board Committee re ergs See a $44 75 
36 G. W. Phillips, expenses. -----..-. ce 9 75 
37 A. F. Wood, oe eee 60 
38 W. H. Cobb, es Se J 6 20 
39 J. C. Sharp, i ML, 9 SE Sd eet 2 20 
40 M. J. Gard, fs SRE ented LEA! SOP Gh seas S 5 60 
41 W. Chamberlain, * sh ae Sei ia to , 9 10 
42 O. W. Howard, a cae eid t Lary eh te PE OE ES, SR d 7 50 
43 John Gilbert, se OG tee in eee ee ee 5 75 
44 J. P. Shoemaker, ‘ Dod lap hy ng Sy lie 2g eI ER etd Spat ee ee ; 3 25 
45 H. O. Hanford, wt Pie! RE CAN Ey. ee Oe aire jaan oe 5 30 
46 Abel Angel, ne SY: ee Ne i ee 5 00 
47 A. O. Hyde a mae : SASgt eee p he: : 5 60 
48 M. P. Anderson, ‘“ se eae Ae ee Ee Ao) : 4 40) 
49 EK. W. Rising, So geese Soe 9 oA ReneS 2 BEANE ae he 3 50 
50 Wm. Ball, es 5 oe MR eens O89 ty cons ee Oe 4 25 
bs (OE Le lvtea late enn Ce Ny LL eee a 2 she Bl) 8e tala 5 00 
52.1U..5., express Co., charzes.on packages): 4:42 £. bees eet 10 00 
ho, ohm Wessiter. expenses. =. 282255 2s —= et Wee eee aes 5 55 
61 Philo Parsons Sf ee Teal agar eR eRe Se ccs ain ce ee 3 96 
Dec. 16, 218 J. C. Sterling, AIDA att Ase a eS 2 Sepa Gat 8 § 85 
$154 11 


1885, 
Jan 16. 
Oct. 9. 106 Abel Angel, Supt. expenses _.- 


July 
Mar. 


Jan. 
Mar. 
June 
Oct. 


23. 
24, 


16. 
24. 
29. 
3. 


Dec. 16. 


Mar. 
June 


July 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Dec. 


Mar. 


Jan. 
July 
Mar. 
July 


Sept. 
Oct. 


24. 


28. 

é. 
13. 
22. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Implement Department. 


No. Order. 


aAbelcAnselexpensesifor 1Sbf sia: 2 =) i te oe 


iy Ge s LO Hanford, Supt. expenses. DRS ATE pee 
148 C. W. Young, Supt. expenses -- Zs ; Spare) ig ere ers 


Herd Book. 


60 A. S. H. B. Ass’n, Chicago, IIll., for vols. 25, 26,27 and 238. H. 
Hes 


28 New Jersey Cattle Club, New York, 7th vol__. 


Secretary’s Office. 


Pe Coisteriing-j monthsnsalaryes. sere eee eee eee 
Sf, J, ©: Sterling. 3 :months satay. soos -< Bis Sees oe eee ae 
57 J. C. Sterling, 3 months’ salary__.___- ee Re ee ne oe ee oe 
73 Geo. E. Smith, clerk for Secretary _- SPAS LBL dct bigh tA ae ad 
74 A. W. Cummings, clerk for Secretary _- RIOR la BY, cee A 
76 Albert Little, clerk for Secretary ---- ---- 


75 S. H. Ives, clerk for Secretary - ---------- See a ese ees ae 
aeNirss Me Biddy. board: cot Glens: ees see yee = es noes: 
78 Burdick House, board of Secretary and clerks... ____.-------— 
79: Mrs. Tompkinson, board! of, clerks: 22-222 le seers ee aN 
SiC. J. Philltos, clerk for Secretary 22 2--222 = 22222 > 6232-2 2 = 


82 W. B. Blake, clerk for Secretary -_-_---- Gute ee eis ae 
83 W. K. West, clerk for Secretary ------ 


84 W. H. Horton, clerk for Secretary --_-_.- fe ip ory are 
Sheek, WandonsAcst Sety.ts tke en eee ee eS 


Tso Slerd eC Senin oe OMG Ss Sal alny see eee eel ee ee eee ee 
249 J. M. Sterling, rent of office____-_-- p= get Ea ag 4 Pes eee 


Postage. 


32 Postmaster at Detroit, stamps for Secretary____-_-.---------- 
Do PLOstmaster an Detroit 000 Card samo eee ee eee 
54 Postmaster at Detroit, stamps for Secretary’s office____-_----- 
58 Postmaster at Detroit, stamps for premium list-_----.----_--- 
68 Postmaster at Kalamazoo, stamps for posters_---------------- 
69 Postmaster at Detroit, stamps for complimentaries_______----- 
70 Postmaster at Kalamazoo, stamps, for Secretary__-.---------- 


176 Postmaster at Kalamazoo, stamps Business Com. -_.__-_------_- 
. 204 Postmaster at Adrian, stamps for printing, etc__-------------- 
. 225 Postmaster at Detroit, stamps for Secretary’s office_____------ 


227 W. C. Stearns, Adrian, stamps for Treasurer-.-.--..---------- 


Locating Committee. 
33 Expenses of Hyde and Sterling, hotel bill, Kalamazoo. 
Printing and Advertising. 
26 G. M. Leonard, Grand Rapids, posting bills_-_-.-.-.-.--------- 
59 James W. Fleming, Columbus, Ohio, circuit posters ___-_----- 
30 F. D. Hamilton, Monroe, letter and bill heads_-_-_-__-_--------- 
62 Burdick House, Kalaifiazoo, board committee __-__-----__---- 
65 _C. W. Young, expenses ab, Kalamazoo.) - == 25-5 ea = 
64 F. D. Hamilton, Monroe, 5,000 premium lists, 4,000 entry 
blanks ang lotter Heads. oe eae ele he 
66 Democrat Printing Co., Monroe, cards, etc-----.------------- 
80 W. K. West, Monroe, folding and making posters__------.---- 
92 A. J. Shakespeare, Kalamazoo, publishing notices_____--_-_-- 
197 Times and Expositer, Adrian, letter heads, etc._-....__------- 
198 Calvert Lithograph Co., Detroit, Lithographs and comp-.---- 
215 G. F, Payne, Adrian, Entry and Committee books------------ 
211 O.S. Gully, Bornam & Co., Detroibickets a=. == ee : 


203 


$00 00 


“SI, 426 55 


16 00 


=" 
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1885. No. Order. 


Dec. 3. 215 Detroit Free Press'Co,, 600/2-sheet billst=222 222-5) eee 9 eee $45 00 
216 Johnson & Gibbons. Detroit, publishing awards in Farmer___- 75 00 
16. 219 J. C. sterling. Monroe, Sundry trips to Kalamazoo-_-__.------ 4 27 06 
221 M. D. Hamilton & Son, Monroe, envelopes, letter heads, etc__- 18 10 
222 A. J. Shakespeare, Kalamazoo. printing tags----------------- 2 65 
228 Kalamazoo Pub. Co., Kal.. printing posters, catalogues, etc... - 307 77 
232 A. J. Dean, Adrian, expenses of chairman of comimittee—__--- 28 60 
$1,214 85 
Forage. 

Oct. 13. 86 H. Beckwith, Kalamazoo, hay and straw._.-.-..--.-.-------- $859 8&5 
OP Obs Hae Weehisin es bo0ardsots SUD Usse eae eee RR er as 17 50 
126 KE, W..-Rising: expenses of Supt--22---=---- eS oe eee 30 47 
1o7aChaswounps Walamazoow hayeee- o> see se = eee eee 93 30 
1987 I-Na Wendalleikalamazooy sbrawr oases ee = = = ee 91 39 
129 R. C. Balch, Kalamazoo, hay and straw _._-- ee ee ees Re! 210 28 
130 SB Hammond Kalaniazooy hayes. soe. ae ee ea eee 75 91 
131 J. Parsons, Kalamazoo, hay-.-.----- EE eae Ss eg ee es 125 20 
1320h. Wokisine laborand hayes. 6 sees =. oe = eee = oe 108 00 
$1,111 90 

Stationery. 
Sept. 28. 67 F. W. Muir, Monroe, cards, etc----------- Be eee ete e se $16 97 
72. G. W. Young, Kalamazoo, sundries: 22 .— 2.2 -*22-22- ae oe pet 2 89 
£19 86 

Building. 
Oct. 9. 87 Pay-roll, Kalamazoo labor pay roll-_--..-..------- Pee ae sees $314 00 
88’ Pay-roll, Kalamazoo labor payroll) 222-2 - =) 2) ee 108 50 
89 John Hastings, freight and charges on tents, etc-------------- 21 53 
161 Lakey & Bigelow, Kalamazoo, roofing building.----..-------- 26 82 
168 Pay-roll: Kalamazoo, labor pay-roll- <2" 2-22 -=- === 263 48 
169 Pay-roll; Kalamazoo labor pay-roll2= =~ 2-7 2-2----- 184 10 
177 Pay-roll, Kalamazoo labor pay-roll__-.-.--.-..-..- Nes pee eee 186 50 
179 Bush & Paterson, moving implement building. -__-_-.-------- 150 U1 
132182 Pay-rollslabor pay-volls: 25220222 a see ee ee 54 08 
191 R. W. Southworth, paint, oil, labor, ete---2----2--— --- 2-2 16 51 
189 R Smith, Jr., Kalamazoo, glass, putty, paper, etc__.---.------ 28 O1 


$1,353 43 
General Expenses. 


Oct. 9. 90 Kalamazoo Wagon Co.. sundry repairs. -------------------- ; $14 00 
97 D. C. Reed, Kalamazoo for use of ground at station... _.---- 5 00 
13.1025Ca MM. Cobbycarrying, mallets 29s esse aa Ua neon eee 15 00 
104 W. H. Cobb, Kalamazoo, sundry expenses..-.--.--.---------- 8 70 
103 F. W. Jackson, Kalamazoo, 10 loads saw dust---------------- 15 00 
156 S. E. Graves, Adrian, Inspector of election..-----~.---------- 3 00 
157 Frank Little, Kalamazoo, inspecter of election ----_..---------- 3 00 
166 Pay-roll. Kalamazoo, help during the fair--------------------- 29 00 
Oct. 13. 171 James Stern, Kalamazoo, lighting lamps--------------------- 8 00 
1S7adebs Cobb. stationerys Glo. sate tee aa see eee 2 38 
31. 214 Riverside Truck Co., Detroit, part of license--...-------------- 20 00 
Dec. 16. 223 Seib & Baier, Monroe, tacks, twine, etc_......----------------- 3 73 
224 Zabriskie & Bennett, Vetroit, press for seal. ------.----------- 3 40 
231 A. J. Dean, Adrian, expenses to Detroit and Monroe_.-- ------ 20 19 
234 J. C. Sterling, Monroe, expenses during Fair-.----------------- 35 43 
OH IN; Aly Dee Ale RWe aml ayy ae ee ee eee een oo ebesse 8 00 
241 Thos. Buckley & Co., Kalamazoo, machinery work. ----- yee 3 60 
$197 43 
Transportation. 
Sept. 28. ©71l Joel Waterbury, Kalamazoo, livery:-..02 2-2 ¢=.-2522 22-222 3 $7 50 
Uct. 9. 183 J. M. Sterling, Monroe, expenses of chairman --....----------- 9 25 


$16 75 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Dec. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Cb: 


346; 
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Meal Tickets. 
No. Order. 


91 Wm. IT. Cobb, Kalamazoo, 5 v4 tieketss- b= Fano ese Se $191 33 
Vie Wane el Cobb KalamazoOeee PleKels 12-year ene Te BR 
DOOMVV Ie EL cCopbs iwalamazoo; ticketss. os. s=nesenee = sa ease a 13 66 

$212 32 
Power. 

93) .Wim> Db. Bennett.enoine for line ‘shaft-2=--—--- -.-22---- = --- $30 00 
160 Austin Potts, Galesburgh, engine, main shaft---.----------.--- 30 60 
193 McCormick Harvester Uo., power machinery hall__--...__-.-- 125 00 

$185 00 
Marshals Department. 

94 Struthers & Merrell, Kalamazoo, oats_--.-------------- ae $0 70 
THOM be wlerrel liga COs Kellam a ZOOs OLS = soe ene oe ee ee 2 65 
153 A. O. Hyde, Marshal, expenses of assistant and horses. ------- 156 75 

$160 10 
Telegraphing. 

GorGa Race lel Co: Kalamazoo nl dispatchass=-se eee oer $0 25 
105 W. U. Tel. Co., Kalamazoo. sundry messages_----------.----- 7 25 
223 W. U. Tel. Co., Kalamazoo, sundry messages --------. ae eee 7 10 

$14 60 
President’s Lunch Room. 

96 W. C. Davis, Kalamazoo, coffee, etc_-_--_.__-- pte he fe ets $9 00 
100F Sa Brown asalamazoonlabone see seas aan a= see ee 19 50 
LOM Mrs’ Clay. Kalamazoo labor, pwashbings: ses = eee eee 4 00 
164 Mrs. Cobb, Kalamazoo, 30 Ibs. butter, at 20 cents__.._._____-- 6 00 
16D Se brown isalamaZoonshel pees seas e nse eee eee 55 00 
185 Cobb & Hunter; Kalamazoo, dishes, ete. -2- 2-22-2265 2-8. 9 40 
PAUIG, DD; TayloreiKalamazoo,, Howers: 22 3-25-8422 92= oc Bene 6 00 
wo Gi. Curtis, Kalamazoo; provisions..© 52... 5-20 Shr 4. ee 129 39 
244 Den. Bleyker Mnfg. Co., use of tables_-..___--_-- is oe ofthc SP 3 75 

$242 04 
Art Department. 

V8r 0c be llss ial amazoo; i abOr ee see eee sae ee eee ae $4 37 

99) Johneiiaus. Kalamazoowlaborses= asses Senn ss ee 15 75 
145 A. J. Brow, Detroit, expenses of Mr. Brow and charges on 

Pletules sao 5. Soa see Sacer ee wean a Seeman aes 42 60 
146 A. J. Baxter, Jonesville, Supt. Baxter and help. SR EC real eee 45 00 
184 George Downey. cartage on Torry pictures..._... -.---------. 2 20 
188) Be Woodward, insuranceion pictures == —— 2-2-2252 ee 20 00 
213 R. R. Howard, Detroit, freight on and boxing, etc., E. col- 
ME CLI OTe nn ee eee re Annee Roe ee ae, 125 65 
$255 62 
Manufacturing Department. 

107 F. L. Reed. Olivet, expenses of Supt. Reed_--_.....---..--.--- $17 90 
140 Henry Fralick, G. Rapids, expenses of Supt. Wealick: 22202 5..0 12 00 
$29 90 

Sheep Department. 
112 D. W. Howard, Pentwater, expenses of Supt-...-.-.--.------ $30 45 

Gate Department. 
108 Wm. Ball, Hamburg. expenses of Supt. Ball_...-....--._----- $6 30 
109 Wm, Ball, Hamburg. board of Superintendent--..---.-------- 11 50 


15S PAE Hox KalamazoonGate Weepers2. teense ae se Se ee 11 00 
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1885. No. Order. 


Oct. 9. 154 Gate Keepers at Kalamazoo, pay-roll______-___- eet pees ae $155 15 
155 Tom Barber, Fairfield, night Gatemoans Boot. eee cee ee 10 00 
22. 201 Mrs. Eddy, Kalamazoo, board of Gatekeepers Be aia 35 00 
$228 95 
Agricultural Department. 
Oct. 9. 110 A. F. Wood, Mason, expenses of Supt- : x $19 80 
Business Committee. 
Oct. 9. 151 A. O. Hyde, Marshal, sundry trips to Kalamazoo mes f. $17 50 
175 W. H. Cobb, Kalamazoo, expenses of Chairman __.___- Ln 54 25 
13. 186 Burdick House, Kalamazoo, board of committee --...________ 4 50 
Dec. 16. 246 A. O. Hyde, Marshal, traveling expenses -- pers ae 11 20 
245 W. H. Cobb, Kalamazoo, R. R. fare and expenses_- ates Bees 31 75 
248 J. B. Cobb, Kalamazoo, expenses to Monroe.._._______. 22 10 70 
250 J. Sharp, Jackson, per expenses_.---------- Ee yA Se 2 ee ee! 8 25 
247 J. B. Cobb, clerk for Business Committee__...______- paye 200 00 
$338 15 
Cattle Department. 
Oct. 9. 120 I. H. Butterfield, Lapeer, expenses of paper iitendent oe ee $24 85 
121 I. H. Butterfield, Lapeer, expenses of Judges_- fe Eee aries 15 00 
122 8S. N. Wright, South Elgin, Ill., expenses of Judge. Se Ve Be 15 50 
123 Geo. Jackson, Indianapolis, Ind. , Judge_- ie es EE A I 20 00 
124 Thomas Clark, Beecher, IIl., expenses of Judge. Sk oe 3 ee 13 50 
$88 85 
Horse Department, 
Oct. 9. 115 Geo. W. Phillips, Romeo, expenses of Judges_--...-......---- $52 45 
116 Geo. W. Phillips, expenses of Superintendent_-.-... _______- 10 80 
Ile, NE GoW eee ould lives, Joyo hele ae ee eee ee aes 17 00 
118 Geo. W. Phillips, board Assistant Superintendents___________. 17 00 
119 Geo. W. Phillips, services and expenses of Asst. Supt_------_-. 26 80 
Pos 20) Wie: Wilcox, Adrian, board ot wildseas 22-222) 6 ase ee 3 50 
Dec. 3. 217 W.S. Wilcox, Adrian, expenses of Judge-. 4 00 
$131 55 
Music Department. 
Oct. 9. 113 M. P. Anderson, Midland, expenses of Supt..--.....-.-.----- $11 7 
14. 114 Burdick House, Kalamazoo, board of Supt AY E 17 50 
$29 20 
Treasurer's Office. 
Oct. 9. 158 Joel Waterbury, teams to and from Fair grounds Peer $8 00 
22. 199 Burdick House. Kalamazoo, board Treas. and Clerks .___.__-- 65 00 
200 Mrs. Eddy, Kalamazoo, board Clerks------------ Pp ed 82 U5 
208 A. J. Dean, Treas. Clerk pay-roll_...------------ shh et ae ee 167 50 
Dec. 16. 229 A. J. Dean, Adrian, book-keeper------------- ee sete 400 00 
230 A. J. Dean, Adrian, expenses during Fair..___- bats 17 70 


Dairy Department. 


Oct. 9. 134 J. P. Shoemaker, Amsden, expenses of Supt. --- eee $23 80 
Miscellaneous Department. 
Oct. 9. 141 J. Sharp, Jackson, expenses of Supt--.------ SS eee $30 20 
Bee Department. 
Oct. 9. 135 M.J. Gard, Volinia, expenses of Supt----- a pee $4 65 
136. MJ. Gard; Volinia, expenses Of oupte sa. syse- se ee eee eee 75 
22. 212 M. J. Gard, Volinia, board of Supt--.---- ERE et ee eee 13 00 
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Poultry Department. 


1885. No. Order. 
Oct. 9. 137 Ambrose Purchase, Bay City, expenses of Judge----- ae ee $20 00 
143 J. Q. A. Burrington, Tuscola, expenses of Supt- a Ae ee ls 28 00 
$48 00 
Needle Department. 
Oct. 9. 139 Miss Minnie Brown, Detroit, expenses of Supt----_--- os $26 80 
18. 194 Burdick House, Kalamazoo, board, Mr. Judson-------------- 7 50 
$34 3 
Swine Department. 
Oct. 9. 142 John Lessiter, Jersey, expenses of unt Leys SPAN St yaya niet e te $10 00 
22. 203 John Lessiter, Jersey, board of Supt---------- ene Sie oat se ee 14 00 
$24 00 
Carriage Department. 
Oct. 9. 144 John Gilbert, Ypsilanti, expenses of Superintendent... -_---- $31 50 
Machinery Department. 
Oct. 9 147 Wm. Chamberlain, Three Oaks, expenses of Supt------------- $26 75 
Bill Posting. 
Oct. 9. 152 John J. Bean, Marshall, posting bills------....--..--- arse $3 20 
22. 219 C. Van Ostrander, Adrian, posting bills, Adrian-_ -.. - ----- 1 00 
Dec. 16. 220 Bill Posters of Michigan, Ohio‘and Indiana. <0. 0-2) Se) snes) 57 24 
$61 44 
Tents. 
Oct. 9. 159 Murry & Baker, Chicago, Ill., rent of three tents --_-- Seats! $140 00 
Deo. 16. 236 John Hastings, Kalamazoo, freight ONLeen Use Bio ee 5 30 
239 Murry & Baker, Chicago, Ul., freight UE ihe eI Ae ol ee ce =o 1 15 
$146 45 
Ladies Cottage. 
Oct. 9. 162 Mrs. J. Phillips, Kalamazoo, attending cottage -_--_------- aes $15 00 
Check Room. 
Oct 9. 163 B. F. Armstrong, Kalamazoo, checking baggage.----.----  - $15 00 
Police. 
Oct 9. 167 Police pay-roll, labor nightman--------.----- iA Bey ph ps di ALOR eet $74 50 
170 Police pay-roll, policemen 2 sa ree LGM Pd Sa ance ite ORE SS 244 25 
ied.) 16. 20. Benry Brown, Climax, one day 2-8 eee 1 50 
$320 25 
' Water. 
Oct. 9. 173 Smith & Woodward, Kalamazoo. float valves__---------------- $2 40 
192 Thomas Dorgan, pipes, filling and labor_--_---------.--------- 145 13 
$147 53 
Decorating. 
Oct, 6, 12) Geo, Taylor ets al. labor]. -_- 2 =.= Sas eerie ee EW $2 50 
195 M. Israel & Co., mosquito netting -----.----.------- te : 26 64 
$29 14 
Band. 
Oct. ® 178 Geo, D> Wedel; Fulton Band; 4 days-_2—-<--------- =e $100 00 
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Livery. 
1885. No. Order. 
Oct ie. 183 MD. Wande; Kalamazoo, Jivery2.*)2 222 --2s-5 3 eee ee $10 09 
Hardware. 
Oct. 13. 193 Parsons & Wood, Kalamazoo, hardware bill__..-..--------.-- $104 14 
Horticultural Society. 
Oct. 9. 180 S. M. Pearsall, Grand Rapids allowance. __.____-- ee antes et ae $1,400 00 
Lumber. 
Oct. 18, 191 Bush & Paterson, Kalamazoo, repairs and lumber-_.-_-____-- $406 50 


Ribbons and Badges. 

Oct. 22. 206 J. V. Defor, Adrian, premium badges, etc_...__....-..-.-- ee $21 25 
Reception Committee. 

Oct. 22. 210 Philo Parsons, Detroit, expenses of Chairman..______.-__---- $6 80 
Special Attraction. 

Oct. 22. 212 Cady & Salsbury, Neb. Wild West, one-half of gate money, 


PITS bi abyss <a ee sae ae ee cee re en oy Sy ra $804 12 
EHapress. 
Dec. 16. 226 U.S. Express Co., Monroe, sundry charges--_-__.-_.-- mee kd $18 94 
Insurance. 
Dec. 16. 243 F. E. Woodward, Kalamazoo, insurance on traps_.._._-__-.-- $17 00 
Summary Statement. 

WVINEGY Ss IN COLIN OS sts oe ees ee ee es ways tien ee ee ener $524 95 
Birr C mm tee ee ae ot a one See eee | ee gw ees ROE eee ne 68 00 
Manginevm ee tin Geers See ee AE ale ENN eect be gh eee pe ee, oe 154 11 
Implement department.__.--...---.------.---------- eee rer hs ee 78 20 
EFC TBD OO Kee tr tayo ers oe rts ace te Ee ay te SE Ry: Ae ee a es 41 90 
BECIELALY SiOUICG 220 GAs es eae sore Ass | Ne Na ee hades pe eee ge 1,426 55 
BORTAG OM sires eee ele Sas Soe ee re See SP ea Ete ce ch Re ot ee eit cae 95 20 
HOcatino COmM»milttee meses a) Me pion 2 a2 ie ert ass MeO 2 Ae eay ee te Ace 27 30 
Rrimtimeorand advenrtisimev. 2. 2). sie ee ee eee ee Resta Ieee & 214 85 
HOTA Ces see rhs See RD Ll pe erent Deo Se Se ND a2 iP ne, Se A le 1,111 90 
Stationery _---_- HPN ©) ete enh ares Pe ee pe, eal OR SO EPA NS, Sat 7 a0 19 86 
LeyubUobyovee Eo eee ee Sa eae ONL Ea creed gea sea oie cal te en AD 1,353 43 
Goneraliexpensen. 2. se cce eee a en i hors aA RE Se Nes lad 197 43 
iransperbatlonses 42 sees ee eee ss Be ARP eve SSNS RICE Ot ER LS phe. RES 16 75 
IMG ATIC KEES tree he iene kes siete Nyse eee OWN ae fee 9 gu ae em eee ae My se sea SE 212 32 
POW ELS eit ot 5 Me Bay AE PE eae fer ohn eG ie 8, Oe cn Ee 185 00 
Marshalisdepartimont:): oo se 5.25) 2 vee Wet te ee ok ee see oe 160 10 
Helepraphing:. 202i. ee Shea aa es 0 Corey le NA) ay an iO eee 14 60 
Presdentelunch room. 30) c.f pre Ob Ot se ee 242 04 
Art Department: -.-.2.2.--.---- NA, ee alae Eve ha ese at he Coe ee Pere ee 255 62 
Catomepartnrentes ses eee ee SG As A Na Se Shed oe TT 228 95 
Manufacturing department. 222-22. 55-5552 222 See Es Re oe OS te Ie ee 29 90 
Asricultural department! :-2 222. - 2222 SEs See em Mena er ey ean Se es ie! 19 80 
Sheepadepartmentac ssn sty ses Nk SN ls Se ee ee ee ae 30 45 
IBISINESSNCOnMMIt CeCe ke vases Sek See Pe ee eo et ee pea ey cee ee 338 15 
Eorsexdepantnlentsi4. 0s oa ees poe enh ele ee ae De ae as ewe 131 55 
Cattleidepartmenteo2 e222 so eee ee eee ia Reet See ern oo oe Sikes ET Jen 88 85 
Miusicndepartmientese ease 22 2 see cee Baan SN alas Ie hese OR Le pte) 2 ie ee ee 29 20 
PUECASUTCISBPOIIGE eto e fa. erat? Rs. AUD. gee MR AES ON NUN OE eer 690 95 
Dainyrde part mre tes tes a te is a Meehan ee a 23 80 
Beemdepartnients oh ae hu ee alleen ae Speen! 2) Sty ae ea dee Renee 18 40 


Poultry; depaitivent s/s). 2 soe Pea EB i (a a 1b Bh HS IE 48 00 
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INTEC SIS AGEs 1200S Te Re ene has arp Sed ae 2 Oe a ea |, See nena Aco ee $34 30 
Ibe ClaiTOWR Go PANNE Noo ao pecs aoe sees seas beae eae cen ene sec csceoaace 30 20 
SINE CEA MEP ee oe 2 el a Beer ace eee 24 00 
Cela PP OGMEG Gia nein ys Ra See a a ee eee ee ee eee aa eee 31 50 
Miaenunonye CODAL OOM tase tere = err nae oe one eee eee 26 75 
VEVI I [OG Sines Se eh As stent Mee ak Se) EE BS ene ee eee Be ene eee 61 44 
ERG rts eee eee eee en ee eee oe Ae ee et Se Saat ere 146 45 
PRTC GOEL ees ee eer Se a ere ee ee ie 15 00 
Olinsvelle sro ra ato ee Dag ie i ce as Pe Seer Ne Sk Oo eae 15 00 
TERT GU ys Sk SE See Ia ae ne eee ae men yl eet 320 25 
Ripert oe Reese een. eee een eet Soe at eres Se Ae ae 29 14 
UE IGTE_ 2 Ses ipa a ee OO Ot TS AS ol A em Ole ag eR ee ES a a 147 53 
TE} a (OL Sm a nels a iets LIA Eat lad 2 7t ) SES e Ye td Slr ee ae ee eee 100 00 
TET oe ae ee 8 ole a aD Ne Ed aes ie oe ee ere ener 10 00 
TE bere yeh e oe © Spee Sega ail eae De pe A ia em ep 2 tes eee ee 104 14 
Pete tr bthEa Nn BOCIOU Ys eee = ee aa es Se Se en eee eam aes re rte 1,400 00 
Thyme an) byeve sg eee Le eo aie de ip nota, tS as Bee SES ees A ed he Pe a Ee 406 50 
[Ray al searays) 2a 70 7h aye sie png gee ap aah 7 aa AES ee ee ao ee ete ere ee mee 21 25 
IRECOBLOMTCOMUNM LCOS. 8 ea ne a an ee ee ee eae aa 6 80 
SIGE Bin meen Ole ae Byes aete See es ee Ree ek ee ee eee ae 804 12 
TLDS TIRES Se es a a Bee oe See Ba Re OL ee ee eee eee 18 94 
HUTA SUIT ANC Oe eae ea ee pe Se et cs ets Vn en Pe EE Teper ene a Eh Set 17 00 

MOtAleaIMO UN Ot ONG STS eee ee re ee ee ee ener Sean ae $12,848 42 


Michigan State Fair Inventory. 


1 Poultry house, 24x100 feet. 

1 Apiary, 24x50 feet. 

1 Pomological hall, 40x120 feet. 
1 Horticultural hall, 24x100 feet. 
1 Police office. 

2 Express offices. 


1,800 Feet ? inch water pipe. 
1,700 Feet 1 inch water pipe. 


1 Grindstone. 

17 Water tanks. 

2 Iron vices. 

1 Sprinkling wagon. 


1 Check room, 8x12 feet. 2 Wheelbarrows. 
2,600 feet lumber in two platforms for 1 Plow. 
freight. 1 Drag. 


25 Rods plank sidewalk, 8 feet wide. 
4,000 Feet of lumber. 

588 Cattle stalls. 

430 Sheep and swine pens. 

350 Horse stalls. 

800 Feed boxes and troughs. 
Implement building, 50x250. 
100 Fence posts. 

400 Feet 4 inch water pipe. 

42 Bridge trees. 

3 Wooden pumps. 

2 Fountains. 

2 Boxes short pipe. 

46 Cut-off valves. 

40 Faucets. 

24 Caps for stand-pipes. 

1 Pair pipe tongs. 

1 Socket wrench. 

3 Boxes mosquito netting. 

1 Box decorating cloth. 

1 Bushel basket. ps 
1 Branding iron. 

2 Boxes of miscellaneous articles. 
3 Bundles of department flags. 
1 Gallon jug. 

2 Boxes hardware. 

2 Tack hammers. 

1 Nail hammer. 

24 Drinking cups. 

144 Poultry coops. 

Half dozen new padlocks. 


27 


1 Field roller. 

1 Road scraper. 

13 Lamp posts. 

4 Iron pulleys. 

2 Wooden pulleys. 

500 Feet shafting. 

1 Fire front. 

1 Smoke stack and rods. 
10 Wooden horses. 

1 Box of hasps. 

2 Gross 4 inch screws. 

1 Box of locks and keys. 
1 Box of 24 inch staples. 


1 Box 4 inch hooks and eyes. 


1 Clothes boiler. 

4 Tin pails. 

2 Dish pans. 

2 Sprinkling pots. 

1 Looking glass. 

10 Window curtains. 
1 Lot mosquito bars. 
21 Wiping towels. 

20 Linen towels. 

8 Linen table cloths. 
1 Brown coffee sack, 
1 Pair shears. 

3 Doz. silver knives. 
3 Doz. silver forks. 
54 Silver teaspoons. 
6 Butter knives. 

3 Silver pickle forks. 
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1 Stencil outfit. 

Half barrel glass jars. 
86 Jars of seeds. 

9 Milk jars. 

10 Street lamps. 

1 Scoop shovel. 

1 Hose Reel. 

100 Feet of hose. 

1 Hoe. 

3 Pitchforks. 

3 Spades. 

2 Picks. 

1 Mattock. 

1 Snow shovel. 

1 Straw fork. 

2 Water keys. 

1 Plantation bell. 

1 Spirit level. 

1 Square. 

1 Adze. 

2 Hand saws. 

10 Water valves. 

2 Coils of fence wire. 
2 Gallons paint. 

4 Paint brushes. 

6 Large oil cans. 

6 Small oil cans. 

1 Blackboard. 

24 Bed quilts. 

14 Mattresses. 

2 Bedsteads, 

13 Tables. 

32 Chairs. 

6 Wooden signs. 

12 Brooms, 

1 Mop. 

1 Pair iron legs. 

1 Trace chain. 

11 Ticket boxes. 

1 Box lamp wicks. 

3 Inkstands. 

2 Boxes of locks and keys. 
2 Fountain chains. 

2 Cold chisels. 

1 Package cup chains. 
1 Log chain. 

2 Kegs of nails. 

1 Can of blind staples. 
1 Coil of rope. 

1 Pair of blocks with ropes. 
2 Scythes. 

1 Bush hook. 

2 Wooden rakes, 

2 Iron rakes. 

1 Refrigerator. 

4 Wash tubs. 

10 Wooden pails. 

3 Pigeon hole boxes. 
18 Lamps. 

13 Lanterns. 

2 Doz. lamp chimneys. 
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2 Silver sugar tongs. 

10 Silver tablespoons. 

4 Mustard spoons. 

23 Tin tablespoons. 

1 Doz. tin teaspoons. 

1 Large iron spoon. 

54 Doz iron knives. 

54 Doz. iron forks. 

3 Carving knives. 

1 Steel sharpener. 

1 Silver teapot. 

3 Dripping pans. 

2 Frying pans. 

1 Cake pan. 

84 Doz. wash dishes. 

1 Doz. tin pie plates. 

4 Tin dippers. 

2 Six-quart pans. 

1 Crumb brush. 

1 Scrub brush. 

3 Table Servers. 

1 Coffee Boiler. 

1 Tea boiler. 

1 Tea kettle. 

5 Coffee pots. 

3 Tin cups. 

1 Large U.S. flag. 

3 Medium U. 8. flags. 

2 Streamers. 

3 President banners. 

1 Pomological. 

2 Machinery. 

1 Fine art hall. 

2 Ladies’ rooms. 

1 Dairy hall. 

2 Crop correspondents. 

1 Miscellaneous. 

1 Secretary. 

1 Press room. 

1 Exposition. 

2 Express. 

1 Manufacturers. 

1 Police. 

2 Poultry. 

1 State fair. 

1 Lunch room. 

1 Freight office. 

1 Ticket office. 

1 Entrance gate. 

1 Children’s department. 

1 Fruit hall. 

1 Apiary. 

1 Baggage. 

1 Farm and garden. 

1 Agricultural. 

2 Carriages. 

1 Treasury. 

1 Large pavilion. 

1 Small pavilion. 

1 Sandard pipe and hose for sprinkling 
wagon. 
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Booth Leases. 


i} Presbyterian Church and Orean Sotiety_--2----2-42---28- == = 


W.C. Tuthil 
Walter D. G 


SO DH 2 SD ST YR CO 0 


Ne Se Bareticl dense es eo NL al Se PEE ee ee 


ee ee sg ee ee an Soy Se ee 
POVOS oo a eee Pe oT en ee ee 


IWROH ES VW GER OUT Ta! meer See L. Bes Pee ee eee eee 
ROW Le Ve Goma SUOMe aes 68 see ime cls See See ee ei ea ee 
Wire) a Mic Corman keri) ur ye ee ee ee ee a 
GeOMROUTIG Cee Seen per ee a A oe Pape Ble a eae 
181, Go Whines 2 gesese eee yates 22s Pot aepeer eee, ees EE 22 eee 


LOSAMG RS ELOlMeGS S405 2 Soe aer yee NS, Ces ORs te te area ee Pe BES 


5 dll Isle /Avoyerelllls Guayel alo Jats livoyersnein o. 25 2 Se oe ke ee eens 
NLeed Obn, Manniti ga. poste. Sere. oo le ete ys Vee Ses ae ee) 


13 Abel Hoag ------- sciite wt awh e) Bees ee mene ea See aay 
iL By evo Ls hoy mani oD hoe l<¢ ee) Meee eae ie Ble es Se one & ais A EM 
PoRShTeld Si QaavValligmistea ese a8 le oe et a es i ae 


16 Daniel Shea 


Viel) a Cant eldest = 5 ceo ees cays GMaripe SL de Sip oh EAP oe 


18 A. R. Costa- 
19 Julius Vogel 


(ca Clo ees Leer ee ee Si ae Oe FU IR pee ey ate et 


DORN Veno en UTMIMIN 6. ae 8 sa 9 ere NE deal LA TRA a po poe ree 


21 A. R. Costa- 


Po Jonnie Kendtessess=2= RL tae es AE, Ae Sop AUB ieee 
a Gas i\Nee fol aVell haavs habe me See tne, tee ee ee TOU iy reas Spain pees es Tee eee 
DARIN SA tele Sas ete | ed Peg colt Gre: Aenea age wae Bee ti 2 kt ee 


25 Jno. Burrow 
26 E. Schooner 


Pcl L6G PI TC 9 eyes ane i (Ih SR Ss Eee eae eh eM ieee ee 


28 Fickes & Eic 


Tehofheel gee ae a ea ee Se Laie. aah Mercere 


DOME is OH OLEOSTCIS eae Oriel O10 at eA ALN Be EOE hd 2 econ 2 ees 


310) 19, ID) Ia@pe_- 
31 E. Roosa_--_- 


SoMDICKIVWWarrene £2 sues Wh Sha PhAs Cun ae poy why. 2p Ra 5 5 el aie Sy Se 
SIS TEA VEG, Matto eke) cl ke al(G [ey ween SL ee CT ue Oe RS SE ORR oe Be SE eds 
345 Ridward yp Mic Mia kami tee Sgn eae es Ap gp pea lg |e ea 
SAG AA DON AlASO Rte etnies a ttN ie seat ih RL ek ys ee Ee age 


36 J. Larche_-_- 


SUED Mai ttenthalle see. eho Sec le ee ee ae 


Al iBraum: Co Shape 82. 498 tae oe nap ce ete eye Bb ene eee 
424. Mirg ee sk OhmsOnee= 54 ek Bea ee ee eye ey te eee 


43 D. Laudman 


Adie MEE ohes Sc) Baynes oan ne nea aS ea ee ee ee 
ADRIMENE) s bartlettees oe 5 28 Ee SER ee ek Ae Bae 


AS SR eA @ ha pit ainetas pel ate area Shoe ae Aloe Se ee oe eee 
ADR Ca GoiS . MeMiallanes oS a hohe Ayes. 2 os ee ee ee 
DORCAS. wen edict as. saws Skt BET NY Oa ee Sane 
Sl Benjamin Batesonee: 2 a> (a hose ao sea ee Sate eee 


52 Jewitt Willi 
53 Foot & Russ 
54 Kridel & Co 
55 Galloway & 


Chad le ee See See Sep cee ots Sob So SR en eceebe sEbes 


JENS) ea (Ee eS ee oe Stes ee Sash ee eee 


oot bhomaseAticins-4- eee meets he Ze Bee ee Be ts ee ee 


Hib ebopeh callobessee any eh 2 t ettals Che ea eh ae ae 
aye ied Di AW /ige of Nal 8s RNa pS tates ep ee ar RE ee em oe 
HOM wil ap inecOldan sane meen be 1 eae a es See ee eee eae 
GOGA pMarinecolda: 2 seen Ese sot oo 2. oot Ba ey Be ee 
Gleb hnevElinrt Wanitly ee ses os Ee ee ta ee eee Eee 
O2e Michael Morris =4- 3-82 os ae sae een see eet oer ge oe 


63 D P. Stacy - 


G 4p eee Se wear Ce cetee eee tee ey oy ee OE, BLS ae ok a 
CaS \iberien: Wee tate) o¥2 hos ee ee ee a ee Se one ee 
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Amount. 
$200 00 
48 00 
60. 00 
36 00 
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Booth Leases.—Continued. 


Date. No. Amount 
SeptislGse 66 (COW: Zan Ne ee Seay Se ee ee eo ee ere ee $3 00 
GiieMirs: JceWe Morrill] 28 32. ee ee ee ee 2 00 

68i9h: SA Garn. 22252 2 ee er a ae Oe eee ae 4 00 

69°30 Re deiner 5. -62-- Seo 8 eee ee ee eee 5 00 

TO. de eMarks =) 22. So Jee 8 ee ee ee er 4 00 

lee ML aR A Very tom S50 ee oe ok Os ee ae ee 10 00 

HOwAY Millers: -2 528 Sie sncet onsite ees oe eee a eee ee 15 00 

BY Bn WN ice) EL OWA Gees oe eae eae ec te Sere ree ee 10 00 

pee AO Woodward os. =. 32 oh eee Sees] eee eee eee 90 


Total amount of Booth Leases___-- 


4 C. M. Woodward 
5 E. Lawrence_- 


18, 78 E. Camp.--.-- 


CORR O10 0 
C (=) 
oO 


$1,606 00 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 


W. H. COBB. ~ 
A. O. HYDE, 
JNO. C. SHARP.* 


The Secretary read the report of the Transportation Committee, which was 


accepted : 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


GENTLEMEN— Your Committee on Transportation would respectfully report : 
We made the best arrangements with the railroad companies that we could, still they 


were not quite satisfactory. 


For some years our Society has been favored with better 


railroad rates than other State Fairs have enjoyed—which made it the harder for us to 
submit to the change. There seems to have been quite a falling off in the sale of excur- 


sion tickets by the railroad companies. 
R. & L, and L. 8S. & M.S. was 14,531. 


The total number sold by the M. C. R. R., G. 
Over half of these were sold by the Michigan 


Central, the balance being about equally divided between the two other roads 
named. The amount paid for switching was $68.00; the expense of the Committee 


was $16.75. 


We would acknowledge valuable assistance from Mr. Sprong, agent of the 


G. R. & I., and our Secretary during the Fair, in making the receipt and shipping of 


stock a success, while the Chairman of the Committee was helpless at home. 


Nhe Jel. 


H. Hinds, one of our Assistant Marshals, also rendered valuable service in getting 


freight to and from the State Fair Station: 


Wishing you a pleasant meeting and 


regretting I cannot enjoy it with you, 


Iam respectfully, 
J. M. STERLING, 
Chairman. 


President Chamberlain introduced the Hon. Franklin Wells, member-elect. 
I. H. Butterfield, Superintendent of Division A, reported as follows: 


DIVISION A—CATTLE, 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 
The exhibition of cattle at the last State Fair was unusually good, both in numbers 


and quality. 


The number of entries in each class, as shown by the books of the Secretary, are as 


follows: 
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Class. Entries. 
SIO T ava AAS a oe a A eat eee Sl ailing i ee Rae OE bee OE ae ae, 166 
baa | DS HO NETS se pee aes Soe a ape al a a 8 pl i tel yok  yeepr ye Je ee) 60 
Se EC LCLOL OS Mee eae ee ee eres Meee oe See te ay Se pe ee 93 
LINEN Shp ct a tlt SN a es ae fk A Al Re ee SALAD Ree a i aS tia ae had ahs eR 126 
Fel ure VAG ANTI eee se ee Lee aN ee a ee eee ee 54 
f——ELOIStC ne rl Csi a aeons wee See oN ek. 2S Fae a On a ie ee a 119 
aOR oe REI Oe er ees A a a ee Ren mre, oe aL Sona h = bee 32 
oS] DORN Ae apa, adit siaee, 9 Ming tly aces Wie he SI a Peg et RRR DOIN SR os DR eM Lode 2 tees 65 
INOS TATE HTH YS bs a Ye ls a gate nce SA Dag Mle en ede i kg I al ie eae Se) 3 

ANOS REY le Sos ad i age Ll) aan $k ene a en Sil il aged del ce lel el ele ns le Ape aes 718 


A number of new exhibitors appeared, while a goodly number of the old ones came 
again. At least two breeds not now on the list have been introduced into the State and 
claim a place on the list. These are the Guernsey and the Red Polled Norfolk and Suf- 
folk. Each has merit equal to some breeds now on the list. Three Guernseys, owned 
by one exhibitor, were on exhibition. 

The falling off in the number of grade cattle is unexplained, since they constitute a 
large class of the cattle of this State, unless it be that the interest in the pure breeds is 
so greatly increased that the grades are neglected for show. 

The large exhibit of fat cattle is gratifying, and the quality was exceptionally good. 
Exhibitors desire that calves be added to this list, in which I concur, the age to be 6 
months and under one year. 

Some difficulty is experienced in judging the dairy breeds, from the fact that exhibit- 
ors allow their cows in milk to go a long time without milking, previous to being 
shown, in order to show large udders. I think a rule to govern the time of milking 
previous to being shown would be useful. 

A desirable addition to premiums would be for herds of young cattle bred by exhibit- 


ors. 
I, H. BUTTERFIELD, 
Superintendent. 
Accepted and referred to Committees on Premiums and Rules. 


Superintendent Geo. W. Phillips, of Division B, reported as follows : 


DIVISION B—HORSES. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


There were entered on the Secretary’s books 317 horses for exhibition at the last State 
Fair, as follows: 


Number Am>unt 
Class. Entries, Class. Awarded. 
(Sh Bc oe A ee A Cir lg pes ee ee ee = aie a LE ey ee Sl 
ILD al aa iy I oY a ia le wn a 6 LA IT i Yee es DERN IORS Fe a aE WS = Set 109 
0, es are oe ey ie ae ee 55 i OE eS DS Se ee ee em eee oe 565 
dg See Ne Sis ee ee el Bee hPL Som el oN ee Ege RE ee eae 205 
Gs Bee OE © i eS eer DO Ra elo ws ees as ey ate Pe eee 149 
1 bo lk OC a ak pe oe pas ea ng 25 VAR OR eee at re a ee en ee 155 
Te) Peete OF Bak gos Oe eet hk 0 le Wor Soe te ern es 187 
tees ee 6 eke NaS aM LA Mt eee TOOVIE Teen tk ety Le oe pe ee 183 
A petals er ws fo RD. on See ep ne Fn eR igen aoe Sk eel nee seen A, a pee oe 48 
Speen ere Se el eee OS Wed oleate UR ree CES BORE 2 Ret eee Ere 156 
US) Sao ot oR ee Sipe nee ae ee ea” ee nen Gea! ip OL ane eee eee, eae ae ee eee 355 
Orta ee Ee yay ty LR eS Se sly se OM SOE ee 8 et pte? Poe hi S wee 455 
2A 5 OR RL aly hs eal SS Ss SRS Cae) | eae ST eee ae ee ee eee E 250 
Ee a re ne ee ee 9 | PN REN He BRIER SPAS Gea pir Seer 113 
Oba ae ee em eee allye™ | TRO ball pee eee ps $2,802 


Of the 317 horses exhibited, every one was a good one. 

Premiums ample. Rules perfect. 

I would call the attention of the Board to the note under class 15 and 16. This note 
reads, all horses 4 years old and over must weigh 1,600 pounds. This is all right for 
Clyde, but for Percheron mares, it’s 200 pounds too high; for stallions it’s all right. 
But mares will largely be suckling colts. But if they are not, it is a very large one of 
the breed that will weigh 1,600 pounds. 

I recommend that the standard for mares be 1,400 pounds. 
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The expenses of my Department have been as follows for Judges : 

W.S. Wilcox, $7.50; B. Proctor, $15 ; R. Coykendall, $15; J. W. Parkhurst, $4; J. 
Davidson, $14.45. 

Expense of self and assistant at Burdick House, $34; and expenses of Judges, etc., 
$41,60; making a total of $131.55, against $229.61 in 1884. 


Superintendent Lessiter, of Division D, read the following report: 
DIVISION D—SWINE. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


In Class D, Swine, the number of entries atthe last Fair was 151; last year 315-— 
the low price of pork has no doubt lessened the interest in this department. The entries 
in the several classes are as follows: Berkshires, 11; Essex, 21; Suffolk and Small 
Yorks, 2; Poland Chinas, 74; Chester White and large Yorks, 26; Jersey Reds, 3; 
Fat Hogs, 6; Victorias, non-enumerated, 8. Amount of awards in this division, $460. 

The exhibits generally were very good. I have no recommendations to make. 


Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN LESSITER, 
Superintendent. 


Accepted. 
Superintendent Burrington, of Division EK, read his report, which was ac- 
cepted and referred to the Committee on Premiums: 


DIVISION E— POULTRY. 


To the President and Executiwe Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


As Superintendent of Division E, I submit the following report: 

The number of entries in this Division at the State Fair of 1885 was 249. At the Fair 
in 1884 there were 541 entries, showing a falling off at our last Fair of 292. This may 
be accounted for in part by the fact that application for over one hundred entries was 
made too late to be received under the rules of this Society, and partly on account of 
some large exhibitors at our Fair in former years attending the Illinois State Fair at 
Chicago, held on the same days as our own. 

The amount of premiums offered in this division was $257; amount awarded in the 
regular classes, $178; discretionary, $10; total, $188. 

The exhibit was confined wholly to Michigan breeders, and was in all respects, except 
in numbers, very meritorious. The quality was, I think, far superior to that at any 
former Fair since I have been connected with this Society. Some changes should be 
made in the premium list, which, however, will not add to the amount we have to pay. 
Some entries appear every year in the non-enumerated list, which have become so well 
established that they should be recognized in our regular list. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. Q. A. BURRINGTON, 
Superintendent. 


Superintendent Baxter, of Division N, read his report, which was accepted 
and referred to Committees on Premiums and Rules. 


DIVISION N—ART. 


To the Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


GENTLEMEN—As Superintendent of Division N, Classes 61 and 62, I have the honor to 
report that the entries in Class 61 were unusually numerous, and embraced in both 
professional and amateur lists many paintings of superior excellence. 

Number of entries, 283 ; premiums offered, $562; premiums awarded, $428. 

This includes discretionary premiums recommended and sanctioned by vote of Exec- 
utive Committee during the Fair. 

In Class 62 there were but four entries. Premiums being left discretionary, no pre- 
miums were awarded. In order to secure a creditable exhibition in the professional 
list, inducements in the way of payment for boxing, freight and insurance had to be off- 
ered, as has been customary for several years past. Your committeein charge, after con- 
sulting with the President of the Society, took the responsibility of promising the pay- 
ment of such expenses. He suffered some annoyance and mortification in having bills 
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for such expenses, certified by him as correct, rejected by the Business Committee, 
though the same were subsequently, after full explanation by Superintendent in charge, 


id. 

It may be that this Department has been more expensive than the Executive Commit- 
tee deem advisable. Your Superintendent can only say that he has regarded it asa 
very interesting and valuable feature of our annual Fairs; has always, when in charge, 
given it his constant and undivided attention and endeavored to make the most of it. 

The Viewing Committee, composed of some of the most experienced and competent 
judges in this class of exhibits, have for two successive Fairs suggested a change in 
premium list, placing professional exhibits in a list separate from the amateur list, and 
your Superintendent has on such occasion joined in suchrecommendation. The matter 
has doubtless been overlooked by Committee on Premium List, but I trust the sugges- 
tion will be adopted. It is very discouraging and hardly fair to amateurs to be com- 
pelled to compete with those who, with all the advantages of education and culture, 
have devoted their lives tothe profession. Neither class should be excluded, but should 
not be as now, required to compete in the same class. 

To avoid the annoyance that has arisen by a necessity on the part of the Superintend- 
ent in charge, in order to secure a creditable exhibition in the professional department, 
making promises to pay expenses of boxing, transportation, insurance, etc.—promises 
which may be repudiated by the Business Committee—your Superintendent would sug- 
gest offering for the art collection of paintings, not less in number than 100; a first and 
second premium sufficiently large to meet all such expenses and still prove a stimulus 
to professional artists and collectors to make an exhibit. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. J. BAXTER, 
Superintendent of Division N. 


Superintendent Anderson, of Division M, offered the report of the depart- 
ment as follows: 
DIVISION M—MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


GENTLEMEN—The Superintendent of Division M, Classes 58, 59 and 60, begs leave to 
make the following report : 


Class 58, there were 45 entries; no awards. Classes 59 and 60 no entries were made. 
In Class 58 the display was very satisfactory and very much larger than in former years. 
Exhibitors were well pleased, and from the growth of interest taken it must be perfectly 
satisfactory; therefore I would advise no change in the rules. 

Respectfully submitted, 
M. P. ANDERSON, 
Superintendent, 


Accepted. 


The Secretary read the report of Miss Brow, Superintendent of Division O, 
and Q., as follows: 


DIVISIONS O AND Q—NEEDLE WORK AND CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


To the Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


GENTLEMEN—The display of work in Division O was never finer than at the Fair of 
1885, and will warrant a continuance of this department, which has proved so instruc- 
tive and entertaining. Entries in Division O numbered 443, and premiums awarded 
$263.50. Division Q, entries 30, premiums $18.50. The premium list is quite complete, 
and according to the best judgment 6f your Superintendent, needs no revision at this 
time, excepting the introduction of a clause, stating that work done by sewing-machine 
operators will not be allowed to compete with that done by amateurs. The absence of 
such a rule was the occasion of some confusion and considerable misunderstanding at 
our last Fair. 

The above is respectfully submitted, 

MINNIE H. BROW, 
Superintendent. 


Accepted and referred to Committee on Premiums. 
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The report on manufactured goods, Division L, was presented by Messrs. 
Fralick and Reed. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


The exhibition in some of the classes in this department was full and creditable, in 
others small but mostly good. 

The Hall afforded sufficient and suitable room for all exhibitors, and was well ar- 
ranged. Whole number of entries in Division, 149; whole amount of premiums 
awarded, $142. 

The Division comprises classes 52 to 57, inclusive. 

In class 52, ‘‘Materials,” there were 19 entries, 14 of wool, 5 of flax. The wool ex- 
hibit was very good; premiums awarded on wool, $39. Werecommend that more care- 
ful attention be given to the note attached in the premium list, which reads as follows: 
‘** That the fleece from which the samples are taken, age, sex and breed of the sheep, 
and the breeder’s name be shown on a card attached to each display.” 

Flax, 5 entries, 6 samples exhibited. Some very good; premiums awarded $13. 

Class 538, factory-made goods; no premiums offered; small exhibit. We would recom- 
mend that a liberal first and second premium be offered for the best display of goods of 
their own make of any woolen, cotton or oilcloth factory in this State, as the encourage- 
ment, especially of such manufactures in our State, is very desirable. 

Class 54, articles of dress goods ; no premiums offered ; small, but good exhibit. 

Class 55, articles of leather and india rubber goods. In most of this kind of articles 
the exhibit was small, except in the display of boots and shoes, which was large and 
very good. Premiums awarded, $20; discretionary premiums awarded in this class, $8. 

Class 56, articles of furniture ; display and quality good. Premiums awarded, $62. 

Class 57, stoves, iron work and ornamental concrete works. The display of all kinds 
of stoves, ranges, furnaces, floor tile, mantels, solid bronze, and door trimmings, and 
many other articles of that class of goods, was very large and good. The manu- 
facture of stoves and ranges of all kinds and varieties is a great and impor- 
tant business, especially in the City of Detroit, and in some of the interior towns, the 
goods finding an extensive sale, not only in all parts of our own country, but in foreign 
lands, thereby attesting their superiority. The course adopted some years ago by this 
Society, to offer no premiums on stoves, has resulted in no joss of interest at the Yearly 
Exhibitions of this Society. 

There is a very large class of articles embraced in this division of manufactured 
goods which are yearly exhibited at our Fairs, on which there is no premium offered ; 
but a large share of the articles are valuable products to the manufacturers, and of 
great utility to the consumer, and we recommend that a liberal policy be pursued by 
this Society for their exhibition, by providing ample and proper room and other reason- 
able facilities to such exhibitors in this department. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

HENRY FRALICK, 
F, L. REED, 
Superintendents of Manufactured Goods. 


Accepted and referred to Committee on Premiums. 
Superintendent Hanford read the report of Division I, as follows: 


DIVISION I—FARM IMPLEMENTS, 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


GENTLEMEN—Owing to several quite unfavorable circumstances, it was thought 
by many that the Farm Implements Department would be poorly represented at our 
last State Fair. The low price of wheat and wool for the last two or three years, 
together with the large amount of corn that was imported into the State during the 
winter of 1884, for farmers’ use, caused trade in many lines of agricultural implements 
to fall off quite materially. With this loss of trade came the additional expense ot half 
freight rates to and from the Fair, which we had reason to fear would keep heavy arti- 
cles from coming. ~ We have the pleasure of reporting, however, a very general attend- 
ance of exhibitors, with a full line of implements in the several Classes. Sixty-six 
firms and individuals made 273 entries in time to be printed in the catalogue. Eighty- 
seven firms, many of them the largest exhibitors at the Fair. are only known as mem- 
bers of the Society. Our exhibit was equal in numbers and merit to that of any previ- 
ous Fair, in fact, surpassed them in some points; but when perfection is nearly reached, 
we cannot expect the radical improvement we have seen, since I first had the honor 
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of representing this department as an Executive Member. The Department of Farm 
Implements has at least kept up with the growth of other departments, not only in 
style of articles shown, but in their intrinsic value to the farmers of the State. 

The new rule for the giving out of attendance tickets, adopted at our last winter 
meeting, worked satisfactorily to the exhibitors, and saved the Superintendents a great 
amount of labor in our department. 

There has been considerable discussion in the papers about a Fair Circuit, mostly 
condemning our past arrangements with other State Associations. The arrangements 
that have heretofore been made for our department, enabling exhibitors to ship their 
articles from other States to our Fair, and from here to other Fairs, without being sent 
back to first place of shipment, has certainly worked well for our exhibitors, (however 
it may have affected other departments), and we hope will not be changed without due 
consideration. Exhibitors were generally well pleased with their locations and the 
arrangements of the grounds, very little fault with the water supply and none with the 
shafting. 

And now, before retiring from acting as chairman of this department, I wish to 
express to the Officers and Members of the Executive Committee my great obligation 
for their uniform kindness and courtesy, which one and all have shown me since I first 
took charge of the department, and bespeak for my successor the same kind consider- 
ation. While I have made many mistakes, I have tried to use every exhibitor with 
fairness, and I leave the active management of the division, feeling that I have the 
respect of exhibitors that have been with us so long. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. O. HANFORD, 
Chairman. 


Accepted. 
Superintendent Gilbert presented the following report for Division J: 


DIVISION J—VEHICLES. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


GENTLEMEN— Your Superintendent of Division J, Vehicles, would report as follows: 
There were 209 entries in this department, of which 175 were carriages, sleighs and 
road-carts, requiring covered space, and for the first time in a number of years there 
was room to accommodate them all, and the exhibitors were well pleased. The three 
large tents furnished for the department, measuring over 12,000 feet, floor surface, and 
being nearly five times the amount of space in the buildings heretofore furnished, were 
filled to their utmost, some firms exhibiting over 40 carriagés. The large amount of 
space used would suggest the propriety of limiting the exhibitors in the number of 
vehicles they should exhibit. 
I think the tents used were too large and not sufficiently strong to stand a high wind, 
but if properly made they might be used to good advantage. 
Respectfully, 
JOHN GILBERT, 
Superintendent. 


Accepted and referred to Committee on Premiums. 
Superintendent Gard, of Division H, reported as follows : 


DIVISION H—BEES, HONEY, ETC. 


To the President and Gentlemen of the Executive Committee of the Michigan State Ag- 
ricultural Society: 


As Superintendent of Division H, Bees and Honey, I have the pleasure of submitting 
the following report: There were’ 79 entries and $279 awarded. On account of so many 
bees dying the previous winter the exhibit of honey was not so large as last year. There 
was a large crowd of visitors in Apiary Hall during each day of the Fair, and judging 
from the numerous questions asked in relation to the management of bees, there is a 
growing interest taken in that industry. By request of some of the bee men of the 
State, I procured the assistance of Mr. H. B. Cutting to work up the exhibit and assist 
in the management of the department. I think it was due to his energy and persever- 
ance that the exhibition was so good under such unfavorable circumstances. In con- 
sideration of his valuable services I gave him $10. Both exhibitors and visitors were sat- 
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isfied with the arrangement and management. There were no complaints that came to 
my knowledge. I would recommend that the Society provide a similar, or suitable 
building, and offer the same premiums as heretofore. This growing industry I think 
is entitled to a reasonable share of encouragement from this Society. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
M. J. GARD, 
Superintendent Division H. 


Accepted and referred to Committee on Premiums. 


Mr. Anderson moved that the addresses of the retiring and incoming Presi- 
dents be referred to a committee of five for a division of subjects. 


On motion a recess was taken until 9 A. M. Tuesday. 


J. C. STERLING, 
Secretary. 


SECOND DAY. 


RUSSELL HOUSE, 
DETROIT, Jan. 12th, 1886. § 

The committee resumed its session this morning, President Chamberlain in the chair. 

Roll call and the following members found present : 

President Chamberlain, Messrs. Hanford, Ball, Lessiter, Cobb, Sharp, Hyde, Reed, 
Gard, Burrington, Shoemaker, J. P. Angel, Howard, Young, Butterfield, Gilbert, Ander- 
son, Wells, Baxter, Humphrey, Philips, Fralick, Parsons and the Secretary. 

Moved and supported that the reading of minutes be dispensed with. 

Superintendent Howard, Division C, reported as follows : 


DIVISION C—SHEEFP. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


The Superintendent of division C, Sheep, would respectfully report. The number of 
entries was not as large as the previous year. The number of entries this year was 
three hundred and ninety-three, and the number and awards in the several classes 
were as follows : 


Amount 

Class. Entries. awarded. 
(2 pa ee SPOR An Sie ak Set AE an ane IaME a arian! aa PES 53 $304 00 
FA eae Ue tare FEE) 9 ANC NC ie | ee ee Cn My oe pare ee eee Ph aN md en 58 214 00 
ee ee ee ea eee eA ZR OR Se ene ey ols) Uy AL BL Gece eee len tree re Ome 28 91 00 
2 Gee ee Br ie ere Sere ee EINER ee AEA MELT Ay ALPE fe SES eee 39 134 00 
pen mabe eC Sie) de a A Sans A hee ania has Se ey ea Lp A ell Rata 53 154 00 
OO epee er tintn | ayapeneneper ae See Aa MIt erae Ey Ace pers UNC Me atin Uy eee KG ey eae 60 152 00 
Pd) as yee Pe i in nen es Sy MaRS Sad Aik a ON SLL a ba ee 20 141 00 
5) () PRR pel ra Aa ete Sansra ihe Se) OR Uae a NiaA. “shun tone Sen a fe a ee 25 137 00 
DUIS) 2257 |p ip a 0 eee ae i eed ay INU ASA sy Rel ct aM A OCT OD, OL Ce eer 32 57 00 
So a ane lee oe EAI atiendy SGD Serene eRe His eke Meine vee LARA Ae 25 115 00 
MotalamounitiawarGd Coss eer alee te et ee oe $1,499 00 


At our last Fair, under the rule charging ten cents per pen, many exhibitors secured 
as many pens as they made entries. I think if this rule is continued it will necessitate 
a large expense to the Society, in building a large number of pens more than we do 
under the free pen system. Therefore I wouldrecommend free pens, and that they be 
left in the control of the Superintendent in charge. 

Yours respectfully, 
D. W. HOWARD, 
Superintendent. 
Accepted and referred to Committee on Rules. 
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The Secretary read Superintendent Wood’s report for Division F : 
DIVISION F—FARM AND GARDEN PRODUCTS. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


Division F, Farm and garden Produce and Manufactured Products, reports as follows: 
Class 35, grainand seeds. There were 70 entries; $245 offered ; $179 awarded. I would 
recommend dropping from this class the sample of hops, bushel of any new variety 
of grass seed and display of acollection of several kinds of grain in head with stool and 
roots entire. I would also suggest that in wheat, and perhaps oats, instead of white 
~ and red wheat, I would name the standard varieties and offer a prize of $3, $2 and $1, 
instead of our present list. Corn I would also classify in the standard varieties and 
offer on 12 ears instead of a bushel, and make the premiums accordingly. 

In Class 36 there were offered $281 ; 184 entries ; $221 awarded. In this class I would 
recommend the dropping of collections and name standard varieties. 

In Class 37 there were offered $155; paid $105. In this class I would add a note that 
the same competitor or gardener shall not compete for more than one premium offered. 
If it is best to encourage the raising of new sorts of potatoes and testing a large num- 
ber of varieties by individuals, I would add a premium for such in this class. 

In Class 38 $50 were offered ; $39 awarded. If I were to make any change I would 
take some from single barrels of flour and add to display. There was also a display 
premium paid for county collection of $25, making offered in this department $731, 
and awarded $569. All of which is respectfully submitted. 

A. F, WOOD, 


Superintendent. 
Accepted and referred to committee on premiums. 


Superintendent Shoemaker read his report as follows : 
DIVISION G—DAIRY ARTICLES. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society : 


As Superintendent of Division G, Classes 39, 40 and 41, I would make the following 
report : 

The exhibits of dairy products was not large, but of good quality: there were but 
two entries of cheese; they were of good quality and creditable to the makers. The 
display of creamers and other dairy implements was fine, and proved the chief attrac- 
tion in the hall. The showing of butter and bread was good, though not large; but 
from the way they are obliged to be shown are not much of an attraction to the hall, as 
it consists principally of jars, tubs and bundles of bread, kept closed to avoid handling 
and dirt. There was a small but fine display of maple sugar and syrup. There were 
no exhibits in Class 41; the space was ample and good feeling prevailed. The whole 
number of entries was 100, classed as follows : 


Premiums. 

Class. Entries. . Awarded. 
SORE ean Thee UGE OMEI) mites By, at Dov Jat > ois wins 0 CC MRE er $110 
A) eras x eee Shien es is _ PY Baek RNS acta AGS pee OP ae EA Ska Ry, wee te ee 54 
Aplbeneest Ma pes ioe Poe dish eS hy seal 2) Not placed‘on.exhibitione = 2 2-5 ss= ee 
ROtAlRreniiun See eee eie AP ee BOR ares ee en BOR 22S ie ep ae $164 


Total amount of premiums offered, $219. 
All of which is respectfully submitted, 
J. P. SHOEMAKER, 
Superintendent of Division G. 


Accepted. = 


Superintendent Ball read the following report which was accepted and refer- 
red to Committee on Rules: 


GATES. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


The Superintendent of Gates would respectfully report that general good order pre- 
vailed at the gates, and the gatekeepers were diligent in the discharge of their duties. 
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' The method, as now pursued, of receiving tickets of all kinds at any or all of the gates, 
is of doubtful expediency. The abandonment of the plan adopted a few years ago in 
Detroit, of requiring the attendants’ tickets to be taken at a certain gate, without a more 
extended trial was not good policy. Though not by any means a perfect system, still 
it was generally conceded that it was a vast improvement upon the old system, and did 
much good, and saved money to the Society and largely assisted in preventing the mis- 
use of Attendants’ tickets. Why the plan was abandoned, after so many of the Direct- 
ors spoke favorably of its workings, is as inexplicable as many other things that tran- 
spire in the official transactions of this Society. 

As a financial question, the rules that govern the admission of people to the 
Fairs of the Society, is an important one, and the greatest necessity exists for 
some plan, that shall proportion the receipts of the Fair to the number of people who 
are admitted through its gates, during its continuance. The large number of people 
who are believed to have attended the Fair last fall, and the lightness of the receipts 
at the gates have caused a good deal of comment, and I fear justly so. The question 
arises, What are the causes? They are not to be found in the Treasurer’s department, 
for the Treasurer is charged for every ticket that goes into his possession, and he must 
return every unused ticket to the Financial Committee, and those used must be ac- 
counted for at their face value in money, at the close of the Fair, or before his accounts 
are settled by said Committee, the Treasurer being obliged to make good any or all 
mistakes of his clerks or himself, and being under good and sufficient bonds for the faith- 
ful performance of his duties. We must then look elsewhere for the trouble. After care- 
fully watching the matter for a number of years, and observing the numbers who goin 
at the gates, 1am of the opinion that some part of this real or apparent deficiency is 
due mainly to two causes. First, the large number of complimentary tickets possessed 
by those going through the gates, which the gatekeepers must accept. That the num- 
ber of these tickets used last fall was inordinately large, I know, from the fact, that so 
many were presented at the gates, and accepted. If any doubt exists in the minds of 
the Directors, they can easily satisfy themselves on that point by examining the con- 
tents of the ticket-boxes. By what authority these tickets are so largely distributed, I 
have failed to discover. 

A marked feature in this matter is, that so many are presented by persons living in 
the towns where the Fairs are held, and who by their expensive carriages and equip- 
ments are perfectly able to pay their fares, and who have no more right to these tickets 
than the poorest washer-woman who, if she sees the Fair at all, has to pay her hard- 
earned fifty cents. 

Another cause of this discrepancy arises from the fact that so many attendants’ tick- 
ets are fraudulently used by persons who have no right tothem. That Superintendents 
who issue them are oftentimes imposed upon is true, and it can hardly be avoided; but 
that well-dressed ladies, three in a carriage, of good pattern, drawn by a good horse well 
caparisoned, should go through the gates each presenting a yellow ticket on which there 
is no value, is a glaring fraud; and this is no exceptional case, as any or all of the gate- 
keepers at the main gates will testify. 

The question will be asked, How can this be remedied? The answer is easy: Some 
rule forbidding the printing and use of complimentary tickets to any extent. Make 
somebody responsible for their good use (if necessary at all), and say to whom such 
tickets shall be issued and for what purposes, and you will have taken astep in the right 
direction. 

As to the attendants’ tickets, would say, have one gate where they must be presented 
to be good, and not wide enough to pass a carriage; also that no female be allowed to 
pass the gates with such a ticket, and if presented, take it and keep it, but do not allow 
her to pass on it, for it represents no value. If lady attendants need something to pass 
them, have tickets for their especial use. 

It is no pleasant task to make such a statement, but such are the facts as I see them. 
I have also learned that to get abuses remedied it is necessary to speak plain. I have 
tried honestly and fearlessly to point out two causes which seemed to demand investi- 
gation, and which if true should be remedied; and it will require the best thought of this 
Board to grapple with it in a manner that will stop their future abuse, and at the same 
time be for the best interests of the Society. 

My opinion has not been formed from last fall’s experience alone, but strengthened. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

WILLIAM BALL. 


Superintendent Sharp, of Division P, reported as follows: 
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DIVISION P—MISCELLANEOUS. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


GENTLEMEN—The undersigned Superintendent of Division P, Miscellaneous Depart- 
ment, would respectfully report as follows: 

The number of entries in Class 68 were 25, and in Class 69, 19; total entries, 44. The 
premiums awarded in Class 68 were $15; and in Class 69, $5; total $20. The number of 
entries was only two more than one-half the number for the Fair of 1884; the reason 
therefor the Superintendent is unable to give, having heard none assigned by exhibitors 
or officers. Not having seen the exhibits in 1884 or prior thereto, he cannot state how 
the exhibit compared with former years; he can only say that both as to kind and 
quantity it was a disappointment to him. There are 54 articles enumerated in the 
premium list and 44 cash premiums and two medals offered, yet there were only six 
entries of any of those articles, and in none of them any competition. Of those six 
entries only one could compete for premiums because of improper entry. 

The space allotted to the department was more than ample for its needs, yet not 
entirely satisfactory to some of the exhibitors. To such of those, permission was given 
to find a place for themselves in other departments. The trouble in hunting up those 
exhibitors for the viewing Committee was offset by the satisfaction of knowing that 
they had been helping fill up the vacant places in some other department. 

The Superintendent, having had only the experience gained at the Fair of 1885, does 
not feel at liberty to offer any suggestions or recommendations having for their object 
the improvement of the department in the future, to a body of men who have grown 
grey in the service of this Society, and feels that his duty is done by reporting the facts, 
confident the remedy, if any is desired, will be evolved from the experience of your 
honorable body. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN C. SHARP, 
Superintendent. 


Accepted and referred to Committee on Premiums. 


Chief Marshal Hyde reported as follows : 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


We respectfully submit the following brief report : At the last State Fair, held at Kal- 
amazoo, we seemed to get along without any especial hard work. There was no lack 
of time for getting through with those branches or departments of the exhibition com- 
ing directly under our supervision. In fact, the horse and cattle departments are so 
thoroughly systematized under our well arranged programme, that we find no trouble 
in keeping up with the work, provided that our excellent and efficient Superintendents 
in those departments give us good, fairly alive judges. We mean men that have an 
eye to business. who, having reached a decision will say so, and thereby largely aid in 
dispatching the work we have to do. The above remark is not made in a fault-finding 
spirit, by any means. We have had some of the best judges in the country, willingly 
devoting their time to promoting the best interests of the Society we represent. The 
work in our department is made comparatively easy by our efficient and experienced 
Assistant Marshals, Messrs. Hodge, Hinds and Kelsey, each and every one of them 
capable of managing any exhibition held on the Fair grounds. 

The percentage of order-loving people in large public gatherings in Michigan so far 
outnumbers any other element that they only want to know what is reasonably asked 
of them to render a cheerful compliance. 

Aa Oo EY DES 
Chief Marshal. 


Report accepted. 


Superintendent Cobb reported as Superintendent of Police. 
POLICE. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society : 


Your Committee on Police would report as follows : 

We employed about 35 police and watchmen for day and night work ; it required 
more men this year, as we got but little help from the city, except for special duty, and 
that was very promptly furnished when asked for. This report will include the night 
watch and police, as well as day police. The price paid per day was*$1.50, with a few 
exceptions, where more was paid for extra services. There was not a single arrest 
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made for drunkenness on the ground, and the only arrests made were for breaking into 
the grounds unlawfully. 

Your committee realizes the fact that a great amount of trouble was saved the Police 
Department by the strict adherence to the rule made by the Executive Committee that 
they would not lease any booth for purposes of selling any kind of spirits, and if any 
liquors were kept on sale on the grounds, it was not ina place so rented by the Busi- 
ness Committee or their agent. The grounds were cleared at 6 o’clock, or soon 
after, at which time the night police were stationed, and general good order prevailed, 
as far as your committee can report. 

Your committee take pleasure in saying the Mayor and Common Council of the City 
of Kalamazoo aided them promptly whenever called upon to do so. 

The expense shown in this department may seem large, but when it is understood 
that it embraces all the men that were employed to watch the fences and do all extra 
work, in the buildings and out of them, it will show why so many men were employed. 
Your committee would say further that the services rendered by Mr. Chas. Jennings 
was most valuable, and was highly appreciated by the Superintendent. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. H COBB, 
Superintendent. 


Report accepted. 

President Chamberlain appo nted the following committees : 

On Premiums—Messrs. I. H. Butterfield, Charles W. Young, Henry Fra- 
lick, J. P. Shoemaker, D. W. Howard, John C. Sharp, and Geo. W. Phillips. 

On Presidents’ Addresses—Messers. M. P. Anderson, W. J. Baxter, J. Q. A. 
Burrington, H. O. Hanford and F. L. Reed. 

Upon motion of Mr Lessiter, the report recommending a discretionary 
premium of $20 on Victoria Swine, tabled at a meeting of the committee on 
September 18th, was taken up. It was moved and supported that the recom- 
mendation of the Superintendent be adopted. 

The motion was carried by the following vote : 

Yeas—President Chamberlain, Messrs. Ball, Lessiter, Cobb, Sharp, Hyde, 
Reed, Burrington, Shoemaker, J. P., Howard, Young, Butterfield, Anderson, 
Wells, Baxter, Humphrey, Phillips—17%. 

Nays—Messrs. Hanford, Gard, Angel, Fralick, Parsons—?. 

Mr. Humphrey was called to the chair. 

President Chamberlain tendered his resignation as a member of the Commit- 
tee, and recommended as his successor Mr. J. M. Turner, of Lansing. 

Upon motion the resignation was acccepted and the recommendation tabled. 

Mr. Sharp moved that we proceed to the election of a member to fill the 
vacancy caused by Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation. 

Carried. 

Messrs Wells and Sharp were appointed tellers. 

Result of the ballot: 


Jamessiehurnerrecelveds 2 5. eee see ae Ce ie Wee bo ee 18 
Henry Chamberlain. received ..51- 325.222 122522 Bee eee ee 2 
RICH ATGMMTOOLEsPECEIVEG Sse ee mete ys ee ee ee ey ee a ae ee 2 

otal 252 2 Boo aes Sk See ee aac © eS ae ae 22 


Mr. Turner was declare | duly elected, and the Secretary instructed to notify 
him of his election. 

Mr. Parsons announced to the Committe: that Messrs. Whitney and Mce- 
Knight had tendered the members tickets to the theatre for this evening. 

Upon motion of Mr. Cobb the invitation was accepted with thanks. 

Upon motion a recess was taken, to meet at 2 o’clock P. M. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Committee reassembled at 2 o’clock, President Chamberlain in the 
chair. 

Roll called. 

Present, President Chamberlain, Treasurer Dean, Messrs. Hanford, Ball, 
Lessiter, Cobb, Sharp, Hyde, Reed, Gard, Burrington, Shoemaker, J. P., Angel, 
Howard, Young, Butterfield, Gilbert, Anderson, Wells, Baxter, Humphrey, 
Phillips, Fralick, Parsons and the Secretary. 


The President announced the following standing committees: 


Committee on Rules—Messrs. Ball, Hyde and Angel. 
Committee on Finance—Messrs. Anderson, Wells and Lessiter. 
Committee on Printing—Messrs. Dean, Sterling and Baxter. 


Treasurer Dean reported as follows : 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Fair held at Kalamazoo, September, 1885. 


RECEIPTS. 
January, isco. Balance cash.onvhand 4-123 -2 f2e eae oe eee $15,086 03 
RECEIPTS DURING THE CURRENT YEAR. 
Membership Certificates: 2222 22-22 S222 222 2. ses $695 00 
IAcimission! (Gates) heer) 2 aces OI eee 15,039 15 
W. H. Cobb, Chairman : 
Groundrandssoothehentes a. s2— teens aes eee see ere 1,605 90 
(WHECKMROOTIIS As eee ES Se SO Dee eee 54 95 
SUT Gs eee ene Pr Rin EOn Beg eee ge Pe ee aed 2 46 10—$17,441 10 
J. C. Sterling, Pees 
SHRI ReT ah thee ae ees se Se a eee eS 396 30 
SaletoteCatalos wes sis Mike ee eer esas es aes Sa 22 20 
Life Membership EN Ea 2 RE) Sheek eB Res Bee eee eye A LSE 10 00— 428 50 
Sale $3,000)US. Bonds: -Premiumy 235) =e 880 00 
ImterestvA CCOUM IAs ver Me ope SA ee Ss ee Ts 400 00-$19,149 60 
$34,235 63 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
IBusmess: Orderssense sae eo oe sees IRS ery oe 0 A $12,842 07 
iPTemMsiUMeGneckse sss ga vena Swe aS Gee et eee ee 10,497 00 
% 6 SSAC cree eee es lel cy oa ean eee elo ee 8 00 
ont cul Gunale rem runriay © 6G Keperra 999 75 
Balanceieashton Mande cesta) ays at eke ee SL Ray el ee ae 9,888 81- 


——-—_—— $34,285 63 


Notr—Of the above balance cash on hand, there is invested in the name of the 
Society six thousand dollars, (face value) in four (4) per cent. registered United States 
bonds, 

A. J. DEAN, 
Treasurer. 
Accepted and referred to Committee on Finance. 


Mr. Fralick was called to thé chair. 
Superintendent Chamberlain, of Division K, made his report as follows: 
DIVISION K.—MACHINERY. 


To the Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society : 


GENTLEMEN—As Superintendent of Division K, I have to report a very meagre 
exhibit in this department for two years, and am of the Opinion it would be well for the 
Society to offer a liberal premium for the best display in Class 50. A good exhibit in 
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this department would be interesting, and I think it might be an inducement to manu- 
factures to make a display if such a premium was offered. 
Respectfully submitted, 
WM. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Accepted and referred to the Committee on Premiums. 


President Wells, of the State Board of Agriculture, extended an invitation 
to the committee to visit the State Agricultural College during the summer. 

On motion the invitation was accepted, the time for such visit to be named 
by the President, Secretary, and ‘Treasurer. 

The Committee on the Presidents’ addresses offered the following report: 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


Your Committee to whom were referred the addresses of the retiring and incoming 
President for distribution, would respectfully recommend: 

First—So much of said addresses as refers to licensing side-shows and entertainments 
be referred to the Business Committee. 

Second—That so much as refers to striking out the third and fourth Premiums be re- 
ferred to Committee on Premium Lists. 

Third—That so much as refers to the nomination and election of officers and to the 
retention or dropping of ex-Presidents from membership of executive committee, be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules; that if on examination any change is deemed advis- 
able they may recommend the same and amend the rules accordingly. 

Fourth—So much as refers to the relations of the State Society to the Agricultural 
College, be referred to Committee on Agricultural College. 

Fifth—So much as refers to State Fairs Circuit, referring to the relations of this So- 
ciety with other State societies, be referred to a special committee of three, to be here- 
after appointed by the President. 

Sixth—So much as refers to State Horticultural Society be referred to a special com- 
mittee of three, to consult with a like committee from the Horticultural Society when 
appointed, and to report. 

Seventh—So much as refers to putting the several departments under a single Super- 
intendent for the week previous to the Fair, be referred to Committee on Rules—to ex- 
amine into the feasibility and advisability of the change, and report by rule or other- 
wise. 

Eighth—The matter of establishing one or more places for permanently holding the 
Fair, be referred to the Special Committee heretofore appointed for that purpose. 

That said Committee be instructed, in case they recommend a permanent location, to 
further report whether it is advisable to ask State aid, and the method of asking the 
same. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

M. P. ANDERSON. 

W. J. BAXTER. 

H. O. HANFORD. 

J. Q. A. BURRINGTON, 
F. L. REED. 


It was moved and supported that the report be accepted and adopted, with 
the exception of so much of it as relates to the question of permanent location. 

The motion prevailed. 

It was then moved and supported that that part of the report relating to 
permanent location be laid upon the table. 

Upon motion the Committee on Permanent Location, appointed at last win- 
ter meeting, was discharged. 

Mr. Sharp moyed that a committee of five, of which the President shall be 
chairman, be appointed on permanent location. 

Carried. 

Mr. Baxter then moved that the Committee on Permanent Location be re- 
quested to report at this meeting upon the advisability of locating permanently 
in one or more places. 

Carried. 

Recess until 9 o’clock Wednesday morning was then yoted. 
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THIRD DAY. 
RussELL House, 
Detroit, January 13, 1886. 


The Executive Committee resumed its session at 9 o’clock A. M. as per 
recess taken. President Chamberlain in the chair. 

Present—President Chamberlain, Treasurer Dean, Messrs. Rising, Hanford, 
Ball, Less'ter, Cobb, Sharp, Hyde, Reed, Gard, Burrington, Wood, J. P. Shoe- 
maker, Angel, Howard, Young, Butterfield, Gilbert, Anderson, Wells, Baxter, 
Phillips, Fralick, Parsons and the Secretary. 

The President announced the following special Committee on Permanent 
Location—Messrs. Ball, Dean, Hyde, Wells and Parsons. 

On that part of the President’s addresses relating to the State Horticultural 
Society—Messrs. Hanford, Cobb and Reed. 

The Secretary read a communication from Alexander Edmonds and Boody 
& Lee, asking that Ayrshire cattle be given a place in the Premium List, on an 
equal footing with other breeds. 

The communication was, on motion, received and referred to the Committee 
on Premiums. 

The Finance Committee reported as follows: 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society : 


GENTLEMEN—Your committee to whom was referred the report of the Treasurer, 
would state that they have made a careful examination of the same, have compared 
and examined the vouchers, finding the account with this Society correct as reported 
by him. We would further state he has furnished bonds to the amount of $30,000, 
which have been approved by us. During the past year the Treasurer has negotiated 
the sale of $4,000 of the $10,000 4 per cent. government bonds, and as they were regis- 
tered in the name of this Society we recommend that a resolution be passed ratifying 
the sale. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

M. P. ANDERSON, 

FRANKLIN WELLS, 

D. W. HOWARD, 
Committee on Finance. 


Accepted and adopted. 


Mr. Anderson offered the following: 

Resolved, That the Treasurer be and is hereby authorized to negotiate the sale of 
$1,000 or more of the government bonds now in his hands, when in his judgment it 
seems necessary. 

Adopted by the following vote: 

Yeas--President Chamberlain, Messrs. Rising, Hanford, Ball, Lessiter, Cobb, 
Hyde, Reed, Burrington, Wood, Shoemaker, J. P., Angel, Howard, Young, 
Butterfield, Gilbert, Anderson, Baxter, Phillips, Fralick, Parsons—21. 

Nays—Sharp, Gard, Wells—3. 

Superintendent Rising, of Forage Department, reported verbally that he had 
no recommendations to offer. 

The committee then took a recess until 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 2 o’clock, President Chamberlain in the 
chair. 
Quorum present. 
29 
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Mr. Anderson, chairman of the Committee on Finance read the following 
reports: 
To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


GENTLEMEN— Your Committee to whom was referred the accounts of the Business 
Committee, would respectfully report that they have made a careful examination of 
the same and found them correct as reported. 

M. P. ANDERSON, 

FRANKLIN WELLS, 

D. W. HOWARD, 
Committee on Finance. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society : 


GENTLEMEN— Your committee to whom was referred the account of the Secretary, 
would state that upon careful examination of his books and vouchers we found them 
correct as reported. 

We also state that his bond tothe amount of $1,000 has been examined and approved. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

M. P. ANDERSON, 
FRANKLIN WELLS, 
D. W. HOWARD, 
Committee on Finance. 
Reports accepted and adopted. 


The committee then took a recess until 7 o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Committee met at 7 o’clock, according to recess taken, President Cham- 
berlain in the chair. 

The roll was called and the following were present: President Chamberlain, 
Treasurer Dean, Messrs. Rising, Hanford, Ball, Lessiter, Cobb, Sharp, Hyde, 
Reed, Gard, Burrington, Shoemaker, J. P., Angel, How ard Young, Butterfield, 
Gilbert, Anderson, Wells, Baxter, Humphrey, Phillips, Fralick, Parsons, and 
the Secretary. 

The report of the Horticultural Department was presented and accepted. 

The Committee on Premiums offered the following: 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


Your Committee on Premium List, to whom was referred the revision of the list and 
the recommendations of the President and Executive Superintendents, have had the 
same under consideration and submit the accompanying report. 

It may be proper to state, in presenting this report, ‘that the committee in rev ising 
the list have kept in view a ‘slight decrease of moneys offered, at the same time diversi- 
fying rather than restricting or impairing the list. 

It is also proper to state that the committee are unanimous in making this report with 
the exception of that part striking out competition open to the world, which was adopted 
by a majority vote. 

I, H. BUTTERFIELD. 
C. W. YOUNG. 
HENRY FRALICK. 
J. P. SHOEMAKER. 


Mr. Hanford moved that the report be taken up and passed upon section by 
section. 

Carried. 

Mr. Gilbert moved to adopt the report relative to Division A, excepting that 
part restricting the entries to Michigan cattle only. 

It was then moyed and supported that the balance of the report referring to - 
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Departments of Live Stock and Poultry, excepting the recommendation to strike 
out the words ‘‘open to the world” be taken up. 

The report of the committee relating to Division F was, on motion, adopted. 

Mr. Gilbert moved to strike out so much of the report as refers to freight 
rates of Division O. 

Carried. 

Moved to adopt the balance of the report. 

Carried. 

Mr. Gilbert moved to adopt that part of the report recommending the strik- 
ing out of the words “open to the world.” 

Mr. Gilbert then offered an amendment, which was lost. 

A yea and nay vote was then taken on Mr. Gilbert’s motion, and the motion 
adopted by the following vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Rising, Hanford, Ball, Lessiter, Cobb, Sharp, Hyde, Reed, Gard, 
Burrington, Shoemaker, J. P., Angel, Butterfield, Wells, Phillips—15. 

Nays—President Chamberlain, Treasurer Dean, Messrs. Howard, Young, 
Gilbert, Baxter, Humphrey, Fralick, Parsons—9. 

On motion of Mr. Gilbert it was 


Resolved, That all cattle which have been exhibited at any show or Fair outside of 
Michigan within a year shall be excluded from competition. 


The Committee on Rules reported through their Chairman, Mr. Ball, recom- 
mend ng the adoption of last year’s rules, with the following changes and ad- 
ditions: 

See. 8, Article III.—Strike out all relative to messengers. 

Article IV., Booths and Shows—Substitute ‘‘ All persons renting booths or stands or 
privileges to sell goods or articles on the grounds of the Society shall be entitled to one 
admission ticket for every two dollars paid for rental.” 

Strike out Section 1 of Article [X.; substitute for paragraph 1, Sec. 15, Article IX., 
the following: 

Sec. 15. ["1. The printing of complimentary tickets is hereby authorized in such 
numbers as the President may think advisable for the best management of the Society; 
regard being had to strict economy. The President shall be the custodian of such tick- 
ets, and shall, at the winter meeting of the Society following, report how many were 
printed and how many were used. Paragraph 1 to be paragraph 2; paragraph 2 changed 
to paragraph 3; and the following added to paragraph 3. ‘‘ The President shall be the 
custodian of these tickets, and shall keep an accurate account of all such tickets given 
out, and to whom.” 

Substitute for paragraph 4. ‘‘A separate gate shall be located near the main entrance 
to the grounds, at which gate all attendants’ tickets must be presented to be of value; 
such tickets being of no value at any other gate except tickets for teams with supplies. 

‘The color of attendants’ tickets for gentlemen must be yellow, and if presented by a 
lady, will not be accepted at any gate. The color of attendants’ tickets for ladies must 
be red, and if presented by any gentleman, will not be accepted at any gate.” 

On special rules on cattle, strike out the words, ‘‘Competition open to the world.” 


The committee also recommended the appointment of one Superintendent to 
allot all space to exhibitors in Divisions F, G, H, K, ,L M, N, O, P, Q. 

After some discussion, Mr. Ball moved that the recommendation be not con- 
curred in. 

Carried. : 

The report of the Committee on Rules was then on motion adopted as 
amended. 

Mr. Dean moved that the next annual Fair commence on Monday, September 
20, to continue five days. 

Carried. 
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The committee on that part of the President’s address relative to permanent. 
location, reported as follows : 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


The committee to whom was referred the subject of location of the Fairs of this 
Society, respectfully report in brief that, believing that after having pursued the migra- 
tory plan, so long as the necessity exists prominently, as an educator, from the fact of 
so many excellent societies existing in all the more improved parts of the State; and 
that by the moving system so much money is expended for building, aad the amount 
received for them being so small that it does not seem good financial policy to continue 
the migratory plan; therefore, 

Resolved, That measures be immediately taken by the Michigan State Agricultural 
Society to secure a permanent location for holding its annual Fairs. 

WILLIAM BALL. 
PHILO PARSONS. 
A. J. DEAN. 
FRANKLIN WELLS. 
ALO EL YIDE: 


Accepted and adopted. 
Mr. Butterfield moved that the following rule be added relative to Class 37: 


“That no competitor or gardener shall make more than one entry for the same 
premium.” 


Mr. Anderson moved that a committee of three on permanent location be 
appointed. 

Mr. Dean moved to amend by adding the President to the committee. 

After a lengthy discussion, in which most of the members participated, Mr. 
Ball offered as asubstitute, that “A committee of five on permanent location be 
appinted, the President to be one of the number.” 

Carried. 

Mr. Dean moyed to reconsider the vote fixing the dates of the annual Fair. 

The motion prevailed. 

On motion of Mr. Dean, the resolution was then tabled until morning. 

The following communication was received from Mr. Cobb: 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 


GENTLEMEN—I desire at this time to tender my resignation as a member of this 
Board, and ask that it be accepted, and that I shall be discharged from further duty. 


Respectfully, 
W. Hi: COBB: 
Detroit, January 13, 1886. 
On motion of Mr. Hyde, Mr. Cobb’s resignation was laid upon the table. 
The committee then adjourned to meet on Thursday morning at 9 o’clock. 


FOURTH DAY. 


RussELL House, 
Derroit, January 14, 1886. 


The Executive Committee met pursuant to adjournment. President Cham- 
berlain in the chair. 

Roll call: President Chamberlain, Treasurer Dean, Messrs. Rising, Han- 
ford, Ball, Lessiter, Cobb, Sharp, Hyde, Reed, Gard, Burrington, Shoemaker, 
J. P., Angel, Howard, Young, Butterfield, Gilbert, Anderson, Wells, Baxter, 
Humphrey, Phillips, Fralick, Parsons, and the Secretary. 

Upon motion the approving of minutes was deferred. 
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Moved and supported to take from the table Mr. Dean’s resolution naming 
date for the next Fair. 

The motion prevailed. 

Mr. Dean then offered as a substitute that the annual Fair be held com- 
mencing September 13, and continuing five days. 

Carried. 

The following resolution offered by Mr. Butterfield was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this committee are due and are hereby extended to Mr. 


C. J. Whitney and Prof. McKnight for the very excellent entertainment afforded them 
by these gentlemen on Tuesday Evening. 


Mr. Parsons offered the following: 


Resolved, That so far as practical, the various departments comprising the exhibition 
of the State Agricultural Society be placed in charge of members of the Executive 
‘Committee of said Society. 


Adopted. 


Mr. Fralick moved to reconsider the vote adopting Mr. Parsons’ resolution. 

Lost. 

On motion of Mr. Gilbert, it was: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Permanent Location be instructed to take such 
steps as they may deem necessary to ascertain what propositions, if any, toward such 
permanent location can be obtained. And if in their judgment, sufficient inducements 
are offered to warrant them in calling a meeting of the Executive Committee, that they 
do so; if not, to notify the Locating Committee in time for them to locate the next 
annual Fair. 

The President announced as Committee on Permanent Location, Messrs. E. 
0. Humphrey, Henry Fralick, Michael Shoemaker and W. L. Webber. (Pres- 
ident Chamberlain, a member by resolution creating the Committee. ) 

Mr. Fralick asked to be excused from serving on the Committee, giving rea 
sons, etc. 

On motion, Mr. Fralick was excused, and Mr. Wm. Ball appointed in his 
stead. 

Mr. Gilbert moved that the Business Committee, President, Secretary, T'reas- 
urer and Chairman of the Transportation Committee be appointed a Committee 
on Location. 

Carried. 

Mr. Butterfield moved that 500 catalogues of entries in Divisions A, B, C, 
D, H, and I, be printed and offered for sale during the Fair at 10 cents each. 

Moved by Mr. Young to omit Division I. 

The motion, as amended, carried. 

Mr. Phillips moved to reconsider the vote. 

Carried. 

On motion of Mr. Hanford the motion authorizing the publishing of cata- 
logues was tabled. 

Moyed and supported to reconsider the yote adopting the report of the 
Committee on Premiums. 
The motion was lost. 

The President announced the following standing Committees : 

Business Committee—Messrs. Hyde, Sharp, Hanford. 

Transportation Committee—Messrs. Cobb, Turner, Gilbert. 

The Committee then voted a recess of 30 minutes. 


Committee resumed business. 
Mr. Lessiter moved to take Mr. Cobb’s resignation from the table. 
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Carried. 

Moved and supported that the resignation be accepted. 

A rising vote was taken and the motion lost, every member present voting 
no. 

Upon motion of Mr. Gilbert, the President and Treasurer were appointed a 
committee to prepare a testimonial for Mr. Cobb, for valuable services render- 
ed. 

The Committee on Presidents Address, relating to the Horticultural Society, 
reported as follows: 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 
Your Committee, to whom was referred so much of the President’s address as related 
to the Horticultural Society, would respectfully report that they have conferred with a 
like committee from the Horticultural Society, and would recommend that said Society 
be invited to exhibit with us at the State Fair of 1886, and that the Treasurer of this. . 
Society be authorized to pay to said Society the sum of $800, for premiums, and $1,200 
for expenses, on the same terms and conditions as last year: Provided, The said Horti- 
cultural Society accept the above invitation within sixty days. 
Respectfully submitted, 

H. O. HANFORD. 

W.. EL COBB: 

F. L. REED. 

Report accepted and adopted. 

Moved and supported, that if the proposition is not accepted by the State 
Horticultural Society, the premium list of that department for 1884 be adopted 
as the list for this year, and the President appoint a Superintendent for the 
department. 

Carried. 

The President announced the following Committees and Superintendents: 


EXECUTIVE SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Cattle—l. H. Butterfield. 

Horses—George W. Phillips. 

Sheep—D. W. Howard. 

Swine—John Lessiter. 

Poultry—J. Q. A. Burrington. 

Farm and Garden Products—Amos Wood. 

Dairy—J. P. Shoemaker. 

Bees, Honey, etc.—M. J. Gard. 

Farm Implements—Chas. W. Young, Abel Angel, H. O. Hanford. 
Vehicles—¥. L. Reed. 

Machinery—J ohn Gilbert. 

Manufactures—Ueury Fralick. 

Music, Sewing Machines, etc.—M. P. Anderson. 

Art—W. J. Baxter. 

Needlework—Philo Parsons. 

Miscellaneous—Franklin Wells. 

Children’s Department—Philo Parsons. 

Gates—Wm. Ball. 

Police—John C. Sharp. 

Horage—k. W. Rising. 

Committee on Leception—Philo Parsons, E. O. Humphrey, Wm. L. Webber. 
Committee on Programme—G. W. Phillips, I. H. Butterfield, D. W. Howard. 
Greneral Superintendent— Wm. Cobb. 

Chief Marshal—A. O. Hyde. 
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Mr. Baxter asked to be excused from serving as Superintendent of Art 
Department. 

Moyed and supported that Mr. Baxter be not excused. 

The motion prevailed. 

The contract with Kalamazoo was read by Mr. Cobb. Mr. Humphrey, 
appointed to settle with Col. Stockbridge the question of ownership of build- 
ings on the Kalamazoo Fair grounds, reported that he had settled with Col. 
Stockbridge, and had given him the following named buildings for the $4,000 
subseribed, as per contract : 


NG CIMOMMVAIn Fall MhOxdGae ees ee Re te ee eee Bt PLS Sed eel $1,080 00 
PATGICIN DIO Me LT Tiee Eo en (OAC tyes oe vae cea ce cee ike ec ey Wie eu eye ie caves) ey eS 540 00 
/Ncaeg Wi aRon ay Wes eT AL HET UE a 0 oes Eo le a ES ies a es ae cae 360 00 
AMICI ORLOOIIN. LGOMOo s teee ise aber cere ans we tel teed Be BEE ee eps bilpet er oe alee 175 00 
WATCH A COUUAL 6 LOXAG EEE eae ee ere on Oe Re a eRe er TASS 175 00 
RICO ii CGoe ere chee keer me el a RES ee ie ieee cee 101 25 
IBresstROOMe == 22-4 ese eee NESUU ee ee ee ae AL ho RES ep ee wy SES 106 97 
Mominee HOURG es a2 oe eA eh eee SEL Rise ere! cee ok che Aue See 480 00 
IP hacatwerstallsn@ pace Nee ena es pln Seti ee, Jee Bea Se eee 500 00 
167 sheep and swine pens @ $3 (s. w. corner grounds). _-__.-.--------------- 500 00 


Mr. James M. Turner, member elected on Tuesday last, was introduced and 
took his seat with the Committee. 

Mr. Humphrey read a letter from Mayor DeYoe, of Kalamazoo, inviting the 
Society to hold its next Fair at Kalamazoo. 

On motion, the Treasurer was instructed to collect the balance ($100) due 
on Kalamazoo contract. 

On motion, a recess until 2 o’clock was voted. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Mr. Wells moved that the members of the Transportation Committee, Messrs. 
Turner and Gilbert, be added to the Committee on Location. 

Carried. 

Mr. Parsons, Chairman of the Reception Committee, reported as follows: 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society: 

The Committee on Reception are gratified in reporting that the Society had the pleas- 
ure of receiving a number of distinguished guests at its annual meeting in Kalamazoo, 
notably Senator Palmer, Governor Alger, Cyrus G. Luce, the veteran Agriculturist, 
Charles T, Gorham, and numerous other persons who honored themselves by their pres- 
ence at this our annual gathering, as well as the Society, and who expressed unqualified 
gratification in witnessing the magnificent display of the material interests and evidences 
of prosperity and growing wealth of the great State of Michigan. 

PHILO PARSONS, 
Chairman, 

Accepted and adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Parsons the President was authorized to fill vacancies that 
may occur in the Committee on Permanent Location. 

The same gentleman read a letter from the President of the Ohio State Board 
of Agriculture fayoring a perménent location. 


On motion the Committee adjourned sine die. 
WM. CHAMBERLAIN, 
President. 
J. C. STERLING, ‘ 
Secretary. 
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OFFICIAL LIST OF PREMIUMS AWARDED AT THE THIRTY- 
SEVENTH ANNUAL FAIR OF THE SOCIETY HELD AT 
KALAMAZOO, SEPTEMBER 14 TO 18, 1885. 


DIVISION A—CATTLE. 


CLASS 1—SHORTHORNS. 


Best bull four years old or over, J. R. Anderson & Son, Anderson, Ohio------ $25 09 
Odido eH Herinds Stantone. 2-22.50 22) eee os eee ee ee 20 00 
Batdos Moore @ Sanborn ist Claire ss eee seat 2k ee ere eres tee 15 09 
AG Ha see Ae His: VO OC VE ASOT eee rs ee a ore 10 00 

Best bull three years old, W. E. Boyden, Delhi Mills_----....---------------- 20 00 
Qdidowli, WncaOs Barnes) By TOD oa... sae eee ae a RE ape oh ese 15 00 

Best bull two years old, EH. A. Bissell, Richland “©: -=-2--2_ 2224222 22s eae 20 00 
2d do., D. C. Reed, ‘Kalamazoo, Nw i ipera!, Seie ye Oo he 0 eee 2 ey ae ee Cee 15 00 
3d do., O. Snow & Son, Kalaiiazoo ue the poo ah oan WRT ween 10 00 
4th do., J. M. Turner, ‘Lansing IEE Lo tees ee er SO oN We eres NPE ae, ae Aa 5 00 

Best bull one year old; Jno. Lessiter, Jersey 2. ----= 2-22 == 8s eee 15 00 
Vdlidory Orb Moores ot. Clalvee -9.9.2 > Maa Dae ae oak a eee 10 00 
Scio de burner bamsing echo ee et Re ee eee ee 5 00 
ANTS Colo WiKeYorRece'g ermal aormaly toiry Olen Se os ee eo eo aes 3 00 

Best bull calf under one year, 'W. E. Boyden, Delhi Mills---_. --- pent He eS Sree ae 12 00 
2d do., J. R. Anderson & Son, Anderson, Ohio-------- Se Awa FN ete eas ae a 8 00 
Sdidos7G: Be Moores Sb.) @ lair 2 ee ie ne ee ee oe eee eee 5 00 
4th do., PAEU ES WiOOG st MIaSON = mtn Mics meu Bay cera Nena sic ie = ewe eee eee oe 3 00 

Best cow four years old or.over, J. M. Turner, Lansing!--2__-2 2-2 == 22-22-25 25 00 
2d do., J. R. Anderson & Son, Anderson, TOMO e ee al ee eee 20 00 
3d do., W. E. Boyden, Delhi Mills.____-- Cat ROE Bie oe ae aha ts & eee 15 00 
4th do., ERs AHinds Stanton’ fee. pone se Se ee oe ee eee 10 00 

Best cow three years old, 'G. W. Judson, SGhoolcraltic Ultra Ee) iene 20 00 
2d do., O. Snow & Son, iKalamaz00 206 = ene eee Phe, one fem ica ee 8 15 00 
3d do, W. E. Boyden, Delhi: Millis se ihe vee, eto seen NN ge ne 10 00 
Athido.. 2A. Elosner, North) Harimin otone eee ose see ae ee 5 00 

Best heifer two years old, W. E. Boyden, Methi (Millis? 22) sateen eee 20 00 
2d do., J. R. Anderson & Son Anderson © 105 15 00 
3d do., W. E. Boyden, Delhi Mills); (eavicl ts (ee een ik a eeanbee 10 00 
4th do., CH Sitoore:s (St; Glairs2) £2), Sa ie te See erat ae eee 5 00 

Best yearling heifer, G. W. Judson, Schoolcraft--_-------.-.------------------ 15 00 
6h Olay (Orley Ni lexorgen tei, Olena SEN ee eee oeeeeee bi easeee oe 10 00 
Sdidon Jen. Anderson &% son, Anderson, Ohios2= 222: 222520225 -2-- = 5 00 
4th do., E. A. Bissell, Richland et maw eas een ees 6h apie ieee 3 00 

Best heifer calf under one year, W. E. Boyden, Delia Mill sae eee yee 12 00 
abd Gail. WEL Helinds si Stanton ae 9s oe. Ses owe poe. Aes ee eee eee 8 00 
3d do., G. W. Judson, Schooleratteenc oe os ee See ee ee ee ee en 5 00 
AGG OM AO WSO] GSI SOLS Hall 1a 27,00 ee ees a 3 00 

Bestiherd) of Shorthorns ©; be Moores ot. @laire. peee= ssa) soe -eaene ee 40 00 
DakGOs Wa Eee boy del DelnT Mas 2a ssp Se ee ee 30 00 
Stoo ees tl shinds otantOl: eee hac oe eas, eee ee eee eee 25 00 
4th do., JORNPLESSILEL, J OESCY aes Seem oe ee ee ee ee 20 00 

Best Shorthorn bull and four of his get, sweepstakes, Moore & Sanborn, St. 

CUE NTT ge i tes nh Ole ari ap ILS arene cma cain, Zuo Oe aE eet BERG eS Meet es 20 00 
Pato EH. sek imds: Stanton. =. ees tee a ee Se eee 12 00 
3d do., INE ANVOOd.WMasOne= 52h So ee eee ae eee enee eee = 8 00 


CLASS 2—DEVONS. 


Best bull four years old or over, D. J. Whitmore & Co., Casstown, Ohio-_----- $25 00 
Rudo. neh Doney. SaCksOn 22 2 WU Pi 2 3. see ee ee te ier Serie 20 00 
Sdido,. HH. Calkins. # Allegan’ 4.00. - 02 oe See ee ot oe eee 15 00 
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Best bull three years old. Rumsey Bros., Westfield, N. Y.____- ay 5s S20K00 
Best bull two years old, Wm. 8S. Walker, Utica_______._._.._._.___- ned 5 Bn a 20 00 
BOLO sia WON CYA OACKSOM. vase ys to oi el ea Oe Re ee 15 00 
DOr rb) Graip imagines eis oe te RN ee 10 00 
Best bull one year old, W.S. Walker, Utica__._....__...__--- fat Nepiedng cp Petes 15 00 
2d do., Ds Jz, Whitmore & Co., Casstown, Ohio-_..----2-- 2 = EP Net A AbD hbo 10 00 
Beso Caliminderone) year. El W.. Calkins, Alllegamics 202 sacs 2 oe epee 12 00 
BdEdOs- Ren VV HIbMmorLreres Con Casstownl, Ohids 35540) 5 55e 2 ee ee 8 00 
SUI OwpRAMSOyASLOSs. a eSULeld Nseries se yee ee eee 5 00 
Best cow four years old or over, D. J. Whitmore & Co., Casstown, Ohio==2e-= 25 00 
2d do., Wm. 8S. Walker, Utica cere EADS PE te oe Reap tatgcodtialle ibn Lape, te) oN hae 20 00 
3d do., H. W. Calkins, ‘Allegan Ae A peta | hel laee manana OI ph hie ieace nih: sbecials phn 15 00 
Best cow three years old, Wim. 8. Walker, Wie eee nae Ue cein a eee Se nee 20 00 
BOLGOs RUMSEY; DLOS:. VWieSUHELC ING Yaeger yo eee coe A eee 15 00 
SG dOswE We Calkins Allegany = 50 ea: seme te see ea ee Meee ee Sa epee 10 00 
Best heifer two years old, Wm. 8. Walker, Utica__.____.___.---------_------ 20 00 
Wal Coes Waele tes Nelle Wintec ou ee ie ee figs By eI lg al eg ra eto 15 00 
SUCOvey Eley Wee @allkang AN Go amis eee te aes ge Ve Oe ie se oy Ge eee 10 00 
Best yearling heifer, D. S. Whitmore & Co., Casstown, Ohio__________-------- 15 00 
PATONG rs Navaa yume eh ace U sated evel Olt rr (crs aud ney Sam Oe See Seri les A(T aaa Ot em ena 10 00 
BGG OepEoaWin@alkingeAllevant simi e ie Sp 002 eh ee eee ee ae 5 00 
Best heifer under one year, Wm. S. Walker, Utica__.._____..._.--.---------- 12 00 
PGK, 1D) Ve Anilavinaavorde oa Oro, (CESTFON aria Olio) aos ee a 8 00 
SOC OME VATE San Weal RET. SU bl Gaetaeeen es pees eee Ree eed a nee hoe 3 00 
Bestiherdrofsevons swim, SnaVWallken ww tl@aese 55 eee e a  e  e 40 00 
Radon) dav hitmorerca Co: Cassiowne OblOss== = 24.25 sens eee o8 30 00 
adido:phumsey bros. VWesbtiields Ny Ness yee eee ee ee 25 00 
WILLIAM ‘WRIGHT, 


R. B. CARUSS, 
F. H. JOHNSON, 


Judges. 
CLASS 3—HEREFORDS. 

Best bull four years old or over, Wm. Hamilton, Flint_-__--..-.------------. $25 00 
2d do., Edwin Phelps, Pontiac SA PETS enn NES DES 9 oats Be gS 20 00 
SOLO THOMAS OSter, Blinita sea sere recs ar eet ee ee Aes 15 00 

Best bull, 3 years, old. .Voster & Pearsall Whim ts 2) 2) SNE Te see ee he 20 00 
2d do., Frank H. Johnson & Co:; South Bend}? brydeGe 22etem cso e Pus eee te 15 00 

Bese pull. 2-years old)“ Wim Hamilton, Flint: .22e ts) 2352 ee See ee ee 20 00 
2aidowoHrank: He Johnson dé) Cos south sBend) Inde eee eee eee 15 00 
Atel lows Iori reecead ecerhusell kp lal Ubon ne eceee mn Aes LO ee es oe ee eos 10 00 

Best bulls year old. Thomas! foster, lumtiisos e000 80 ee 2 ee ee 15 00 
2a dor sHdwin Phelps; Pontiacs... -" 252. -2225- RE RSA CENAY SRS Stee eee) eM 10 00 
Sold ov ehhomasshoster) Blintes pe ssn ee see eS ee en a ee 5 00 

Best pHllunder td: year, Hoster,é bearsall. hints S2)_ 2 el bee 2a ere 12 00 
Qalid Om BHOSter Gch eaecalley Huiiatae iss ee wept soon aple hl eo Seee a eRe Les 8 00 
SOLdOMMmWanes Elam ton. Hlingusus sh -ee eae eu eens lane ts ei eee 5 00 

Best cow, 4 years old or over, Thomas Foster, Flint_------.------------------ 25 00 
ZAKGO sain as EL aril tone Eylnniter eet nc oe cee = oe eget IS en eee eee 20 00 
Sol olope Anca, Jalehontlhnoyay, Jahns See eee Sen eres Se Oe ge a Eee eee 15 00 

Best cow, 3 years old, Frank H. Johnson & Co., South Bend, ind_-----_-- aves 20 00 
P46! COS5 J renod teal dolaiarsoyal v4 (Cfo, wlovunyoy IeXeravol Ihavel oe sek ee ee 15 00 
Sol rakona lor ese we lersvendsellk IMbbayye | Soe Me Oe a ee ee eee 10 00 

ipestsherter, 2 years, old;-Poster & Pearsall, Wlint)- 9202! e232 ae eee Ss ee 20 00 

EaCdido Hostenceearsall Bina ts 50 ey sean tha Gay ce Sets aT Rls Be ete 15 00 
Jado Wimerramilton. Blintias: 5-205) meet ee lp ee Ce SS See ey 10 00 

Best yearling heifer, Fr ank H. J ohnson & Co., South Bend, iets Rs a ee ees 15 00 
2d do., Wm. Hamilton, 1 Dy bray nae Ae ree eRe IIe Ts) IR = Ses Nea ele 10 00 
3d do., ” Thomas Foster, Flint BSE hee pp fa Eg ems pe! SMe ve des ak ity BN 5 00 

Best heifer calf, under one year, Foster & Pearsall, Flint. --..--------- Sere EP 12 00 
2-4. do., Edwin Phelps; -Pomiaccen. 2.980220 yee ey Ait ae eee ge Be 8 00 
~~ 8d do., Frank H. Johnson & Co., South Bend, Ind____.__...--_----------- 5 00 

Best herd of Herefords, Wim. Hamilton, di ria pena ee as ea Sele en Ss pu eae) 40 00 
Larder Dhomas) HOster; Hlimb! se .8 soso he: eA ee Ee ea ee 30 00 
edido., Hawin: Phelps, Pontiac.< 22: V5 55. 4255 eee Se ee 25 00 


THOMAS CLARK, 
30 Buchu, I1., Judge. 
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CLASS 4—JERSEYS. 


Best bull, 4 years old or over, Frank H. Johnson & Co., South Bend, Ind____- $25 
rol Goh a clals Lave UkGhavescaey aly dernanicy (Onsyelie $222 2 2 see ss 2 Wes 20 0 
SOs On seep RarKeanom ane Ba Chloe CLO Kents soe oe ere ee eee ne ee ced 15 
AV avOkoy, diolaim Dy WSipnamayere KGa yameWAojoys Seo et Pe Be nn 10 ¢ 
Best bull, 3 years old, O. J. Bliss, Silver Creek_.______..----_.__--_...-- = os 20 
el Choy (Ene 4 CL isy sedi alae yells = |e ge eee ek ee ee ke. 5 eee 15 
od do., G. W. & E. O. Dewey, Owosso. .-_--_-_--- See See 2 ee 10 
ATH Oss Ox Jer liss silvers ChE Kase as ete era ne Agta ret Neen 2 5 
Best bull, 2 years old, H. R. Kingman, Battle Creek___-_______- =f ae a ee 20 
Bol Choon UG ts UKel Bate Ve IS binnorls see hee ee eee eee RIOR ASN ao Opler 15 
Sado: Krank ES Johnson, south Bend, Wind] 22522 ee ee 10 
AthdoO. wHarloiG. Carter, bashingss) 2552 )). 55222262 = PET RE ks 1 Sng e 5 
Best bull, one year old, Peabody & Watkins, Birmingham___________________ 15 
2ardoy. Ga IW coke OF sDeweye | OwOssOns 2 sees ee eee ee ange fe 10 
3d do., He Ra kineman,, Battle Oreck soe seas 4 eee Fs eet Ne 5 
4th do., Frank H. Johnson & Co., South Bend. inde) k oe! ee ees 3 
Best bull calf, under 1 year, G. B. & Cc. 8. Smith, Eagle-____-_-_- Be ae ee 12 
2d do., Frank H. Johnson & Co., South Bend, Ind______- ee 8 
sdidor. OA. Bliss: Silveri@reekes i242 a 25 Wee Se 2 cee ee ae eee 5 
4th do., John D. Sumner, Kalamazoo-___...._._-- We iy Natt BUN oh LO 3 
Best cow, 4 years old or over, G. B. & C. S. Smith, Fag Aes 8 fe ee 25 
COLO. Ela. ICinoman wate Creeks semis a2 ee = pen es eee ae 20 
3d do.,G. B & C. 8S. Smith, Eagle-__--_- ES AEE AR ae es em ey ne 5 15 
Athos Ek. Kineman, Battlel Cree kas ssn ee ee ee 10 
Best cow, 3 years old, Frank H. Johnson & Co., South Bend, Ind____________- 20 
Yoh Oko 6 palB acess Oharcbans) aaulelatyy Oreved Kowa Soe ee Ee Re ee eee te 15 
pdudowpMrsiEl. Youell Grand aha pid Sjse ae eee eeeee _ 10 
4th do., ©: J. Bliss, Silver Creek... 1A BAS beeen sane 5 
Best heifer, 2 years old, En kanomamn, Battle @reckeas 225 sees 2 oe ee ee 2 
2d do., G. B. & C. 8. Smith, Maslow oot Wl ee wee pe eee ee eee 15 
3d do., Mrs. H. Youell, Grand doET 0) Ke spay ane vie bP ee ele Edo LO 10 
Ath do., Peabody & Watkins, Birminghaml--2-_)!-22)____2-_ 2 2245) 5) 
Best yearling heifer, G. B. & C. 8. Smith, Beets fog NA es ARETE op ROSS Oey 15 
2d do., H. R. Kin gman, Battle Creek PES ea SR Co mesh ated C7e) Cove SNS 10 
3d do., O. J. Bliss, Silver Creek’: he Gio ee! SUR ee thr re 5 
Ath do., Frank H. Johnson & Co., South Bend, mad Ife ARG Tynes cee Bi eae a tee 3 
Best heifer ‘calf, under 1 year, H. R. Kingman, Battle Creek __.._______.___-- 12 
2d do., H. R. Kingman, Battle Gresko oe oitn > ace eee 8 
3d do., Mrs. Dr. Sherman, COOP AL See BEALE NU hater: bbe oi = ee eos eee te Tene 5 
4th do., Peabody & Watkins, Birmingham see se eee eee eee eee “ 3 
Best herd of Jerseys, Frank H. Johnson & Co., South Bend: inden ose ann A() 
Polos (Cele irege Gptee tel acuun aiylmesyed Vayymne oui) hia Me ol PIS so ae a ee ee E 30 
3d do., H. R. Kingman, Battle ‘Creek Wie si ee ee RRR: 5 ee ire ey, te Ng aco 
Athdo:, John Ds SumnerwCalamazoo.s-. ae e e ee e eeeee 20 
Best Jer sey bull, and 4 of his get, sweepstakes, G. B. & C. 8. Smith, Eagle_- 20 
2d do., H. R. Kingman, Battle Creek 04am oe Won purl Oleg en Ab Pes 12 
3d do.. EReskan oman battle Cree ke ee oes tee ee eye ee 8 


GEORGE JACKSON, 


Indianapolis, Ind., Judge. 


CLASS 5—GALLOWAY-: AND POLLED ANGUS. 


Best bull, 4 years old or over, R. B. Caruss, St. Johns._.._.____.._-.._------- $25 
oso: whe Gr etlart slapeenr. 2% 2 fi. ki Ll ae ah ahi ee hp ey hive eee 20 
Bestibulll, 3 years.old: iW): 2s Darrow; Jetterson_2 32224 2a ee 20 
iBestabull 2hyearswolda ik. ©. cAnld i Dextertess see. to sone eee eee 20 
Bestipulls 1 year old.yk. Ci-Aulds Dexter’ ase. Sales aerate Oey eM St ps : 15 
edido.. Win. Keith. Pittsford. 232852 ei ee Ue ae a eee 10 
Bestioullicaltsunder dsyvearn Ry ©All ds Dexter 21) sa 2 ae yee oe eee Eee 12 
PALO. awa. Kel thi Pittston ts 2 seen ee 2 de Sb A hae Ee EE tae 8 
od do., Ing 13% Caruss, Stic Oli sa Se a ea Sa A eA Ra pape De BE URE 5 
Best cow, 4 years old or over, R. C. Auld, Waster. un (Ue Bits oe Ariat ae 25 
2d do., W. P. Darrow, Jefferson Ep hee lie A Soe pee eA Be gas tev Vi ornate 20 
5d do., Wm. Keith, Pittsfordis. sus Vols dees. 5 -aDNU RIO SS BIG 15 
IBEStICOW, ony CarsvOldsmiync.1 Awd.) WMextere sis 2b 2 eeu i ee Lae 20 
Qdidoumisg © se Atl GWG mbere oye ee ee oy aes seine ee 15 
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00 
NO 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
OO 
00 
00 
OO 


Best hemer pwo.years Old, i. ©. Auld. Wexter. 2-22) 2 22 $20 
DOO he ba Carliss ots wONMA =) su 5s ee co ES ee : 15 
BO Os kes. Elam ameere \ 28 Ret fea et, Fhe ee) es : ee: 10 

Hosm vearline heifer, EH. ©. Auld; Dexter... --..-- 22th begins Soe. 15 
BORGO UNG AMI G DOR tCE Ne Utne aioe 20 rhea ee ph Fc - 10 
HOedOmy Wes bo DWArrOW. JCIlOnsOl: =e 2 te oe Saye eaten yy aro A eee ne: : 5 

Best heifer calf under one year, R. B. Caruss, St. Johns______..__..___._____- 12 
BORO ve ©. eANILGe MO xbenzee eee ct oy ee a i PE A Beg 8 

Best herd of Galloways and Polled Angus, R. C. Auld, Dexter____-__________- AQ) 
POROtn aw @ALUSS Sb OONSe 22s meee ieee a ete eae eee eh os BR var Hine 30 
“570 [C0 Coe taal Ra Graal eer] gel WH Of 2{ 2) oe Ge ee Nee RATS ee ge ee 25 

abe SOus HAM, 
H. J. BURROWS, 
Judges. 
CLASS 6—HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

Best bull, four years old or over, H. McNary & Son, West Leroy.___ _- --- $20 
Ushokoy Maan, (OFA eveletoral, peouricy | eyerakolveltiats yee pee soem ete ee 20 
BUnGO.< 5. ukt. Angwene; ~Mengone' 2-2. dente Ayre wll le US ee EA 15 
AGG oN Wall-e: weost, WiaSsepel. ose sta. = Se) ge nee. aetna Ae AU 10 

Best bull three years old, Martin L. Sweet, Grand Rapids__________________-- 20 
2aldoO- sw Manhinsa. sweet, Grand INapldss- passe eee eee 15 
DEO! Meh Seeley a Oo. Varmin stones seen sa oe ee eae ee ee 10 
Athidorrd. denubleykeryialamaZOue sa ee see aes oS oy eee ee 5 

Besibull tworyearsiold, H.-R. Phillips, Bay City. e452 ee 20 
2d do., W. S. Crosby, Goblevilles. 220225. Sie hy ap ee ee Oe 15 
Sdido jSione.@a Driegas Hastie mse el deed ay Ae ans eagle well ee LO 

Best bull one year old, M. R. Seeley & Co., Far mington Seay een MN eet aan 15 ¢ 
Pdidon aio. Phillips Bay Ctiy 04. Poe ae 2a, i ee ee 10 
pdido. sMartingEaiSweet.,. Grand dRapidssees2 3). so eee ee a 5) 
Hoh Oy SLOne Gov Briges lashings 2s ose oes ee ge ee ee 3 

Best bull calf under one year, Martin L. Sweet, Grand Rapids___________-__-__- 12 
Poo. Vise secley. & Cor Harmington. 3.) 2 eee ee eee ee 8 
el alo; Milang (0), devolesfaral, tevorsnnal deveraiol Whavola a ee eS 5 
Athido- Martini. Sweets Grande haplds) 920.25 - 9. inteampne saueeee shee pee epeee 3 

Best cow four years old or over, Martin L. Sweet, Grand Rapids___----------- 25 
Pavdo!, Martinvlbs Sweet .Grand  Rapidss 2 ocean eter ap eae Be 20 
DOO tS LONG WW Drees Elastin Oss sae emer a) ee ee See See ee ere ae 15 
4th do., Won OF Jacksons southmbend:y ind] sae en ee ee eee eee 10 

Best cow three years old, Martin L. Sw CeuyGrandishapids == 22— sare = ae oe 20 
2d do., Wm. O. J ackson, Souths Bending ts af oe eee ee een ee 15 
3d do., M. R. Seeley & Go., Banmino pon sso eve ae ey ae eee ee 10 
Athydos,) Visits) seeleyacaiCo.. HarniinopOn sees 2 8 ss eee ea ee 5) 

Best heifer two years old, Wm. O. Jackson, South Bend, Ind________-______-- 20 
2d do., Martin’ Ih Sweet, Grand Rapids= 2-2 __.-- = 2 = 2 Ste cptaleyny. 15 
ad. do: Me Rh. secley & Co;, Harmingtone>- 92225222252 7s2: Sa ee eee 10 
Athydos.Juden, bleykerialamaZzoo- =< 5 2. ee es ee 5 

Best yearling heifer, M. R. Seeley & Co., Farmington_.___--__--_-_------------ 15 
Sr dO se BOONE CG bTIPSh., Plashinoy wi. ¢ _ xy) yveeeeee et IO 2 ae oe 10 
DOLAO ML Ceny bI6VKer IalAamaZOOsse. sane eee eae eso A eee sess 3D 
4th do., James Nesbitusschoolenatts ae a ee Clee eee 3 

Best heifer calf under one year, Wm. O. Jackson, South Bend, Ind___________ 12 
2d\.do.) Martin Lb. Sweet, Grand: Rapids:t2 225 _ 2s. ts lb eee aden ot 8 
3d do., Martin L. Sweet, Grand Rapids =ik ee cee eee ee eee of 5) 
Ata do., M.dv.;Seeley & Co. .Barmington: 2. 2 29 A 2 es SE ee 3 

Best herd of Holstein-Friesians, Martin L. Sweet, Grand Rapids-------------- 40 
2OrdoOeWan Ow Jackson, South Bend. Inds. sane sess 4. Sos 2 ee ee 30 
ad: dO: ik: pecley GCo.,” Warmington 9 2 Ns Poa See kee eae 25 
Fim Oss SObOne, 6 Bripes UMasmnes oe fo Vie soe, ieee eae ok ae 20 

Best Holstein-Friesian bull and four of his get, sweepstakes, M. R. Seeley & 
Co-mnarmineton <2 tT ee eA LCF Ae Re ees ee 20 
2d do., Stone:a: Briggs, asi i yo Le ae eee ae 12 
MUO. Marin. Sweet, Grand hapie::*-. 52.02 eens ten ae Lee 8 


F. H. JOHNSON, 
E. R. PHILLIPS, 
JOHN YOUELL, 


Judges. 
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CLASS 7—GRADE CATTLE. 


Best grade or native cow four years old or over, W. E. Boyden, Delhi Mills... $25 00 
Sdidor. -Lhomas Hoster- Ee lints- so acee oe oe ee ee eee 2u 00 
Sdido.. A-pElosner North) Harmin ct ton ses 2222s = soa ee 15 00 

Best heifer three years old, O. Snow & Son, Kalamazoo---------------------- 20 00 
did o:.eAeELosner, North) Harmingtoness=2s cece ss] eee 15 00 
S0kd On PACeHOsners NOrth shanti Stoner nse oes ae eee ee 10 00 

iBesty carline heifer, H.-As bissell Richlands ses 252 Soe ene = ses ase aera 10 00 

Bestiheiter calf, A. Hosner, North Parmington: — 222922222222. 22-- 22-2. se 12 00 
Oaldorhs AveBissell Richland! x40 s5 2. a8 kee es oe es hee ee ee 8 00 


R. B. CARUSS, 
Cc. F. MOORE, 
GEO. W. JULSON, 


Judges. 
CLASS 8—FAT CATTLE. 

Best steer three years old and under four, Thomas Foster. Flint--_----------- $30 00 
2dkdos AN Hosner North Harmine tonesse= = =o oes = sae ee esse eee a z 20 00 
adido:, P. -A.Townly,; Tompkins 2222 2020 ~ = s.g2e2 5 Use at ae eee 10 00 

Best steer two years old and under three, Wm. Wright, North Adams.-------- 20 00 
edudos, A Elosner) North Harman oto meee) ene pees anes ere een eee 15 00 
3d do., Wine Wright. North eA dams) ott) eases ee at eee eee 10 00 

Best steer one year old and under two, Charles E. Blanchard, Morenci-----~- 15 00 
PddoOn Onarles Ei blanchard yy Morenciess= 2522 == eee eae eee EE eke te 15 00 
3d do., O. Snow & Son, Kalamazoo tee ie eee eat 0 ee ee 5 00 

Best cow or heifer three years old or over, W. E. Boyden, DelhieMallseese see 30 00 
Daido wlhomas at oster: PE lints.ite. 5. oie pea ya a kee en ee 20 00 
3d do., Johneliessiter® Jerseys 23255 5) eas eo ee ee ee eee 10 00 

Best herd of five fat cattle under four years, A. Hosner, North Farmington --- 30 00 
Pdido.wH vA. Lowmnly, «LOM ping 2.226 si see aie i aa see hee eee eee 20 00 

Best steer three years old and under four, showing greatest weight for age in 
days,ha A Lownly,, Lom pkins’ sas: sess ee ee See Dee ee a eee = 15 00 

Best steer two years old and under three, showing greatest weight for age in 
Chhys,, Ikke nhl Crormllen a erelor Nil oo oe oe eee esse 15 00 

Best steer one year old and under two, showing greatest weight for age in 
days; Ay Elosneny Nortbs Farming tomes = se. 2 eae een ee eee eee 15 00 


J. F. RUNDEL, 
A. G. TAYLOR, 


R. C. AULD, 
Judges. 
GURNSEYS. 
Best bull three years old, cow three years old, and heifer calf, John G. Dur- 
kee Birman obamn 2.2 Peete ec oe ee eee eye Lees eee ee $20 00 
S. M. WRIGHT, Elgin, IIl., 
Judge. 


DIVISION B—HORSES. 


CLASS 9—CLEVELAND BAYS. 


Best stallion four years old or over, Door Prairie Live Stock Association, Door 


Valve: saa re ea pe UT set Pec ee tay Pan eeya Oe lek Cuan ae seen $30 00 
POL Choy MN, Bb Nsyeqsod Olen lerhyy leit eees sabe ok ee Tee oan 20 00 
Best stallion three years old, W. H. Smith & Co., Hillsdale_________---_------ 20 00 


R. W. COYKENDALL, 
B. F. PROCTOR, 


Judges. 
CLASS 10—THOROUGHBREDS. 
Best stallion four years old or over. W. R. Walker, Athens______------------- $30 00 
rogdoe Charles: Dorsey end alla ae we ee eee 20 00 
Best stallion one year old, J. W. Turner, Matteson__.._....--._.------------. 10 00 
Bestistallion:coltCharles: Burnham. Hultonesss 2202 ose eee ee eee eee 7 00 


Best brood mare four years old or over, with foal by her side, second premi- - 
Wim harlesmB uimiva myst) ce. cee ees as Ree oe eas a Site pce nce eo 15 00 
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Best brood mare four years old or over, without colt, E. Harwood, Leslie____- $15 00 
PacdOr ORME, burner. MatliesOn 2 222-62, «2 eee sone ee es 12 00 


J. W. PARKHURST, 
JAMES DAVIDSON, 


Judges. 
CLASS 11—HORSES OF ALL WORK. 

Best stallion four years old or over, J. Guy, Nashville.....__.._____.__.__.__... $25 00 
POON Va vagners Marshall: sacs ici sl 2 eh eae ease 20 00 
SUCdOs sha. J-a Carlen, SChoolenabhes sss eno ae ig SOP? PES fe eyatedy sees hand 15 00 

Best stallion three years old, M. Cook, Otsego..____._____....-__--------_---- 20 00 
PAO PA Oy herrine Park yillGeicee: 0 Wiese ean ely) Ie iy 2 de eo 15 00 
sdido-e Nelsongloubarker Easting gents: essere i eee nS eet ogee 10 00 

Best stallion, two years old, Door Prairie Live Stock Association, Door Vil- 

leyigey lh ays Lee Wee Renee eee ie ies a yas CR Le ee Wea ke ae. Se eee eae Byes 12 00 
AC OneA. Oy berrin., bark ville. 26 ose! 2650 ayaa eve bee eee eee ee 10 00 
éd do., A. G. Fellow Sw SChOOlCrahi ae =. ons ens eh as eee ee 8 00 

Best stallion one year old, Samuel 8. Butter) Matbesonisae fas eles eee 10 00 
2d do., Samuel Douglass, ORAS: hic as See eee A ee th th Sem 8 00 

Best stallion colt; Meevit Warner, Marshall oes seaat is ae oeN 2s aye Ee eae 8 00 

Best brood mare four years old or over, with foal by her side, George W. 

Judson Schoolcraft ss. suse a ee ae ee eh eee ee Lee 20 00 
2d do., Daniel McGregor, Kendall---_-_-- BOY TA ea tea OE heb os OP 15 00 
pedo # Nia Wiaomenry Marshall’) sats = 520 sca Siew eee on te ee 10 00 

Best mare four years old or over, without colt, M. V. Wagner, Marshall _____ 12 00 
PAOLO Wek. Walker eAtthense 2sttss 50) oie ls Ua Se ees ee ee ae 8 00 

Best mare three years old, A. S. Perrin, Parkville-._...._._._________________ 10 00 

Best mare two years old, D. R. Stuart, Schooleraft_-_-._.-.---.--.--..-------- 8 00 
2d do., Thomas Maxw eliiStan tone: Aqsee see ae es a eee eae 5 00 

Best mare one year old, A. N. Millspaugh, Richland: he Secreto es DE 7 00 
2d do., Thomas Maxwell, Slambonees ca = 5 are ote eee os es ee 5 00 
3d do.. W. U. W. Adams, JACKSOMN SS saat br OR ies Se ee een se Ae ees 

Becpeully colt, Daniel McGregor, Kendall) 22.22.25 2222.2e 5 00 
POedOre CEOLZONV cs UOSOns SCHOO! Cait hae. eee eee ee 3 00 

Best gelding five years old or over, James R. Deyo, Jackson_________________- 15 00 
LOGO Samiell SoS Ubber M abbesOMe == sea ee eee ee Ue Be x 10 00 

Best gelding four years old, James R. Deyo, Jackson___-__-_-...------------- 12 00 

Best gelding three years old, Knappen Bros. & Co., Richland ____-_________- at 10-00 

Best gelding two years old, C. S. Rix, Mattawan_-..._-----.---.---2---+.----— 8 00 
Bord ots OSM atta wollen terh ens ne Ae Dee be bee ee eae 5 00 
Sol Goes Seamnall Wik Crxerexore, Merve ME Ne ee 3 00 

Best matched horses five years old or over, weight of each horse to be not less 
than 100 pounds; Phineas! Warren, aw tone. 5952052) oe eee eee 30 00 


R. W. COYKENDALL, 
B. F. PROCTOR, 


Judges, 
CLASS 122—ROADSTERS. 

Best stallion, five years old or over, 8. A. Brown & Co., Kalamazoo. __-_____- $30 00 
Rod Os Hens AV LXOn ey Umi Om City 222 = See Pee ee oe eae ee AL Pea 20 00 
Sado ss Al browne. da Cour Kalamazoot, S525 See Seer ae eee eee eee 10 00 

Best stallion four years old, second premium, F. Messenger, Hillsdale________- 15 00 
Sad oOnchs C.vkves, Coldwater! —. 2-240 e eee ON Oe oe eS 10 00 

Best stallion three years old, S. A. Browne & Co., Kalamazoo________.--- aufae 20 00 
2d<do. hay Warner, Coldwater. 2. 2-2 = 220 Se eae ee ee = 15 00 
BO Ors Say Act BLOWN) 6G: CO sie ANT AZO Oo a ee ae ee pee nee 10 00 

Best gelding five years old or over, Ray Warner, Coldwater.-___--------------- 15 00 
candor tel vh bad cer) Walamazoo2 seas ss eae see eee epee We © ae. 10 00 

Best gelding four years old, James R. Deyo, Jackson_______._- ce yay ae 12 00 

Best gelding, three years old, samuel’ Cross; Centreville=2= 2222) 2522) 10 00 
2d do., H. M. Williams, Mason poets f abel Ne Fey eee nee Hs oe SE AA 5 6 00 

Rest mare four years old and over, without colt, Abram 8. Smith, Girard _____ 12 00 


WM. S. WILCOX, 
JAMES DAVIDSON, 
Judges. 
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CLASS 18—BREEDERS’S STOCK. 


Best stallion two years old, Wm. H. Schantz, Hastings. ----.---------------- $12 00 
2O0aO.., Jacobub.beters? Coloma. soe ee ee ee eee jams 8 00 
Basdor Ls Adams Reedy Ciby see see ee ee ee Pace oe eee 5 00 

Best stallion one year old, F. Messenger, Hillsdale---.-__--.----------------- 10 00 
Zdcd0... Messenger, Eullsdale= ose 2 ee 92 os ee ees 6 00 

Best stallion. colt, Sa Aq Browne’ de Co. Kalamazoon- 5.9.) 22 oe 7 00 
2didow 95 A. BLoOwnerca CO: KMalamaZzoon- eb aee oes sso) 26 eee eee 5 00 
SYohGkoby del enadate holed etieltqvall seer wee wie Spee een ee oS ee Ce 3 00 

Best gelding two years old, Daniel Shea, Kalamazoo_---__-.--_-----_--------- 8 00 

Best brood mare four years old or over, with foal by her side, 8. A. Browne & 

COs Alana ZOO mes Ses aren eee oe Se oi, 7S te ee) 20 00 
2d do., S.A. Browne & Co., Kalamazoo__-_-- aE Seni i Roe PEALE ied al eS 15 00 
SOMO: fo. Ae DLOwWNe 6 CO. walamazOOs == ees eee a een ee . 10 00 

Best mare two years old, 8S. A. Browne & Co., Kalamazoo-_____.-_-------___- 8 00 
ZA O us: eA LO Wales sal aImaZOO em Sane era ee eee ee ee 5 00 
S0CGOs, 615. WiIxon; Union City. = 2 2 oes soe ee eee ee eee ee 3 00 

Best mare one year old, S. A. Browne & Co., Kalamazoo__-_______.-____.___- 7 00 
2d do., S. A. Browne & Co., Kalamazoo---_-- JC eat! Ue BS aN 8 Roped eee 5 00 
Yel GlOy, (Shakeel Binon adler gn Gropna Ilka Aol Se EPR ee noe e 3 00 

Best mare colt, 8. A. Browne & Co., Kalamazoo---_----------_----- BEE A ce) 5 00 
Dados. Al Browne @Co., Kalamozo0s.- 5 55 95.» 2 se) 2) eens ee 3 00 
3d do., M. V. Wagner, Marshall 0. te tic oy ee ee 2 00 


R. W. COYKENDALL, 
BE PROCIOR, 


CLASS 14-GENTS’ DRIVING HORSES TO ROAD WAGON. 
Best pair of driving horses not kept for sporting purposes, James C. Deyo, 


Judges. 


aes Ores 2 esis eB cn Se ta ce ae Freee Oy APN ae yet iinet es. sae seg ee $30 00 

ovo konn \Vallliney anes Moyeters dKorate snails a oe ee ee ee 20 00 

EXO KO WS 1D)Sn Oe livsrero bal eV Naa V50\0 Pee ne or ee ue YR ee yn eee 10 00 
Best single mare or gelding five years old or over, W. N. Adams, Jackson___- 30 00 
2oidosi Charnes Clements Colonz ee 3ae eae he ee ee Oe ee ee rane 20 00 

BOCA Oss SATE SLOW |, COm Wal amaZOore =a 245255 es ees See eee Bee a 10 00 
Best single gelding or mare four years old, A. J. Barber, Mason_____________- 20 00 
2d do., Frank ‘Dentler, Parkville. seo 9 ee 2 52 ee ee een 15 00 


WM. 8S. WILCOX, 
JAMES DAVIDSON, 


Judges. 
CLASS 15—CLYDESDALE AND ENGLISH DRAFT HORSES. 

Best stallion four years old or over, James M. Turner, Lansing________________ $30 00 
20 dow James Burnett) Battle Creek. _!) 2 222)2 0 3 ee 20 00 

3d do., L. G. Bragg, Realniiavaoe. 2 selene gl ees Leaimeees =f 10 00 
Best stallion three years old, Eli T. Konkey, Woods Corners____..-...______-- 20 00 
2d do., Door Prairie Live Stock Associ: ation, Door Village, Ind___________- 12 00 
Best stallion two years old, Door Prairie Live Stock Association, Door Village- 10 00 
2d do., Door Prairie Live Stock Association...._____.._.__....________... 6 00 
Best stallion one year old, Door Prairie Live Stock Association, Door Village __ 8 00 
Best stallion colt, L. G. Bragg, Kalamazoores 2. - eShelf eee Pause 5 00 
Best mare four years old or over, James M. Turner, Lansing__________________ 20 00 
ed ido. dames Ms Turner, Vansings! shoo sel yoke ta meshesyee udp 12 00 
odour ames; Maurer wMansing. 21 10s vis eee a Se Sg ee eee 8 00 
Best mare or gelding two years old, L. G. Bragg, Kalamazoo______-_________- 10 00 
Pao, Leng. brace. ialamazooss) = ee here ae ss ee ieee ee 8 00 
Best mllyeolt, James M."Turner, Lansing — sted tle Ae gee a eo 5 00 
PAGNOS Lika. (eae ec, alain agZoO. een ee Sachs VR ee eee eee aye 3 00 


R. W. COYKENDALL, 
BoE PROCTOR, 


Judges. 
CLASS 16-NORMAN, PERCHERON AND FRENCH DRAFT HORSES. 
Best stallion four years old or over, Savage & Farnum, Detroit__..__________- $30 00 
2d do., Savage & Farnum, Datroisesot eo) eee ie NR peg 20 00 
3d do., W. H. Smith & Bros., En Sdal@: =. “er etee eee ei Bee eee eee 10 00 


In this class were two stallions exhibited by Geo. McGarvin, from Chat- 
ham, Canada, worthy of mention, very fine horses, too late for entry. 
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Best stallion three years old, Savage & Farnum, Detroit_____---..-----.------ $20 00 
Cd dowoavagec: Harnum. Detroit. .< 2-225 ono) an pepeeeee eee HR 3 12 00 
Sado: savaccc) Harmum, Detroit. .2- 220 24-24—- = 452- pesee eee a 8 00 

Best stallion two years old, John Schipper, Oversee ---_------- A et et ret eee 10 00 

Best mare four years old or over, Savage & Farnum, Detroit ___--__-_-------- 20 00 
etd Seva OGG wb anni, DOBRO. sae Se asa Oe ee Se 12 00 

Best mare three years old, Savage & Farnum, Detroit____--_._.-------------- 12 00 

Best mare or gelding two years old, Savage & Farnum, Detroit__------------- 10 00 
Dio SavaeClGcrh annul, DCLTOls 22 =U Shee tee ee Ae ea 6 00 

Best mare or gelding one year old, Savage and Farnum, Detroit__-_-------__- 8 00 
2 don pavace) colarmum, Detroih. 22522872002 So SA wen eye oe 5 00 


R. W. COYKENDALL, 
B. F. PROCTOR, 


Judges. 
CLASS 17—DRAFT HORSES. 
Best mare four years old or over, J. M. Turner, Lansing----------..--------- $20 00 
edido:  nuverside, Lruck: CO.,/Devroit.s4 es. 5-8 peas Seow as oe toca a= 12 00 
Best mare or gelding two years old, W. D. Smith, Kalamazoo_-___-_---------- 10 00 
DAR Oe a NViaeD) Si STTohey beta a ZOO Ler ee — ee es ON ee 6 00 


JAMES DAVIDSON, 
GEO. W. PHILLIPS, JR., 
Judges. 


CLASS 18S—CARRIAGE AND BUGGY HORSES, GELDING OR MARE. 


Best pair of matched horses sixteen hands or over, five years old or over, F. B. 


Stackbrid Gey italanta7zOO! (on 2a8 eee Se ore See ea ae es ee eee $30 00 
Best pair matched horses under sixteen hands, four years old, E. H. Van 
ID USe mM eal AT A ZOOS xara eee ee ee eee ah ee ees eas 28 25 00 
DARA OV MATISONMEASSY EL ORNCI ee ess athe wee ee eats ete ere wo oer aro 15 00 
sdidou, Johniden: Bleykers Walam*t 00-5 ie Wan Fa = 10 00 
Best pair of matched horses, three years old, D. C. Smith, Oshtemo_____------ 20 00 
PMO ee Ani S. ge CLEIN Gee bein Kavi GUase naan Ope ek ae Oey a) eke ene Se eee Beane 12 00 
Best single carriage or buggy horse four years old or over, James C. Deyo, 
aC KSON = eee On see ee ee he eel ee See SANT AGES PUTER EE ee AP: ah oe 12 00 
Reddo. MoV Warner, Marshalle. ve2d ie 5ale 28 eb See ee eee a ee 8 00 
sidovraohn.Campbelliy Walliams 5 =.=) Sea eis Sl A ee ee aoe a 4 00 
Best single carriage or buggy horse or mare three years old, James C. Deyo. 
ACE SOM =e Oops ahh ee tothe LU PT Re SR PELL Oe x ee canes oe Oe es ESD 10 00 
Jdido.., Daniels Sheas Walamazoo. 2S) ae ee Se aes ce See ee een 7 00 
BdvdOs. WWisiSa eeacockwheslio’), aN eet: Ae, eee ay RRA A Cee ess 3 00 


JAMES DAVIDSON, 
WM. S. WILCOX, 


Judges. 
CLASS 19—MICHIGAN HORSES, ROADSTER STALLIONS. 
Best stallion five years old or over, A. S. Perrine, Parkville_____._.--..--- _.. $100 00 
auvdornGs Ca MeAllister® Plainwelli. 2-226 os ae Sere Se eee 5u 00 
Best stallion four years old, Farrell & Godfrey, Parma.--.---.---...-.---.--- 75 00 
Best stallion three years old, A. J. Barbér, Mason_-:-- -.. ..-40...---..---.=+-- 30 00 
Pardo, Haniel Shea. Kalamaz0Ons! 22.) os a5 =e ae eee Es ee RNS hyn OL otis, ee 20 00 
sede. Did: Eaimer owes: 0 0 2:00 eee ee ee ee eee 10 00 
Best stallion two years old, James C: Deyo, Jackson—-___.2- 2-22-23} 20 00 


J. W. PARKHURST, 
JAMES DAVIDSON, 


- C. E. MORRISON, 
Judges. 

CLASS 20—MICHIGAN HORSES, STANDARD BRED MARES AND GELDINGS. 
Best mare or gelding five years or over, Thos. McGee, Detroit _-_-__- poet Ber $100 00 
2d doz, James’ C. Deyo, Jackson == = 90) 2). eee, Necaetnpl ld RES Reels epee tt 75 00 
Sard oF Ubig San VWiExOne Union mOihy epee tees ae ieee ope sae Se PPS PITRE D4 50 00 
Best mare or gelding four years old, John H. McNames, Marshall ___-_-_--_--- 75 00 
DAO SENeING iMananteites blond ones Nee nh oy ie ae eee ae ere SeneS 50 00 


Ado soamre li Gross, CeMbrevlilew ss ase hen ieee ene tS Oe beng ee 25 00 
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Best mare or gelding, three years old, Nixon Bros., Cassopolis______-_--- _.. $30 00 
Aa do. Havens so Clement» /Plainwelli= i. =) see) = en a eee eee eee se 20 00 
surdo;, N,N Marantette; Mend Ones see ee oe ee ee 10 00 

Best mare or gelding two years old, Ray Warner, Coldwater_._.-._.---.----- 20 00 


JAMES DAVIDSON, 
C. E. MORRISON, 


Judges. 
CLASS 21—MICHIGAN HORSES, THOROUGHBRED. 

‘Besti stallion any age,/Olin Ames, Charlotte.. 9.22222. 227)22 ee $75 00 
POs Ort EleeLroOubwine Constantines sess ee. ee eee eee eee 50 00 
BOdOs EE LrOuUbwiner es: aise (ee nee Dea Se eo ae 25 00 

Best mare or gelding any age over three years, Will Fury, Constantine ______ 50. 00 
2dydOMeba Saeviallson: sbattle:@reek 8286-4. he seo ee eee 30 00 
Stoliakona 1B) is (Cretsyeullls (Oxoya¥s| ewauibavee ware gee oe ee PR ee 20 00 


JAMES DAVIDSON, 
WM. 8S. WILCOX, 


Judges. 
CLASS 22-SWEEPSTAKES STALLIONS. 
Best thoroughbred stallion with six of his get, W. R. Walker, Athens_______- $25 00 
Best all work stallion with six of his get, John Sutton, Kalamazoo___________- 25 00 
Pddos.sbermam, Millers slay vyt@ 1am ee ae aan ye ee 20 00 
Best roadster stallion with six of his get, S. A. Browne & Co., Kalamazoo--_- 25 00 
Pando BadseryhalamaZoGs. 2. anes ky ho tye Se meer eee pene 20 00 


R. W. COYKENDALL, 
B. F. PROCTOR, 


Judges. 
DIVISION C—SHEEP. 
CLASS 23—THOROUGHBRED AMERICAN MERINOS. 

Best ram three years old or over, L. C. Nelson, Olivet._.._._.._.._------____- $20 00 
PRUE Omm Lee VOOM DALIT Gy = ete eee ee eee oe eee yap he Serene § 15 00 
odido:, li. W.&iO> Barnes; Byron. -- 2-222 2 = Pe anes eee ey See LT 10 00 

Best ram two years old, A. T.Short,'Coldwater2...022. 2-.. 222222 2.225222 - 20 00 
2d700>.(C. seb bard Soon, sbennine [Ons seen on ee eee 15 00 
BOE Om PAC EAM VV OOG ASAIN Ga =n ee lee ee eee eee aes gE 5 A ee ae cas 10 00 

Best ram one year old, A. T. Short, Coldwater_...__....-_...._---- POE hoe 15 00 
POO. sw Wie oo ©; barnes, Byron ess s 2s) = Te, pee Vel EROS oe See, eae aes 12 00 
BAR Os aH AWiOOd sisal es. s se Ve es ei eee a eee ee ee ae hale 8 00 

Best Tee men Ee Naat ayy Sale NE AN OT eset bUO\s) 55 Meee Ales See ee Se ee 12 00 
PATO: els AW Ov barnes. yTOD 5222 5.2 8) 8 oe eee ee ee eee 10 00 
DOGO Hie Oi. OOG. WAMn Cl ako ac Sere U eee ees Saye eae oeue fats ie eee 5 00 

Best pen ewes three years old or over, A. A. Wood, Saline_.________________-- 20 00 
Pdido..wG, W...&:O. Barnes, Byron's: lac. 2 42... 22. vee at nad eee ae ae 15 00 
Biol ley, dela Uy ADropmavey, fSloybhelon yon oe ee eee 10 00 

Best pen ewes two years old, F. C. Wood, Saline.____...___._...-__-_.------- 20 00 
2d do., F. C. Wood, Saline________- Sen CR Steet Pap, | Selon ane een ers)? Od A a3 15 00 
tel Gor, Jaly Ibe Drop wovey tS oynhnlat Ibaornes See eee eee ee ee ee 10 00 

Best pen ewes one year old, F. C. Wood, Saline.._.._..._.....-..-..-..--.-- 15 00 
PUKOOs. couple Doane Soul day Ole) 1. 2a otee (oo aoe ace eee ee eee 12 00 
SULGOs len Wiss (O barmnes: ayrons 65 9, 3d oe fe ee ee ee 8 00 

Bestipeniewelamibs,.AnvAs Wood Salinene sums fuss ale ee ee 12 00 
Bol Goya Ibe a walO hl sphuavssh lohan eee a ese eet ee 10 00 
ad do: E.-; Doane, South liyon.. "2 227-2 22.2 Se een ee ee 5 00 


CHAS. E. SOUTHWELL, 
E. B. WELCH, 
A. K. WARREN, 


Judges. 
CLASS 24—-THOROUGHBRED AMERICAN MERINOS, BRED AND OWNED IN MICHIGAN. 
Best ram two years old or over, L. W. & O. Barnes, Byron..__---_-_--------- $20 00 
POLO: Av wale” VV OOC es SalliT Oe ns is Pees Sid Ue i Dig ee Some An ee pede 15 00 


Sco vALe hes Short, Coldwater itt a. J. eee eer on ole mee eae RG eee 19 90 
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Bestia one:year old, Av Tl. Short, Coldwater... 202.) 2) 2 oe ee $15 00 
OdtdOrs -AarAy WWOOGs SAliNnG@ sas tes Saeco se een Meeks Te hs Pb ae, a 12 00 
BOdOuw Len Wicca On barnes sb yrOn ses << oe 2 2S Ee PT PS 8 00 

IBCSisnai a al eAvAn, VV OOG,. SALINE Mat eel acan! ALN ® & Bs OL eee ge a eet 12 00 
2d Ouattres Ce AV OOG Saline) os EOS ha ag SG I SOG PE ER ees 10 00 
Sd Ome. ue Doane, South: bivon2s 2s s08! an Soe See BREE os SAR 5 00 

Best pen ewes two years old or over, A. T. Short, Coldwater _____.-_.___-___-- 20 00 
POdoOs Elsa, Doane yoouth by oni ss <5 50 SR ee 2 ak 2 te 15 00 
SOC Os tbc. CemVVOOde] SaNNe == wee 2 ae LLL. Se ue eee Pee) Hak OWNERS 10 00 

Best pen ewes one year old, A. A. Wood, Saline_-_-___-__---._.._--..--__--__ 15 00 
Oded One C eViOOG.oaling= sas oa le eo oe ON ee 12 00 
HdsdOsAcke Snort. COldiwabere sean se ee eee Se yee Peon Se BEY 8 00 

IBestmen ewe: lambs; A. AW ood. Saline: == == 223 2c ote es oe EE 12 00 
DORdO Mle NEISONMOMVCh os tee ait nee ee ne ak Rat SNARES RY. Ure erod 2 10 00 
URL OS AE Ore NVOOUN ELL Gels gays cs Won aie ee De NN tes Pll hye oy bey te 5 00 


S. B. HAMMOND, 
E. B. WELCH, 
E. A. DALEY, 


Judges. 
CLASS 25—FINE WOOL GRADES. 

Best pen ewes three years old or over, L. W. & O. Barnes_____-_____-______-- $15 00 
2d do., Nelson Brewer, Grand Rapids--.----------------- BOLL Re re eee 10 00 
DOO NeISOn Brewer, Grand yap Gases ae = een ens eee eee ee ee ere eee 5 00 

Best pen ewes two years old, L. W. & O. Barnes, Byron___-__.-_..-----_----- 12 00 
POOLS WW CGO) IBAENeSs DB yl OMmee peer eye ae aa eS 8 00 
odido: Nelson) Brewer Grand) Rapids eee ee een ee Renee 5 00 

Best pen ewes one year old, Nelson Brewer, Grand Rapids_-_--______________- 10 00 
PardosNelsonsbrewern Grand. Rapids sa. ese 5 ee eee 6 00 
Bde Osy GaeVViselinimanee Saline sa sates aS Sees 22 ee Lees See ene Bea 4 00 

Best pen ewe lambs, Nelson Brewer, Grand Rapids______--_---_____________-- 8 00 
2ddo:,, Nelson Brewer, Grand Rapids=22222-_— =) ee =tAy Cp ee ae ae 5 00 
SOCAOs «ine WAjec, O} Barnes.) Byron = 2 9-2 2-- 2 - fi ale ce tee See 2 eae 3 00 


S. B. HAMMOND, 
E. A. DALEY, 
E. B. WELCH, 


Judges. 
CLASS 26—SOUTHDOWNS. 
Best ram two years old or over, W. D. & L. C. Anderson, Anderson ___-_------ $15 00 
Dol ChB ds IRS era eV siimocuvaved hens MELEE eR Oe RO ee eee 10 00 
SOLdOs. Mrs Anne NewlLOnE EF ONtIACs . 5222 52.25 0G ie Pe eee ea Leen 6 00 
Best ram one year old, W. D. & L. C. Anderson, Anderson____-_-____-____-_- est 12 00 
Best ramlamibs Wiebe Vason. Marshalless25 5S saia8 Wl soe eee eee 10 00 
Paid Grae Doli And erson- pAnd ersonies-- 528s eee eae ee 6 00 
Sc. a0.d ly hUnGeL) Birmingham » 2s se 2 a oe ee ee 4 00 
Best pen ewes two years old or over, W. D. & L. C. Anderson, Anderson _-____ 15 00 
PUvdOsv OhnMLessiier yO OrSCYs S245 55a Se eat ee ee WUE See ee 10 00 
DOGO Baku Gel sir min pare ee or Tee ee en 6 00 
Best pen ewes one year old, W. D. & L. C. Anderson, Anderson_________-_--- 12 00 
PaLdoyd ohn, Messitpr. J Crseys= +) = 222522525552 hl 8 eee ee es fap YEE Sie? = 10 00 
iBestpen ewe lambssJohnelessiters 125 = eek oe ee ee EIEN APs 8 00 
BOGOs Weel (C wAmdersomse 2436 25 Sok I Eee 0 Eee oe 6 00 
SAO td Pb kun Ce). Errno ease Se ee es ee ee ee ee 4 00 


GEORGE D. BOYCE, 
W. B. MASON, 


Judges. 
CLASS 27—MIDDLE WOOL SHEEP (EXCEPT SOUTHDOWNS). 
Best ram two years old or over, J. F. Rundel, Birmingham------------------- $15 00 
2ccdor, dohn Wessifer, Jerseys cme ee => te on ee ee eee eee 10 00 
Sa dOs. Aaron, Bordwielle:Corhtee IN Ves eee ee ee Papers pep hide Me 6 00 
Best ram one year old, J. F. Rundel, Birmingham _----_-_....-.---------=----- 12 00 
20 okopal Ceiba | bo terna ies Roray ne YOu. © ere ee ee ey a eS ee ee ie 8 00 
SaTdOreA Aarons bondwiells COE Ns Nes sia) e ea ee ee es nen 5 00 
JBesinmenon IkyeMo, Alo Oy Ikqveao (NPI siiaonibaved (Nansen les So Oe Ne we Sele ee bse 10 00 
Pando nevinserAmmiag IN Cw LON pie OD GAC === es vane ane ee eee ne Sere 6 00 
SULA O eA ALOneEOLG welliy COntU IN: was sete] ot eae ap enn erin gees Ce aes 4 00 


dl 
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Best pen ewes two years old or over, J. F. Rundel, Birmingham_____________- $15 
BORO s Mins eA NG wil OL OTNGL A Cee a ee aa eee 10 
Sdsd Om miGhardaC@onileys, Marsh alli yee eee eee tere ene 6 

Best pen ewes one year old, J. F. Rundel, Birmingham ______._-_____________- 12 
Pidon Aaron bord wells Corti yNeey eye pete ace = Sener epg chee ee arene nee 8 
33 OKObe igs emo IN Kena gOlMls JROIURt Oy ee ee 5 

Best.pen ewe lambs, Aaron Bordwell, Corfu, N. Y_...-..--------------_--__- 10 ¢ 
Pol kody dis leqsaroelly laybpocuioved enone te eee oN eee ee eee OP ee 6 
sdidowmnMirss Amini Newton: Si y sto) 2 ls a inn Eel ee 4 


GEORGE D. BOYCE, 
W. B. MASON. 


Judges. 
CLASS 28—MIDDLE WOOL SHEEP, MICHIGAN BRED AND OWNED. 

Best ram two years old or over, Richard Conley, Marshall__________-.____---- $15 
RORCOsNMing KA mmMNew tO eae. Jeo ac ek la ed ele ie ee 10 
ScidonedobnimMiessiter Jersey: ss. 2 se a fe ae ee 6 

Best ramone year old; Mrs. Amn Newton. - 2-22 2-2 225-- 52-22) s2 e ee ee 12 
eovdowmuchardiConley wee 2520 2o8 sons fra kyeia eis ae eee ee ee 8 
CoOL. (OKO mul otal aed nuh co Ke) ees geaemeiene Meee See ATi MON ro Et eee ee ee Se 5 

iBestsramulamb, John Lessiter j.,2e)). 25-2 Pa Bee See apy eee 10 
POR Os ils VUNG a) be) fey es cane Ope a a asa ts Ae eee ae Ce 6 
sdedoyaGavinu lan emiuiny Pontiac sas e.] See a eee eee oe eee 4 

Best pen ewes two years old or over, J. Lessiter_...........-...-------------- 15 
OR OS nels He whuun Gell fete ae, cave ae = ee oe pith ude ahs cen Game ae 10 
Saxo. CKG ys sell naked ave eco inl Cxonall Len gee nears ee Ue en ee ee a es SN ee RUE ITS 6 

Bestypeniewes one year. old, J; H.Rundeliie -22520_2 & <a ee ee 12 
Pdgd ox, ‘JObmMPLGSSibeies ne be ee, We ee ee are Sd Sak Se coy A 8 
DONO wevs | COMM Cs crave Ste aera ee Sais RR Se = eet ee. Sanne ge ee ae 5 

iBestipenvewe lambs) Gr onemiies = see sae oe ae ee eye ele eee eer 2 10 
QO Ow); MMGRSIGeR i. of oh ee Ae aah be eta Lee 2 Fe ps SST sae era 8 pak ereee oe 6 
BAUAOR Ue Kye Rel ee Se oe ee es Sere ey Oe ae ae ee A 


GEORGE D. BOYCE, 
W. B. MASON, 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Judges. 
CLASS 29—LEICESTERS. 
Best ram two years old or over, A. F. Wood, Mason_--.---------------------- $15 
CIO PAL UE. NVOOCL 2 a sian NEA ee A EEO elec oe here f spn Mee 10 ( 
IBesteram: OneryecaroldaeMinss Amare Ne wit risen eee aps ee ee er eer ee 12) 0 
RalidorarAc hy WWiOOd Sky 2: tance Se Ree hoy oP ATE Pee I ee ee ee ya 8 C 
SO OSA Be VWViOOU Sats ae ete cee as eels ay SRE ee pS ee a, oy 5 
Bestiramplamibse Ming: -AmmUNewibOIe eo see ee ee ey ee ee 10 
ORO ss eAR UR a NV OO Geter a in Ys he tel ae nila i ee wae Fg ek oe ee 6 
SSC OM WAR AE ARVWViO OC Sa euis ter ee le 990 ny ee aN ete ar ee a ik he 4 ( 
Best pen ewes two years old or over, A. F. Wood---------------------------- 15 
Qdkd oe MrsicAmm Ne wibO Mey ee feo ee NN ee SM Sek. fee ne ec 10 
BOAO FPA AEE fh VIO OGL ais eaete ey ee Fa oes Meee a ne ope al Ses fers eae ah 6 OC 
Best penyewes one year old, A.B. Wo0da) ook 22 Bao = coke ee ee 12 0 
QdadorsvAG! TW OGG Ei eine its Bean. Biet SS ie oe aie abe 8. oes yn ioe ne ak aes a 8 ¢ 
Best penrewenlamibs) MirsseAmm sNewbOme = 28. eee ae ee oe ee ree ee 10 
ROO, cAcr Ha WV OOCe Se fee a Nye it seins AS Tae So ea eae oy 8 
CUR MPAG EAN OO Clo ope aM fant mand es ka Sey eyes ieee pa) 7 EIN py ye, oy Ree ee 4 


GEORGE D. BOYCE, 
W. B. MASON, 


Judges. 
CLASS 30—COTSWOLD AND OTHER LONG WOOLED SHEEP. 
Best ram two years old or over, Mrs. Ann Newton---__----------------------- $15 
Ldsdom Monteomeny, 65, Westiall 7 Euillsdale= 220) _— sa. aes seen eens ee 10 
Bestmam_ one) year old,;Aaron Bordwell 223 oes eee eee eee ee ee 12 
RadosaMonteomierys GoW esti alll se y= ee eae a ee el ae tere eee eee 8 
Besumam™lam bs Monte onvery GciVWiestialll aces auc heelys ene ee eee 10 
Qded orp inst eAnil aN iG wih OMe is 1) flere ac Se heey eae yt Rv eg mea te ee eet ey ee 6 


BANCO seMOnUOMI eT ya CGV ES bill ee pg eet eee ae nes eee 4 
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Best pen of ewes two years old or over, Montgomery & Westfall_____________. $15 
2d do., Montgomery & Westfall_-_-_--___--_-- BE Ses | See sets te, Zoe ee ee 10 
BUCHOs eA ATOnes FOLG well = saci: se Oh ees he Sw ey eB ets 6 

Best pen of ewes one year old, Montgomery & Westfall_____._._..._________- 12 
2d do., Mrs. Ann Newton ___-_-__- ee ys gh eS Deletes Ree Pee te ee eo 8 
BOLdOneAaTon Bord wellizi..iacse sae en ewe a SE A eee ee 5 

Best pen of ewe lambs, Aaron Bordwell: _ 2.2.5. 2.c22.2 42 loses 10 
ae do... Montromery, é& Westfall) —.. 25 22 kee ee Se ees 6 


W. B. MASON, 
GEO. D. BOYCE, 


Judges. 
CLASS 31—GRADE COARSE WOOLED EWES. 
Best pen of ewes two years old or over, Mrs. Ann Newton__________________- $12 06 
POOF PA AT ONE SOTO Wie tlc eee tey utes Oa een ee Red eRe lie! Se ea 8 00 
Sid ow hichardi@onloyas Marshalls eee ne ent ee Se eee es 5 00 
est pen ewes.one year old). Richard Conley 2222-22202 oa 10 00 
POL Oea ee he Ren Gel p Surman oan sere ee ee ee ee ee eee eens 6 00 
Best pen.ewerlambss Mires Ann Now iOness ss os -ueeae sve ee eee 8 00 
ROR OSaree Hers Luu Clears s niger ees SE a cede see SUA TO, i ee A ok eS 5 00 
SOLO: ONG Om ery7cotWiestiallas sues.) ee eae eee ues Se 3 00 


W. B. MASON, 
GEO. D. BOYCE, 


Judges. 


CLASS 32—FAT SHEEP. 


Best pen of middle wooled sheep, two years old and under three, Gavin Long- 


TUTTE OM ACA c he AOS eee EER eR pres + ok ee Pee ene $10 00 
DONA Ome OhnMInCSSIECT Ne CLSOY sac sa a om ee ee Se 8 00 
DOLGOs CNS ATI ING WiLOMs == oa. Ss ae hay ee inn Sele Se on ens See ee eee 5 00 
Best pen of middle wooled sheep, one year old and under two, Mrs. Ann New- F 
COME see Bee ees Pa he a 642 ke eS sate a8 2d Bee Le Seay eee Sk 10 0 
PANCOnG.) DONE MNINE | POntaes. 3902 )s5. 202 Lie oS ee Se See 8 00 
SON Ossgl ved OMe ypemeet ters Sty co). Jeni ae ey LEA Ae ee ie es) eed A 5 00 
Best pen of long wooled sheep two years old and under three, Montgomery & 
WV SE irl lett eres a ee en eR Bel Nereis cm Crees RPS lg Rip tater Bi MS EL 10 00 
Mucor, montromer ys Wiesttall 24.02 22 as be eee ee 8 00 
Best pen of long wooled sheep one year old and under two, Mrs. Ann Newton_ 10 00 
Best grade sheep two year old and under three, J. F. Rundel, Birmingham___- 10 00 
PaO Md. BRUNO Ole: ea ae Dae 2 ce eee ie a a epee al wha nahh Pedy 2 IS 8 00 
Ayo rakorss AGRI Bell Reb aye Ve) ae pee ee Pee ON Res oo one EU Ree Te Gales! goo ee 5 00 
Best pen of grade sheep one year old and under two, J. F. Rundell, Birming- 
Lien che eee], Oe SOS es ia ets ae eh a eee ee eet eee 10 00 
2dido:.J Ohneessiter:,) ersey: 922-2 Soe Be a ee ee 8 00 
W. B. MASON, 
GEO. D. BOYCE, 
Judges. 
DIVISION D—SWINE. 
CLASS 33—BERKSHIRES. 
Best boar one year old, Hibbard & Son, Bennington____________________-__--- $10 00 
Best boar under, one year old) Hibbard'& Sonz-=_- == 2-2 ee 8 00 
Best brood sow two years or over, Hibbard & Son___..__.__.._--------------- 12 00 
Ibessoweone year Old + ribbardlca SONsen. 8s ee ee eee See 10 00 
IBesiisow, underione year old, Hibbard |S SOnes = 25 ts = ae ee ee 8 00 
Best pen pigs not less than four, nor more than six months old, Hibbard & 
SOM seed Sie eo eee ee A OI an = as GW ER, BEES LR Nee SYS 8 00 
GEO. D. BOYCE, 
Judge. 
ESSEX. 
Besinboar two yearsiold, sh. laDoney., Jackson =~ 222255 a2) sen eee ees $12 00 
Besa oar one yeariold. 1). \'TDoneyass sx. 55.25 E SER eee ee 10 00 
PER Or yp ACt WH aeW OO. MasOn = stew tes a8 bistro ae oa A per ee eee an Ue ers Ft 6 00 
RéaGiboar underionenyeary Old, 15,0. Doneys-—=--- =.5 8 ee eee ee eee 8 00 
PY Sl CG ROS WAG ABE I Uavot ling wey ae ee 1 ae eee ee ee ee 5 00 
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Best brood sow two years old or over, H. T. Doney__-..__-------------------- $12 00 
QdsGos, Ac tH? WO0d p2ae ne ee se eee eee ara ee Se en ee eee 8 00 


Best sow one year old, E. T. Doney, Jackson 
OONAOs: HAL WH. PWOOG ectese woe eae ee ee eee eee ee ee eee 6 
iBestisowsunderonenyear Old, Av. WOOdess2. 2222 eer ae son eee een eee 8 00 
POO. tn) Doneyeereree= RDA OB Siete Pe Re 2 ee ee 5) 
Bdido: Ws Ts Doney <22)-6 = ee oe eee eee ee ee eee 3 
Best pen pissiunderisrx monthsioldsA By Wood i222 sae. seen eee 8 00 
2d do., E. T. Doney 5 
3d do., A. F. Wood 3 


Judge. 
POLAND CHINAS. 

Best boar two years or over, B. G. Buell, Little Prairie Ronde______________-_- $12 00 
Qa dovsEle Ms Morse nion City. + ees ee eet aes Ee ee ee 8 00 
Sado. vila Wiecc Os Barnes, (Byrons a2 2288s eae ee oe ee 4 00 

Best boarone year old, Ll. W..c& ©. Barmes, Byrom. 22-5 --22- 2-2-2 2-2 =e 10 00 
20'do., i. E. Harrington, Pawan oxi eae Sa ee ae ak aes 22 6 00 
3d do., B. G. Buell, Tittle Prairie Ronde). 220... 0 ee. aes eens 3 OO 

Best boar under one year G. ha arrine tons awake Wiss 2 = ee eee 8 00 
Aol Clo, Gade lbotanena, PENDING) A d= oe Sea ont pode S nea an es GecSesenee 5 00 
SdidoweKayetteyM (Dean Rewaln0et= ese n ese = 2 eee =e eee 3 00 

Best brood sow two years old or over, B. G. Buell___.----.-.-_.-..--_-------- 12 00 
20d Os, de Wis. 6c OW Barnes so. - 5.28 eee ee 2 sic p= ane ee 8 00 
sdtdor. EM: Deals. 32t-2e. 2 Ske ee eee es ete ee eee eee 4 00 

iBestisowsoOnery earl didi. Wirid1O), Barnes 2272522 eens ae ee eee eee 10 00 
Qdido:,"B..Gobuellen 2 2) ve Sas 2. Ee eee a Coren Seen Sere 6 00 
Sdedo:, Gyek.ebiarrinetonia: =. ee ae ne See eee a ee ae ee 3 00 

Best sow under one year old, G. F. Harringtom --..-.--..------.--=----™=--- 8 00 
2dtdorvl. Me Deam,. Pewamo. 255 22 eer.) Na fo oe a a ee ie 5 00 
3d do., H. M. Morse, LEBrab Koy ally (Gri speak ee BS Ss ly ia ode ey ape hs 3 00 

Best pen of pigs underjsix months old: El. Ms Morsee ss. ee eee 8 00 
Lod oNGah., Elarrin Stoni 422554 oar ace eS rae elas eee 5 00 
3d do., L. W. & O. Barnes ot othe eke ete a Spe s Sans Wee Nw net 3 O00 


Best boar of any age, H. M. Morse, diploma. 
GEORGE D. BOYCE, 


Judge. 
CHESTER WHITES AND LARGE YORKSHIRES. 
Best boar two years old or over, C. A. Searing, Lyons_.-.-----------_---.---- $12 00 
DELO OSE pUyleimdsarye | OLS OO es = = ae ee ee ee a ee ee 8 00 
Best boar onevyear. olds: Joseph lindsay. = esate 228 ee ee ee ee 10 00 
Best boar under, one year old, Joseph Lindsay: -------2-2-22 2262222 2aser = 8 00 
POMOC s AMSCarING seas. Fee en eee eee ee ee ee SN 5 00 
3d do., C. A. Searing - Ep ee Se Seat ee ee ye et es ey 3 00 
Best brood sow two years old or over, ANS CaTIN Gye. eu SE ee ee 12 00 
2dsdoOrrdOsep ebm Sayre aes ee a ete eae cay a eines et eee eels 8 00 
odudos J osephiaind saiyor= se se ene! Ae ee pee Lee a ee 4 00 
Best sow one year old, J rs (im dgaiye oko ee ee eee oe eee 32 ee es eee 10 00 
Ddudozt@hAN Sea rim Ges == a mae PENIS Hs em Sates Me yk ee Nees een eee 6 00 
SdcdossJOseph ban dSay= sae Roe ep ee ee ie ye ee ee ee 3 00 
Bestisow under one: year, Joseph lindsay =--2 25-2 -- 222-22 ee 8 00 
SOKO eG As SO ain Css e/a A ee ee ES SS ee ee eee Seer 5 00 
JdNdOm Ose phalbimd Sa yatee tae ee eee oe er ee een ss = ae gles ay te ye 3 00 
Best pen of pigs under six months old, Joseph Lindsay --_-.---__--------_----- 8 00 
PdidowWJosephslandsays ass 225 - e225) Sense eo oN 22th Nae meee ee ee 5 00 
SOIdOPIC TPAC Searin os See te ek el ee RE ee oe ok tee Tee ne en eee 3 00 


Best boar of any age, C. A. Searing, diploma. 
GEORGE D. BOYCE 


Judge. 
DUROC OR JERSEY RED. 
Best boar one year old, second premium, J. S. McBride, Burton _____________- $ 6 00 
Bestsowxonenyearzoldn Jno: McBridem ees 22.2 5 aie oe ee een eee eee 10 00 
Best pen of pigs two months old, J. 8. McBride-__-_-_-------_-- Pe PRE UE eee 8 00 


GEO. D. BOYCE, 
Judge. 
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FAT HOGS, BARROW OR SOW OVER ONE YEAR. 


Best barrow hog over one year old, E. T. Doney, Jackson_______________-___- $10 
=irao;, noland Hamchild, Kalamazoo? 2) = --- fo. 255) 22 52 tet ses e ee 6 
GEO. D. BOYCE, 
Judge. 
DIVISION E—POULTRY. 
ASIATIC CLASS. 
Best collection of Asiatic fowls and chicks, James Ball, Marshall____________- $10 
POUGO we Ele be HOrd) Con Hastings edamame oe oe Fe ee eee, Le 9 geet a ery 5 
Best pair Light Brahma fowls, Joseph Lindsay, Otsego_____..._______-------- 2 
adidas, Hh Bord) &\ Co), Hastings? 2.1 oe ier’ ee ool oo eee 1 
Best pair Light Brahma chicks, Joseph Lindsay, Otsego______________-__-__-. 2 
2d do., Z. A. Hartsuff, Wriaqdulinwee ee eet Se) a eke cor. Geen eo 1 
Best pair dark Brahma fowls, JamessBall. Marshall 4 Sse tl ee) J aee 2 
mabdoy, oh Nord &) Cou, Hastings. 2232229. osee ses. 2 Ee at eel yee il 
Best pair Dark Brahma chicks, Panes alse oe oe | Pies Coe BE eee 2 
2d do., H. F. Ford & Co., Hastings See ie eres a Na ay Be ty ae dp 1 
Best pair Buff Cochin fowls, amide Balle eee. itn wee ae eee Dike 2 
dud or shea a HOndiacCOne 5a = ae ae ee eee eS Sd ee MRCS re ete yar 1 
iPeshpaim bute Cochin: chicks; Eb Word & Cos..2) (2 s865,. 142522 5244 seca 2 
PO Ore El Beet OFCUGGsCOn teas a ate eek Rays a ae ras ae aa ee 2 1 
iBeshipain PartridseCochinefowils: James Balle 322 es ee ee 2 
Bodo: yoames Dalle)... 890 5 pet os ny ees eee tee ee kb Bea 1 
Best pair Partridge Cochin chicks, James Ball..._-.-_._.._._.2--=12-222.---=. 2 
Wel Olay. ve ewanvers) eye LE sae Aetna eR oe. ah = od eee oe Ue ey  heees mers 1 
IBysNy joie WLonies Coro ariayironedlss dewovesvistillio 2s = Soe ae ee 2 
PUN OEE HOTA C On een one aber wan tee eer Meat nine EE CEL aseeene 1 
iBERh pair, White Cochin chicks, James'Ball-.o.. 2/5212 0s ee ee 2 
POsdompo am ecsub alll waaee cae Pe ge ee. Ok eee I St I ee il 
Best pair Black CochineowlssJiamese balla == see ee eee Ha pied 2 
CUA OL REL MBE RE ORGsOG) CO eee a8 SOs 5 sa SAR ee EL A SS Se Bk Ree 1 
Besta lack Cochimichicks ro annes) alles sae yey seers ene eee 2 
COE Onr amesiballiow. aes Pee Ue re aes Fe) Se eee eee Se 1 
esi MpaireManeshan Chicks; James Dall. 2 x2. 22.5402 oes a8 ea 2 
AMERICAN CLASS. 
Best pair Plymouth Rock fowls, C. L. Hogue, Battle Creek_________________-_- 2 
podoseZ Ae HartsutieUmadillaet 26 Ss ae eee es Se ee ee 1 
esi pair lhymouth hock chicks, ‘Cj. Hogue: 25-22 oe ae ot 2 
UCLO ay CEE EL O CUCM Ss os ae ae LA eee Uae a as ae eR 1 
Best) palm yand otterowls) Cri vHogues 2 45) = sae as Selo ae ere 2 
SOuCOm ames bail lee See 8550 Se ed Ue ere ek SS eee ee eee 1 
Best pair Wyandotte chicks, James Ball_---____.-_._-_-- Lit oe a ee 2 
Band or Jam Es: Ball Beats: pts es Ee: es Weber Se Se tee ee ey ee 1 
BANTAM CLASS. 
Best pair black breasted red game bantam fowls, D. R. McElwain & Co., 
EASING S52 8 ss ees (ae ees 5 ee ELEY Ce Ree SLO ede.) ee $2 
PEO. Zap, AVAL, Wiriagilas <2 2. aan ss RS Re eS sae 1 
Best pair black breasted red game bantam chicks, Charles N. Ranson, Bangor_ 2 
Rud Ory Mis Baer. blasting st a= kas ae se ere i eee eg Oe 1 
Best pair duck-wing game bantam fowls, D. R. McElwain & Co_.____________- 2 
adedo:; Done Meilwain, GiCors: 4 22 Ba Eee aha se eerie Jee Eee 1 
Best pair duck-wing game bantam chjcks, D. R. McElwain & Co_._________-- 2 
POLO ery MGCL L wai ccs C On Pe aert eaee tt one ee ee Uae Sane ne IL) ee 1 
Best pair white bantam fow sis 1D)s Lees eB wanes Cotsen ake arse ah) ue 2 
Pag CokKo ued Das kee Wi Kee Ky gen eros Cro) sa = ee = PY Ae ae A EE be te 1 
Best pair white bantam Chicks ZA eH apts Ut ee, oe ee ot ee we 2 
Best pair golden-laced Seabright bantam fowls, Z. A. Hartsuff ______________- 2 
DORKING CLASS. 
Best pair colored Dorking fowls, James Ball _______-_._.---.--.2.2.-2-._-=-+- 2 
Best pair Dominique fowls, M. H. Walworth, Hillsdale___-_-_._.-.--_--_-_-- 2 
Best pair Dominique chicks, Wee Haji ey oruhie seis a ee A ye 9 ad 2 
eer. Diba, Mehl wail 6c COs) elastines= 2252.90 ee tC eee Coe 1 


00 
00 
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HOUDAN CLASS. 


Best pair Houdan fowls, Z. A. Hartsuff 
Pardo. sik. “MeHlwain: & (C022 222222225552 on sae eee ee ees eee 
Best pair Houdan chicks, D, R. McElwain & Co 


GAME CLASS. 


Best pair black-breasted red game fowls, D. R. McElwain & Co___-_------_-- 
Best pair black-breasted red game chicks, D. R. McElwain & Co 
Best pair duckwing game fowls, D. R. McElwain & Co___.-..---------------- 
Best pair duckwing game chicks, D. R. McElwain & Co 


HAMBURG CLASS. 


Best pair golden spangled Hamburg fowls, D. R. McElwain & Co 
Pol Chobe IDs let WIKIO yenbaleg Ofolen Meee oe See ee Coe sep easaeeeesoaseoces 
Best pair golden spangled Hamburg chicks, D, R. McElwain & Co., second 
premium 

Best pair silver spangled Hamburg fowls, M. H. Walworth--_----------------- 
Best pair silver spangled Hamburg chicks, M. H. Walworth 
ele Onsel Mes ET OVW ie yw OT Ghai hc Bae oo ie eNO a es ee ee 
Best pair golden penciled Hamburg fowls, D. R. McElwain & Co_------------ 
Best pair golden penciled Hamburg chicks, D. R. McElwain & Co 
Best pair black Hamburg fowls, D. R. McElwain & Co 
Rosdor sbi ik McElwaini&: Comes. eae ee ee ee eee See ee eee 
Best pair black Hamburg chicks, D. R. McElwain & Co 


POLISH CLASS. 


Best pair black Polish white crested fowls, Z. A. Hartsuff 
Zaidos, Josep held says Otser Osa == see eee ae eee ee ee er eee 
Best pair silver Polish fowls, James Ball 
ROTO. cde MG Kilwa: Goi C OU a 22 oe ad Ey years (oe ee ays gl Se 
Best pair) colden) Polish fowls, James) Ballliz22-= 2-2-2 22222 8a fee See Dee Sa 
Balidor“O Re MEH lwaimiccCot es. so 52. ase eae mols, eee es alae See ee 
Best pair golden Polish chicks, James Ball 
2d do., Joseph Lindsay, Otsego 


SPANISH CLASS. 


Best pair black Spanish white-faced fowls, Z. A. Hartsuff 
Best pair black Spanish white-faced chicks, Z. A. Hartsuif_-._.-...----------- 
Best pair white Leghorn single-combed fowls, J. M. Bauer, Hastings, second 
POL OTAT UNA Se Se See os eke ae ts ee Se ee ee eae pee Sn ER 

Best pair white Leghorn, single-combed chicks, J. M. Bauer 
Mo Lcokop ry Ape Neg ieng ts\ tS ts ee ee ete ee ee Ee ee eA So 
Best pair brown Leghorn single-combed fowls, Chas. L. Hogue 
Best pair brown Leghorn single-combed chicks, C. L. Hogue 
2d do., C. L. Hogue 


DUCK CLASS. 
Best pair Muskovy ducks, Z. A. Hartsuff 


Best pair Pekin ducks, James Ball 
2d do., Z. A. Hartsuff 


GOOSE CLASS. 
Bestmairs toulouse geese, Dik. McHlwaimi&i Coe = 922 - eases ee eee 
iBestwpair Himibdenjoeese, James) Balle se ee ee eee sh oe) A 
Best pair brown Chinese geese, D. R. McElwain & Co 
Best pair white Chinese geese, D. R. McElwain & Co 
2d do., Z. A. Hartsutf 


TURKEY CLASS. 


Best palrebronze urkeys..JOsephielbindsayees ssa s== eee eee eee eee 
Best pair Slate turkeys, D, R. McElwain & Co 


ORNAMENTAL CLASS. 
Best pair Pearl Guinea fowls, Z. A. Hartsuff 


Rv 


WHWMWWOHWWH 


Rm morwor wo 


rR 0 0 rPwWmwmrRwor COS OS) 
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CANARIES. 
IBOsi; Pals Germanncanaries, Z..A. Elantsuite-2- --) sss ooh eee en ae ee $2 00 
STUFFED BIRDS. 
Best collection stuffed birds, J. D. Allen, Paw Paw, second premium _---_-_--- 5 00 
RABBIT CLASS. 
Best pair common rabbits, Mieras Marinus, Kalamazoo ------------------- a 2 00 
MINOR PET CLASS. 
Best parterrets,: 2.8. antsuitsj2i22 52s. ase k Ss ee ee ee Do 2 00 
NON-ENUMERATED. 
Best pair white Leghorn rose-combed chicks, J. M. Bauer, Hastings__-__-_-_--_- 2 00 
Best pair Dominique chicks, Charles W. Rawson, Bangor, second premium -_-_ 1 00 
Best pair Pile game bantam fowls, D. R. McElwain & Co__________---_------- 2 00 
Besipain ernizzlevehicksty Diba MC Hlwealni ee CO. se pes eee ee ene 2 00 
Best pair rose-combed brown Leghorn chicks, Joseph Lindsay -____-_-_------- 2 00 
EG Ov nt CNP Ate Ee bSUE LI scr ee aoe Pe me ck Are RCE eae 2 ECE Spree Rte emt See 1 00 
A. PURCHASE, 
Judge. 


DIVISION F—FARM AND GARDEN PRODUCTS. 
CLASS 35—GRAIN AND SEEDS. 


Best bushel winter red wheat, Andrew McClary, Galesburg-_--- ..----- ----- 
Rod Os se bao Galtekalam a7 0OMe a eee or eee oe ee eee ee eee 
Best bushel winter white wheat, Reuben Barney, Kalamazoo__--------------- 
Pardo we hip psa BLoss. Marlones © higm= vs os sea eee re ee te ee ee 
Best bushel spring wheat, Whipps Bros., Marion ___--__..-.------------------ 
Best) DUSHeIEO Hany emeH cali WVall SOT era. C KS Ieee eee ee ee ee 
Z0c0 Oa hippssbros: Marion aac" es ets = See Se eek ee Peer te 2 ee ee ‘ 
Best bushel four rowed barley, Whipps Bros., Marion _____------------------- 
IBesmbushoelloatss WWinip ps DLOss< Marl One ssaes a= eee eee eee eee 
PAG Kon Bead Ded Dior NIA Deen en oaksWZoyoy, meget ie EN Ne see a es 
Best: bushel/dent corm, Wihipps:bros:,, Marion=: Jes os oes os Bie BR 
QOndolh ss Heal Kia qin az.OO)s tes nae ane he ere eRe pene ny ene 
Best oushelmint cornn.wbs Hated alam azOOneeee ene eee ae = eee eee 


POO sa WT DDS HECOS. so Meir] OM ae eres ee ate eee ee RNs pyutaros 00 
est pushelipeadi rank OWilsome AOU kee Deane Be ee edi ae de 2! Label aT 00 
best bushelswhite: beans, Whipps Brose ll 2/2 seized stu. So Re ee ee 00 

210) Clee dis Ws HB ON IWR ianek- BY ke eee See SEAS ol eA Ae 00 


Best bushel large clover seed, Whipps Bros____.....-.._.-------------------- 
iBestioushelismallclover/seeds news ©rosss Ovid ase ee ee ee 


GO OL OD GH CO OO Or & OL OL 9 C1 OU Ce C1 OD OI OD OT OT OO CLOTHE OD H® GD 
S 
oO 


CO OwAL ela alm eyes COMShOC KEES Sermons kere ees Senne 00 
Bectpushel timothy seed: W hipps Bros. 4: 2 .= Ue 2 eee ee 00 
PukdoneAsele erainn ey: COMBhOC Ke ee oe tee ome ee Dee ees eee ea 00 
Best bushel packwheat, Whipps: Bros iss eee be eee ee ee 00 
2ORd Or rveg Vis, Cross sO ivi Gi weer See eo dt eet eng eo ee eae nye - 2 00 
IBesiwoushel fax seed.) Will ppsNisLOses = - Sahat ese Seek wee een ian eee 90 
Best bushel’red:top: grass'seéd, Whipps, Bros. -_-. ..-2-22 2.5264. 2480 2.2.22 00 
Best samiplero£ Hops, Whipp bEOs26 Conte kee CAPM De eee ee eee 00 
Best bushel of Hungarian grass seed, Whipps Bros ___....-_------------------ 3 00 
Best exhibition general assortment of seeds, D. Woodman, Paw Paw_------- 10 00 
Best display of several kinds of grain, D. Woodman, Paw Paw-_-------------- 10 00 
PO GOs WEI pS sO: woe een eel te PN LE Te ee eee nore Se eae 5 00 
Best display of collection of corn in ear, D. Woodman, Paw Paw_.------------ 10 00 
“a hrs Cosa y's" 18 0) vist] 510. ane opts el As EEL ceo ros Sane SLi Rede bk 5 00 
Best display of collection of several kinds of grasses, etc., Mrs. M. E. Bart- 
17S} FRA MG) 201 Se Css Me pele Ds kts neha Oe ey chs SLRs Bt RA ag Lh RR Rb day WUE ee 10 00 
PedOs4 WV ips DEOA: MMarION AS" 325-5212» See 2) 2 ne eee facia s oe ae 5 00 


Best display of collection of the several kinds of grain in heads, with stool 
and roots entire, and accompanied by the berry, and with sample of its 
flour—of such grains as are milled, D. Woodman, Paw Paw, special 

ECHO 2 LLNS. A'S Ore ae ete Nee ORE EYE tein Gee hee ee se 10 00 

T. DENSMORE, 

Judge. 
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CLASS 36—ROOTS AND VEGETABLES. 


iBest.collectionsof potatoes, Wihipps Brosi-2 = 28922 2- 56) = ag ese eee eee $10 00 
Best peck seedling potatoes grown in State, C. Rawson, Bangor___.__..------ 3 00 
Best three varieties early potatoes, Whipps Bros----.-.--------------.-------- 3 00 
2drdoy, date; Wihipps | Bros2o. 32-22 tcc eee ine 42 so be Bee = eee ee ees 3 00 
Best sample peck any variety early potatoes, Whipps Bros_-.------------------ 3 00 
WbChopeydelak lpia ieee se Se Ble ee oe ee eee oa sees en 2 00 
Best sample peck potatoes, late variety, O. Harrison, Kalamazoo__---_------- 3 00 
Qdtdo Wihipps Dros:- eas seeeee coe ee ese eee ee Se seo an Se Se eee eee 2 00 
iBestipeck sweet potatoes, Wihipps'Bros-=22e-- 22-2. sos 2s oe aa 3 00 
Best sixsbloodubeetsyd. delwlsall Givin se eae ee ee eee eee 2 00 
didore WihippsrBrOsecee oes e ato 28 sats meee eee Se ae ee ee ee ee acer eee 1 00 
Besticurnip beets: J). EL. Baldwin 28 2 fai Ne Sees ene eee eee eee 2 00 
2Gtd OF Win pPSyBrOSeoee soos See at ee ee ene ee ee eee meee 1 00 
IBeshisixesupar beets, Ji, i. Baldwin es. <. 5 25.2. See eons ec ee ene re 2 00 
Yolo Koul Dy UMS al Nop: gad ca Ee W ante VA0\0)S eee a SSA eee ee ee ee SS ee 1 00 
Bestiwhiteror yellow beets; J. Ee) Baldwins. =. -s2ene a= seen eee ae eee ae ene 2 00 
Po ING Copel B loud Nard Wop-<el <i shan ¥sW £010 py anes ey a eI. > PE ee 1 00 
IBestisuxpeets aon tablesuse Ds l.hoxaw Wal amazOOes === == n= seen see eee 2 00 
2dedOre Wihipps BrOSe Ys 2a 55 seas Se a ee ne ee es a eee 1 00 
iBesticollection of ibectss Je Els Baldiwants soe oe ee eee oe ee ee 3 00 
2Ogd oO. sah PSs rosa. 6 ee oe Se ee Oe ee ee eae eee 2 00 
Bestisixamaneelawortzel* Jeveles ball diwali ees 0 ate ee eo ee ee eee ee 2 00 
PAKGO;, aVViED PSs DrOS/ see. es soe et Sea ee oe ce ee ee 1 00 
Best Oran gel Carrotsy J). El. bal diwatie ss ose e see ee ree eo eye see ae a 2 00 
2dido. dames AU Taylor, Kalamazoo) kets. 6 te a eee ee 1 00 
IBestisixcawihIbesCArrous, de lel: Wall CL wylt aes ee eee ee ee eee ee eee eae 2 00 
ACEO. VV HI DDS BIOS= sce cee oe eee hae ey oe ie ie ee nse eee 1 00 
Best six carrots other than white; J. 2. Baldwimes2s)2 2.224922) 22252255225 oe 2 00 
Rav Oj pps) rose = 55-24 oe nee ee ee ee eee a eee ee ieee an 1 00 
IBesticollection oncarrots) dei el. sail dowaraees ee ee ere eee ee 3 00 
BoadoriWihi p pss BLOS twee a ee eee NE Se et ee Oe oe ee carer tee eats 2 00 
Bestisixy flat ‘turnips, 2.’ B:lord,"Comstock. «222. 2-22e. 6 to ES ae ee 2 00 
Ada Ord alles Aes La, yal Os Set INT 7 ee eee eet ee = eyes rea ee 1 00 
iBesiisix swedes turnips, James A. Taylor... 2. -s2easee == eee sae 2 00 
OKC OHA a Els BY Vo ka a eye RPE AE ci SU ORS Aor eS ee oe ene ee 1 00 
IBeSuSixburnips. other than, swedes, J. Av, baylorsenee sso se eee 2 00 
PCE O: eV Lp PSP ESTOS fee O28 one. ee ei ie Seer ate ee ere ee ee ee 1 00 
Best-collection of turnips, JA. Taylor: 22-22. eee ae ee ee 3 00 
AGL: Cass AA aio} oF S3iel 55 0} yh a ee es ees Nee ee ae Ve pe ee 2 00 
BesiN Exe ArH DS, Hi @bald wilt sce ssa ole eos eee Ree Soe eee 2 00 
POELO Whip ps wBrOS= 226 sh. 2e2 cee ee 2 os ee ene eee ee eee 1 00 
BESS EM AISLE I VWVNIPPS HSTOBe tcc oso ee ood ee he crs arte ee Eee ae 2 00 
Ach GUA ON & el B56 bp) is, ne a wee Ue RE ee eee AT 1 00 
Bestisic winter radishes, Whips ROsee eee eee eee ee oe oe eee eee 2 00 
Bestsix summer radishes, Whipps Brogis. <2. 222.ee5 25 c Se - see ee 2 00 
Besticollection of radishes, Whipps Bros.+.22.-- 22. ------a2-<-o-ssee--e eee 3 00 
Greatest variety, culinary vegetables, Whipps Bros -_------------------------- 5 00 
Best four heads Drumbhead cabbage, J: A. Taylor: _2.2--5--e os-s5-22 252 =52== 2 00 
Best dozen stems bleached celery, E. Van Haaften, Kalamazoo-_-------------- 2 00 
Pdgore NE Wetberiino. LOMA t: sok cose ce ole ee ea eee ee eee 1 00 
Best dozen stems rhubarb, J H. Baldwin, Kalamazoo--__-___--_--------------- 2 00 
Best six vegetable eggs, Whipps Bros., Marion, O_--_------------------------ 2 00 
IBCsndOZen peppers; WW hipps: DrOss 23) ott eo a ee Sears see a eee 2 00 
POdOr James Ac Day Or WalaImaZzOO 5 ssee ere ie a eee oe ee 1 00 
Best three varieties tomatoes, Whipps Bros-__--------------------------------- 2 00 
Bestwpeck: tomatoes; o) A.Paylor, Kalamazoo 4. 2.2550) eee ee 2 00 
UdOse WV ip DS DEOSL . hese se Sueies Sie. Tee nares 2 oy ae anee eee ae Ne ee 1 00 
Best peckawhite onions, Whipps' Bros. _- 262552222 42... <. 3 ee ee 2 00 
IBesispecksred onions, W hIDpS DLO. =. 2642425 es2 bee eee oe eeeee eee eee 2°00 
Pddomu he eNiesimike Kall ama ZOO eee ae ai eee ee ee ee yee aes Sane 1 00 
Best peck yellow,onions,) Whipps Bros. 18 250.622 2s ee ee es 2 00 
Best collection onions, Wihipps Bros ose ten seus on eee ee ees 3 00 
Best five summer squashes, J. H. Baldwin, Kalamazoo-_---------------------- 2 00 
POLO AW Ups IB TOS ees ae oi Saban ere eet een eee ne anya en es A ere ee 1 00 
Desh live mmarroyysquashes, VW hipps Brogeea-2 oe s-oaece 2 Se - ee eeeee 2 00 
PONG on cle & bie] Bic 00 bs sch ol a epee stepmania em re ra mane Rea IAS ae ee Ee he Seis 1 00 
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Bestiive Hubbard squashes, W hipps/Brog2¢ 24 226 2 S284 eee je tee = ot $2 00 
LdedomsbredeAllon wialam az OOes te Me ee ee a eee eee ayy ee 1 00 
Bestieimple squash. Wibippe, BhOsy 2! g4%s_sesetee 2 Deeks sects tas bees 2 00 
JRO tape NI CSINI Kn mICa LAM AZOOR naases tot cr eee eee oe fe eee eo 1 00 
Best collection: squashes, J. H. Baldwin.) ) 22. 222282 See ue) se ee es 3 00 
Resi iwosweeb piumpking: Hredi:Aidlen:. = 222882 overs SNe ss eS ee 2 00 
Bestiiwouceldipampkans Jel baldwin sooo = as ees Pee hes o eee 2 00 
Qa dor JEN liam ss Osten ee Cae tesee ts See EY ee ae Soe ans 1 00 
BestithreeswarermelonswbredeAllens 4-54.50. 2 kot) eee eagedy Pe eee Se 2 00 
Bestsathreemutmegme}lons,, Pred Allent.s22 2. eee ee 2 2 00 
2ardow Kimer Hay dens Alm enaes=2 Jess Seo) Ses) Gee ee eee ee eee 1 00 
Best collection of melons, James A. Taylor---------------- WEA, CONS SLT ae 3 00 
IBestuibnee ciirons ) iomas) 54 HOrG. COmStOG Ka sare ee ne 2 00 
Pdkd Oe mWihipps Losses sea ae Soe See e tree Se are ee eA ete 2 Se 1 00 
IBegthitive;cucumpers=nVV DIN PSP DLOS== or en = sano ee eee eee eee ae 2 00 
iBbesuhalfpeck varden peas;.;Wbipps Brose... 2 2 eee 28 eset es ek- 2 00 
DORLO wr ee oe baldwin ene Seen ne ee ae deel 2 ce ee ee 1 00 
Besimialt nocic dima, beans. Whipps, Bross 2222 4: see pe. 2 OOS See a Boe 2 00 
Best half peck bush beans, C. W. Rawson, Bangor. .....---2. _..+.-2.+.2.-- 2 00 
BAaRdos Whip psc Bross Lal st IT eee ee a he Ee Ba Gee EIEN 1 00 
Best half peck wax beans, Andrew McCleary, Galesburg -----..-.------------ 2 00 
Palos whip ps Drose.- = 22s sess oo eee EL Oe SRE ee 1 09 
Best collection cardenbeansy \Wihipps Brose s 22-5 see a n= sae eee eee 3 00 
Best dozen ears of early sweet corn, Whipps Bros-_....-.-..------------------ 2 00 
‘Best, dozen earsiof late sweet corm, Whipps Bros2-2 22. 2225222 -2- 2-222 22h ee 2 00 
Best) dozen: ears of pop corn, \W hipps Bros! .2 2) ie ee at Re ea eee 2 00 
JdrdoreAndrewr Mc @learyarG alesbunes soe. s2 see See ee Se ee oe 1 00 
Bestisixheads sumilowersauvi lip Osi nO Saba ae eee meee ee eee eee eo 2 00 
IBestisix stems Swissichard a dspelae baldwin eeeae sen ee een eee oaueeset 5 00 
Best sixstems parsley, J. El: Baldwin s: 2.22222 1. - S22 os ae ea ae 2 00 
2didow At Laylor. See te Te el EEE Sa we eee 1 00 
Best six stems of any sweet or pot herb, J. H. Baldwin_--_-.-..--------------- 2 00 
Beshisbstemspkohil rapids lessall diye: 2a ene eee ene ee ee 2 00 
Bad ORaVWVhip PSHrOs eae Sabre 22d ie Ue Be St OE Sones oe nee eens 1 00 


SPECIAL PREMIUM TO MIDLAND COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The gentlemen from Midland had on exhibition a remarkably fine display of roots, 
potatoes, gourd fruits and grain roots exceedingly smooth and of excellent quality, on 


which they were given a special premium of $29. W. A. ROWE, 

Judge. 
CLASS 37—DISPLAY OF ROOTS AND VEGETABLES OF PROFESSIONAL GARDENERS. 
Best display of roots and vegetables, H. Marx, Detroit __......--------------- $75 00 
od. do:; Harry Somth, Grand Rapids.) Shes a eae See ee 30 00 

W. A. ROWE, 
Judge. 
CLASS 38—FLOUR, MEAL AND FEED. 

Best barrel white wheat flour, D. B. Merrell & Co., Kalamazoo-_-------------- $5 00 
Best barrelized wheat-flour!'Ds Bb. MerrelltS Col. = 2 lo) 2 S22 5 00 
Bol Choy Steal averds es Wigner, IK MMR ACO = ye nee ea ne oe ee eee eee eee 3 00 
Best barrel spring wheat flour, D. B. Merrell & Co_._--.---------------------- 3 00 
Best sample of bolted meal, Whipps Bros., Marion, O_------.---------------- 2 00 
Qdkdor, WS By Merrell: 6a Cosa = a eee ees een oe ee ea 1 00 
Best sample corn meal, Struthers & Merrell, Kalamazoo-.--------------------- 2 00 
2dido:. Ds BaMerrellt& Comers ae pee eee PO Me epee ye ea ae Bes 1 00 
Best sample ground feed, Struthers & Merrell-_-__--._------------------------- 2 00 
Qalhdos dB. Merrell Gory = kes em cpa ee cape sk ay os ah ee Sen 1 00 
beshsamploryetiour, D> B. Merrell & Cos: 2032205 3h ee ee 2 00 
Bando) SV MIppS: STORE. nese eae: 8) 5 yk oie ao Ree eee es eee eee 1 00 
Bestisample Graham flour, Whipps Sr0ss.-_-- 222-222-4055 eae cos Ae eae 2 00 
Oddo. eMerrelluds Co aguae es 8 hose) een Ai eee SA ee ee 1 00 
ect sample oatmeal, Whippaeros=.5...-2. 25-2 Looe ease eee ee oe see 2 00 
Paka Ord eel wbal divine Kall arma. Oh 5 eee ee ee ee ee ee 1 00 
Best display flour, meal and feed, D. B Merrell & Co_-__.-.--=---------------- 2 00 

al. 


Joseph Hughes & Co., of Wayne, Ind., made a very creditable showing of oil me 


P. HENDERSON, 
82 Judge. 
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DIVISION G—DAIRY AND OTHER PRODUCTS. 


CLASS 39—BUTTER, CHEESE AND DAIRY ARTICLES. 


Best twenty-five pounds domestic butter, H. D. Cutting, Clinton--_---_---_-. $15 
Aol Choy, Mibysy pone ay IOS NyVal Koray ADoweeO Py idju ns os Se ee ee 12 
SOO: why: sey Hlanderss) Galles [in oye nee eye eee 8 

Best fifty pounds creamery butter, Henry Chamberlain, Three Oaks______-___- 15 
BaUdO.. EL. A. Coe; Constantine == 4-25..2 55) sae. en oo eee 12 
Biel Gkoys Lani Kelnl calOtoy-d) Intl wameWAo en Se oe eee ee eo ea Se 8 

Best display of factory cheese, not less than ten cheeses representing makes of 

three different months, Walter Bordwell, Olivet__.__....._._____----_-- 25 
POO: ss Smith, Wayans 2. = eee ee ne Ree ees Pye swt 22 15 
FRANKLIN WELLS, 
CYRUS G. LUCE, 
Judges. 


CLASS 40-SUGAR, BREAD AND PICKLES. 


Best ten pounds maple sugar, G. M. & E. Davenport, Woodland 
BOR Oe MOS AG aieVely p EVaT be ies see titre Seg eee ee ern te Oey eee ee ees 
Best one gallon maple syrup, H. H. Pratt, Shelby 
SLAC Osc DSS HUE Nea) Owl 6 Ueh Hine oe ne SM een we Ge ee os ee A oe 
Best milk or salt rising bread, three loaves, M. H. Chisholm, Marshall 
eddo;; Miss lucy McCleary, Galesburg! 2209) 2222.2. oes eee es 
3d do., salt rising bread, Miss Lucy McCleary, Galesburg 
Best three loaves yeast bread, Miss L. G. DeFoe. Kalamazoo 
ZOl Chon WEE WG, Aine orn tstolovoyolKorenine se oe se Pe Ne ee 
Best corn bread, Miss Belle White, Kalamazoo 
Pol kos Wiles Ee Cl ants) avoy backs Ny Eenrgs) aw Bee ae eee 
Best three loaves brown, or rye and Indian bread, Miss Belle White, Kala- 


WD WH CO r+ a 09 0 CO OO OI 


1A WA OX. Be eso ee oy PENT PUA Sg RTE nay PE hay eI pee ts ean yeas 3 
eddo. Mrs. iC. Kanesley Kalamazoo. 2.02 sae, ts oe oe 2 

Best flour bread made by girl 16 years old or under, Miss Lulu White, Kala- 
NODE Z OO Mets ae pepe te ete ere ee 2 Re Rem Saree here yam ySR (ea ae ana 3 
2d. G0... Miss Mary Hider, Kalamazoo: ) uo eer Ml eee a ee 2 

Best sample brown bread made by girl 16 years old or under, Miss Lulu 
WithiteicalamaZoosis<7s Meitye ue Salk ee Ne Sh A epee at. a one ae aT 3 
Best display of pickles, pickled vegetables, Mrs. A. M. Stearns, Kalamazoo___- 5 
DCEO xt NELITEHS SeNalto OTs yy Ean teapot ere yee nee ee 3 

NON-ENUMERATED. 
Bestidisplay.canned fruits, ‘Nellie 'S, Nabors... 2. 2 {52028 be i 3 
Best display canned vegetables, Nellie S. Nabors........-........---.----.---- 2 
FRANKLIN WELLS, 
CG. LGWGH: 
Judges. 
DIVISION H—BEES, HONEY, ETC. 
CLASS 42—BEES, HONEY AND APIARIAN IMPLEMENTS. 
Best colony black bees in movable comb hives, W. Z. Hutchinson, Rogers- ei 

BV alll Geena 9 yl Oren Leyinn, Dare ode 9 1 Re PUR Me Cc et Ps BEE ret WO he Rr $10 
Pdido.. Hlmer EutchinsonswRorersvilleme sae ae. eee ee eee ee 5 
Best colony Italian bees in movable comb hive, R. S. Taylor, Lapeer -_--------- 10 
ol Gloss 1M haavere JE kTIRe avbarsYorny IareyederashyaUl eeu De eo a ee et 5 
Best colony Syrian bees in movable comb hive, Elmer Hutchinson ___-__---_-- 10 
2 URC OVW fee ZA AEL ULE ET SO Tae oye cp ceeee gh a se ea Ep Ware AT ees ens pce 5 
Best colony, Carniolanibeess\Wie 2: Elutchinsone ss. 20... ee nee eee 10 
SakdowVhlimervEhatchin sone: | eee ce te Ae Er ae ES, Seen een ne Ae eer 3) 
Best display of full colonies of the different races of bees, W. Z. Hutchinson -- 10 
toliokopynl DA baaver gle bg ie) ou bats(o) aie AMOR et eR LD RE Aiea Leelee ue 5 
Best specimen comb honey, not less than 20 Ibs., R. S. Taylor, Lapeer---_--_- 10 
Solokornel oH boaver pula hb tol oubalstoralye ete wea Ae eee OO ONS EN oe ed ee 5 
Best display of comb honey, most attractive, W. Z. Hutchinson_________-_-_- 20 
COEAOe LO EEO wmsen ds Alm 0 ssem oes oie ual IIe habe See eee mea pe 10 


00 
10) 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
OO 
00 
OO 
00 


00 
00 


O00 
00 


OO 
00 
00 


00 
OO 


) 00 


00 
OO 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
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Best specimen extract honey. not less than 20 lbs., O. H. Townsend __________- $8 00 
PUR Or VW a Omihine sOluNntOne =o ek See eee Eee ERS ee 4 00 
Best display extracted honey, most attractive, W. Z. Hutchinson____________- 12 00 
COR Ore Eee) Curtin oe ne See Pe rene) leet. Ce at 6 Aa Lia ee 6 00 
Best display comb honey by lady, Anna R. Cutting, Clinton___._.___________- 10 00 
Best. beeswax not less than 10 pounds, H. D. Cutting____._._....-....__2_2..- 5 00 
Ben eter EOC HIME OTe sere teen the hh re ac oi 3 00 
IBeshipeestecder. Wie ELUbChInsOne =) ely rs ee Sol eee Ss 2 00 
PaidorvBilmerdeutchinson eso Mevh se eo ees Re Ae eM eed 1 00 
eaee smokers. 19. Outunos OUBtON ssa es 25 <tr enh hehe) SNe RE 2 00 
UR O sarees EOC A DN GOM = — later Se wre CE RPE OAT PRICE Pret FESS ve RUE 597% 1 00 
Best bee hive for all purposes, W. Z. Hutchinson._......-___.-.. 21) _2--2_- 5 00 
GO eee pl) Oh ees snew Ck bee 2. ER Gee ek UNCER A PAC Res MAT Sk 3 00 
Best comb foundation machine, I. Van Derurst, Laceyville, Pa___._._________ 8 00 
eee Gest Fuss we LAV ORs Waa POOR a — Ais ted Oh Ro ee 1 PRINS EON oe BERS » OO 
Best comb foundation made on the grounds, R. S. Taylor______..__._-....__-- 4 00 
Camdorpie wane Derursts ace yivall cx aes 15 lore tee eee uae Sa nn nN OARS 3 00 
Best comb foundation specimen, R. S. Taylor Lapeer_______.__._.______-___-- 4 00 
PSC Opie el nd oa CC ALG LEIA h Pome See Pay ets eg ot ea ein see on ee pala - Jere 2 00 
Bech honey extractor..bl 1) \Cubting se . 2 2s visa, Seok She: a ee 5 00 
BOR Om Oa barken buss ital anna OO nek ane ane Erree enna ee oe 3 00 
BenunoOnoy Kite wr.) ts Cathie 6 oe ee) Ran Ae bn met ros ei A/a eee 2 00 
PORCOMBW Ze ZELEL CHIN SONS se = See) Se eee ye ee 1 00 
Best machine for making holes in frames for wiring, H. D. Cutting _________ 2 00 
CUO RS a ay lone 12) 8s Sean le ee Le eh ae See eee 1 00 
Best queen cage for introducing queens, C. H. Townsend_________._____--__-- 2 00 
Pasaoe Mew Cubic nee ea ara ES 12d) ee Ee i he we ORS west aig ME 1 00 
Best queen cage for shipping queens, W. Z. Hutchinson____________________-- 2 00 
PO Os a a DE COTE TR nITa Ege Spee ae nS Alken <A aga a i Me ih Set bch pae O i 1 00 
Best section box. for comb honey, H. D. Cutiing_* 2-3 ee 2 00 
Celera ver CerLIILCHTASOIE SS a. rece 20. urns Relate ad) Wiel ee ee ee ane 1 00 
Beal wa Oxthachorewes. Elutchingon-l- 8 oko ae SSP ee 3 00 
Best display of apiarian implements, H. D. Cutting.___.____...__._.________-- 10 00 
BAGO EW 25 Sep EL LC HIN SG Ines cet eer oes (ae ae re teens Pee Rene Os 5 60 

Best collection of honey-producing plants, pressed and mounted, or in bloom, 

Wit ZELLER Irises ee tert 8 SRD rik Ye Searcy a Oe ke eee eT A mee 10 00 
Pel CO nbs EMILC INSOLE fata i Sa See eK Uy Les Wate ER cea Daler 5 00 

Best collection of bee literature, W. Z. Hutchinson _________________________- 10 00 
Pda Okay Te eal Deu Civ nner, oxic santas Ao ie am Me ei Oe Pala a Alas pee ab epee) 2 Le 5 00 

Largest, best, and most interesting and instructive exhibition in this depart- 

POKES, \WVo He le hve ouiatstoray latoyereyasjynll Vk ee ee 10 00 
A. J. COOK, 
Judge. 
DIVISION L—MANUFACTURED GOODS. 
CLASS 52—MATERIALS. 

Best display of fine wools, C. Hibbard & Son, Bennington__________________- $7 00 
Scud Oma Dean ss Gwaln Oars 4.62 a a oo eee I es oo ol eek oe 5 00 
Seddon En Wk 6c Oi bares: Dy nonic:).! 2x25 tat hoe fd Skea 2 SE 3 00 

Best display of long wools, Frank Willson, Jackson___.____._._-------------- 7 00 

Best display of middle wools, Mrs. M. E. Bartlett, Tompkins________________- 7 00 
Polo. rank: Wallson,JacksOn==—--- 2 a> Nae aan a. soa RT POSE ae 5 00 

Best display of flax, Andrew McCleary, Galesburg___._..._...__...------_--- 5 00 

Best display of prepared flax, Miss Lucy McCleary, Galesburg_________-__-_-- 5 00 
raol Glee, Ji viss) Fh nmen ay Bene over, IDENT se ee ee 3 00 

JOHN DUDGEON, 
GEO. SMILEY, 
R. BISHOP, 
Judges. 
CLASS 55—ARTICLES OF LEATHER AND INDIA RUBBER. 

Best display of trunks, Dunham & Hoyt, Kalamazoo__.__.....-..----------- $10 00 

Best double carriage harness, Kalamazoo Wagon Co., Kalamazoo___--------- 3 00 

Best single buggy harness, Kalamazoo Wagon Co., Kalamazoo ..___---------- 3 00 


2d do, Kalamazoo Wagon Co 2 00 
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Best display of boots and shoes, made in Michigan, J.C. Bennett & Son, Kala- 
TIVNZ OOo oars SON NS Se a ee tI a a $10 OC 


JOHN DUDGEON, 
GEO. SMILEY, 


R. BISHOP, 
Judges. 
CLASS 56—ARTICLES OF FURNITURE. 
Best set of parlor furniture, Horace Prentice, Kalamazoo-_--_---..------------ $20 00 
iBestisetior chamber furniture, Horace Prentice: 2245 22-22. sen aes eee 10 00 
Bestemantle mirror eeOracewlrenibl Ges jee eet oe ee ye tne eee 5 00 
bestreasvachaln tora cevPremti Ces se aces ee aes ee et et eed 3d 00 
Bestehallitreeimack-sEloracexbremtice es sa eae ee ee ee 2 00 
IBestecouch Horace, Prentice ek ac ae cee a eee ene ere 3 00 
Bestomce, desk. HoracesbrentiCees =e. ease ee ee ee ee ee eee 3 00 
Bestiparlor writing desk, Horace Prentice: 2o2 2.52555 ta ee 3 00 
IBesiapler mirror, (hVOraceu ren tice Seas mses os sea eee ne en ee eee 5 00 
Best sprinc mattress, Dy hdear Adrian | 2825 28) ses ee eee 2 00 


NON-ENUMERATED. 
Display electric door bells, gas-lighters, burglar alarm, etc., Clarage & Hill- 
houselKa lam azZ0On - cae ee cee eee eters se we eee ee eee | ON ee $3 00 


JOHN DUDGEON, 
GEO. SMILEY, 


R. BISHOP, 
Judges. 
CLASS 57—IRON AND ORNAMENTAL WORK, NON-ENUMERATED. 
‘Automatic bank punch, ©. J. stones Kalamazoo_---22-- = 2) - 2) eee ee ee $3 00 
House numbers, signs and decorated tile, W. P. McKenna, Detroit_-_-_------ 5 00 


JOHN DUDGEON, 
GEO. SMILEY, 
R. BISHOP, 
Judges. 
DIVISION N—ART. 


CLASS 61—PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. - 


Best animal piece in oil, from life by exhibitor, W. H. Machen, Detroit------- 0 

Regd Oy ia. IM. sPecks Allegany +15 ie Oe et ee ae en eee ee 5 

Best animal piece in water colors by exhibitor, W. H. Machen_-_-_-__-_--------- a) 

Addo, Hugene Lorry, walamazoos eto. ei ke Suey Shee eae ee 3 

Best bird piece in oil by exhibitor. W. H. Machen, Detroit______.----.-------- 5 

DOO Mirss lh Ne, Wattles. IalamazoOs ss) es sae See ees oan ee 3 

Best composition landscape in oil by exhibitor, W. H. Machen_-_------------- 5) 

edadOr.. i. MisPeck“Allesamy Wo. 2! oie Nes Oh 2 se ee ete moe eee 3 
Best collection of oil paintings by person not a dealer, Robert Hopkin, Detroit- 10 00 

a) 

4) 

3 

2 

0 

3) 

a) 


— 


POOF AW se Machen) setroltims<: cme: mee me segs ey nee ye a eet err 
Best collection of oil paintings by a dealer, or association, A. J. Brow, De- 
LEO yee ee ea etme REND RPGS oA Dae bn ye upey Ra ER GY Ge an USE mi FOR Ve Nias Ne a Ba 

Best collection watercolors, by a person not a dealer, Robert Hopkin, Detroit - 
rdgdos ue ene mlonnyy, Ialanilaz.O Ones ss cee een ee eee eae ees ee 
Best display of decorated porcelain, Miss L. Brown, Kalamazoo___----------- 
Poedoy, wMissyl. eolfenhouse,WalamazOOues.. sae se =e ee eee eee eee 


wo 


i 


Best fruit piece in oil by exhibitor, W. H. Machen, Detroit_______------------ 5 00- 
Zosdo. Miss) Lizzie: Merriman, iWalamaz0O: s2 5555505. - eee ee es 3 00 
Best flower piece in oil by exhibitor, W. H. Machen, Detroit_____...---------- 5 00 
Ol ClO be ING Wein ese ICaileyiRWANOL. goa wane we ess ea Seen oee 2 00 
Best fancy painting in oil by exhibitor, Eugene Torry, Kalamazoo..----------- 5 00 
2d do., Robert Hopkin, Detroit______- el Pay Reale Nia, Bevan eat Tai as eS 3d 00 
Best fancy painting in water colors, Robert Hopkin---__--------------------- 5 00 
PaMoOreburene) Lory, Kalamazoo so see. 450g eee ee 3 00 
Best historical painting in oil by exhibitor, Eugene Torry, Kalamazoo__-.-_-- 10 00 
Best historical painting in oil by any person, A. J. Brow, Detroit__-_--------- 20 00 
OU OM ACR RIS TON esd ee he ee gee ee: Le RUN ANN ene rcey ae ae mabe Bee oes Aa ne an 10 00 
Best landscape painting in oil, of scenery in Michigan, A. J. Brow_------_----- 10 00 


Pod OweNits VEL IDE bowline” MOwaglaGss nc... ote sees ou mye ee te 5 00 
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Best landscape from nature in oil by exhibitor, Robert Hopkin_-____________- $10 
ROO np MTs Es) bOWwlMn os DOwACTAG == ha ee ene eee Be ee 5 
Best landscape painting in oil by any person, A. J. Brow______________-___--- 10 
PSC O rw Avie) enesl O Wire ey ie fee Sait eee EE habe iy tage cae eee 5 
Best landscape in water colors by exhibit~r, Robert Hopkin_________________- 10 
Best landscape in watercolors of scenery in Michigan, Engene Torry, Kalama- 
ZNO) ae eee PG mia By ee be ECOL stale oe ot Se aaa ie eh get ee 8 
Best marine scene in oil by exhibitor, Robert Hopkins__.____..__._________-_. 10 
Best marine scene in oil by any person, A. J. Brow_......__...-.-.---------- 10 
BOLO ee AsV BD LOWiewes ne sears ete ae rahe vat hl Ly wees 2% Lee BL ‘SS, athe Oe Bas 5 
Best oil painting by a person under 16 years old, Miss Machen, Detroit_______ 5 
Best large oil portrait from life by exhibitor, W. B. Conely, Detroit_________- 10 
Pogo VuisseH LOramlomp kan soneuisal ama OO =a tana = eee Som 5 
Best cabinet size oil portrait from life by exhibitor, W. H. Machen __________- 5 
Best ols portrait by anya persol. cA de St OW ae es 2s ee ee 10 
COE Ole RAbs lee SLOW ene ce peer Na Supe Soe eis ne Cae Ese se Notes hee) oe 5 


Best portrait in water colors by exhibitor, Eugene Torry, Kalamazoo___.____- 
Best pastel portrait of face, J. M. Dennis, Detroit___.__.__.__________- bp h ward 
Best pastel landscape painting, A. J. Brow 
PAB LiMo vn leg Schl SEU RON yee ceo Mette mele ee yes Uae ELE Rs hah tte Ae age dnl Bob on 
Best painting on porcelain, Mrs. M. Turner, Kalamazoo_______.____________-- 
Pd oO ee Vissi Se CInece es alamazoOnss ama eee ee eee eee : 
Best special subject in oil, A. J. Brow 
COTO se ACH UES TOW Se satel See eee Het eee mart aes na Me Ce 
‘Best special subject in) water colors, A.J. Brow. . 2-22.25... 2222-2225. -— 
2OndoOe enue en ee Lornyer al amazOOe eee ae ee et ee eee ee 
Best specimen painting on ebonized panel, Miss E. 8. McKee, Kalamazoo_____ 
Prd Om Vids Mesum Vesey er Kal amaZOOn sane aers sya ter emne Aes eee 
Best specimen painting on holly, Miss Lizzie Merriman, Kalamazoo______-___-_- 
Best specimen painting on plaque, Miss E. 8. McKee, Kalamazoo_____________ 
Dade ose virsee Mem VWieSoDroOkeemalanna ZOO. = =e eee 2 ee ee ee 
Best specimen painting on slate, Miss E. S. McKee, Kalamazoo-_---_----------- 
Best specimen painting on silk, Miss Nellie Heusted, Fenton--------_.-------- 
Dol Clown, Wks ily 1s Cig bhimped eM b year yea esa ee a ee es pes ae 
Best specimen painting on shell, Miss E. 8. McKee, Kalamazoo-_--_-__---------- 
Best winter piece in oil by exhibitor, Robert Hopkin_________.-__________-_-- 
Card oraNirse Mads GLO ver Kalan 7,0 Ome terete ee a ee ee os 
Best winter piece in oil by any person, A. J. Brow.__=__-...--.---------.---— 
Best crayon drawing of face, Miss Dikeman, Three Rivers__________________-- 
PddOowee Vike Dennis: a DetrOltms osama semen een See eer eee nee 
Best crayon drawing of animal, H. M. Peck, Allegan_____________.___--.---- 
Best India ink drawing, Michigan Portrait Art Co.. Charlotte______._.______-- 
Best colored photograph portrait, Miss Nellie Heusted, Fenton_____________- 5 
iBesn display.or .cilibirames, (A. SA Braw -- 2055-2 sett eens ee 
IBeStICISplaiys Olen p1G LUG eames yen eon LTO Wee eee eee eee See 


WNW WWNWCIOWOWWWWHWWWNWWDWOWWoOMmWMWWo 


NON-ENUMERATED. 


Sillshiteunvol Mrs) Ee Dy Bowline  DowagiaGua. . 052 ne ee ee ee 
Hammered brass umbrella stand, Miss L. G. Holtenhouse, Kalamazoo____-__-_- 
Animal piece in oil (copied), Miss Lizzie Merriman, Kalamazoo______________- 
Collection lustre paintings and etchings, C. F. Moore, Detroit________________- 
Specimen painting on glass, Mrs. M. Westbrook, Kalamazoo_________________- 
IRaingine Oosplushs. Mrs len wheed. Wal amazOOn ses seo aa a ee eee 
MiTTOTeirame Mises Holman hea lamin azO Ome see ate ae ee 
Wibitoy eam yas. WIRTISSAON top eli Ko) ers RGM WOO 
Painting on plaque, Miss Nellie D. Turner, Kalamazoo-_----____------_-------- 
Crayon, Palmiter & Warrant, Kalamazoo_-_____----_---- ie al ee atk Saal Wed Lebel ta 
Painting on velvet, Miss Nellie Hetsted, Fenton_-___._._-_--...---.-.---.--- 
specimen penmanship, C: Eis Steliman, Alamo! “10.10 002.) 0 le Lee re 
Pair ornamental vases, Mrs. M. Turner, Kalamazoo_______.___________---__-- 
Display of artists’ supplies, etc., R. W. Southworth, Kalamazoo_______-_-_--__-- 1 
Collection India ink drawings, Miss Ida Thurston, Three Oaks____-___-_---_--- 

Specimen painting on wood, Delos Phillips, Kalamazoo_-______.-....--------- 


FOSTER PRATT, 
JOSEPH SILL, 
F, B, STOCKBRIDGE, 


b= 


RE DO CP RE REE 9 WD HE 0D 1 W209 0 


Judges. 
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DIVISION O—NEEDLE AND FANCY WORK. 


CLASS 63—ARTICLES OF LADIES’ DRESS. 


iBestichildis suit, Mrs S..Gs Cole; sRomeon. 32. 222 2a) aa aes es eee eee 

A do. Miss: MamielGraham Weomrdas ss. eee ee etaie cnee me peerere 
Best corset, Miss El. Sullinges) Kalamazoos 22222 cae. 22 oe oo ee eee ee eee 

Bako. MISS: EL iS ulin see ieee eet ep deme 
Best display of millinery goods, C. C. Chapen, Kalamazoo________.-------_-- 
Bestimmimed bonnetyC! Cl Chapenies: a. ease = es) eee ee eee 
Bestuladiesstrimmied hath CsChapens 9552 4. ae wasnt ee aie sone eee 
Best suit of undergarments, Miss A. M. Stearns, Kalamazoo__-._______--.--- 
IBesiCOrseuawalst: oMiiie Daiwa Sur COM e sea tenes = Seer ene ee ee 

Pro Choy, Niky day (bere ee ee SSeS ey kas cate em od eR a eee 


CLASS 64—-PLAIN NEEDLE AND MACHINE WORK. 


Best braiding by hand, Miss M. J. Glover, Kalamazoo-__________.--_---------- 
Zdudo;, Mrs; Charles iSterrett, Dowasiace-. = -—. Sse ee a eee ee ee 
Best sample darning, Miss A. M. Stearns, Kalamazoo------..---------------- 
Pond Ow Ms AvaChisholm Mars Walle sens Se ails Sai ee eee eae ae 
Bestifine shirt by hand.) Mrs. P) A; Ware, Mattawams__ 22.) 2222222 ee 
BOOM Mins. Cae Goodri chi vKall ama Oss - 2 eer eee ee le ey 
Best specimen hemstitching, Miss L. Holtenhouse, Kalamazoo_______________- 
20rdo;, Miss MM. i, Hisher, Kalamazoone 2-5. se eeses 222225 s =a see eK ae te 
Best patched garment, Mrs. M. E. Bartlett, Tompkins_______._.__.___----..--- 
Odom Mrs Carl Stanileyn salam az OO se ees ee ee 
Best pair plain handkerchiefs, Mrs. C. H. Stanley._._._.....___._---.--__---- 
Poon Mrse Ms By ibartlett.Lompininsee 2s so eames ee ye nee eee aa 
Best pair plain pillow cases by hand, Miss Lucy McCleary, Galesburg__----_-. 
POndOm Mars HPA Me Stearns Galles lo Ut; eee ae mee eg ee 
Best pair plain sheets, Mrs. C. H Stanley. Kalamazoo_._____-.--------------- 
Rodos Mis Me IE: Bartlett. “oma king see opis pee a eye ee eee eee pe eee 
Best quilt, plain white muslin. Mrs. W. F. Mills, Kalamazoo-___.._-_.---------- 
Addo. Missi Jennie: Wi Noble, Kalamazooess =e. soo ae ee oe eee 
Best quilt, calico patch work, Miss Florence M. Wilcox, Marshall_------------ 
2OKdo. irs aWians| Coles KalamazoOse see == nee mee = eee pape eee 
Best quilt, silk patch work, Midland County Fair Association, Midland____--- 
el Coy, IMEC LANES IBYen NAoyes KG Eh nTEW ACO a ee ee a BoE ea eee 
Best worsted patch work, Miss Nellie S. Heusted, Fenton__._____-..-_--___----- 
Rodos vines si, ehisher Kall am az OOme sae see oe a ee ee ee 
Best quilt, machine made, Mrs. M. L. Fisher, Kalamazoo____.-._..----_------ 
Bestilog cabin quilt, Miss Eliza Seymour, Kalamazoo:- 2) 2222-222 2.22 252 
Best ume skirt, Miss) M.oWestbrook, Marshall 2. Soci) 2. eee 
orxcabin«quilt; Mrs: Georges: Barrett, Kalamazooe:s. 2252225 es. ee ee 
SlantewMisseNe Graham seonidase- 5-59 ee es ee pee en oe es 


CLASS 65—EMBROIDERY AND ORNAMENTAL NEEDLE WORK. 


Best Arrasene embroidery, Domestic S. M. Co., Detroit_._...........--.------ 
DOK OF MaASS thiG. DesVoew Kal amaz OO eee apse see ea ee See ae 
Best specimen chenille embroidery, Mrs. Elmer Hills, Delaware, Ohio_-___---- 
andor Mrs Chassobverrett wWOwaclaG==er = | see se ee ee epee 
Best specimen crewel embroidery, Miss Lucy McCleary, Galesburg _______---- 
Best specimen Kensington embroidery, Miss L. Brown, Kalamazoo_______--. - 
Lavoe MisssNelliciSs eleusted. HenmtOme i sesame ee ee wee un ope eee 
Best collection of embroidery, Mrs. Elmer Hills, Delaware, Ohio___________--- 
Raldor irs Chasy:Sterretth, Dow apie Cae seen me A te apenas ee liane eee 
Best embroidered banner, Mrs. Chas. Sterrett, Dowagiac______.___________-_-- 
Rado Miss iINeliger Heusted ss emGo mi assert tly en yest pe ae 
Best embroidered ottoman cover, in worsted, Mrs Chas. Sterrett, Dowagiac, 
SECON GEE Ta Ue Ta es ee NTE sO ne a BR ee eee 
Best embroidered ottoman, in silk, Mrs. Elmer Hills, Delaware. Ohio_______-- 
edrao:aMissieelen: Mi: (Peck. Allemamik 2.5 be Fike Pia tela (te eae ee een 
Best embroidered fire screen, Miss L. Holtenhouse, Kalamazoo-_______.__----- 
2d do., Domestic Sewing Machine Co., Detroit.._.....__..-....-1_-2----- 
Best embroidered handkerchief, Miss L. Brown, Kalamazoo_____.___-..---._- 
ROCKO MISS oltenhouse, Kalamazoo essa. se see ae ree 


RW WW OF WOr 0 


Pee EL aw 


H 


CH rR © OD OTH 0D 00 


RDO RRR 0 WH WH 0 
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Best embroidered infants’ blanket, in silk, Mrs. Elmer Hills, Delaware, Ohio_- $2 00 
POLO Vissi ELOltenhousey KalamaZzOOe soe: Sees ee een aa eee eee 1 00 
Best embroidered infants’ dress, in silk, Mrs. Elmer Hills, Delaware, Ohio____ 2 00 
Best embroidered letters in silk, Miss Nellie 8. Heusted, Fenton, 2nd premium 50 
Best embroidered lady’s cloak, in silk, Mrs. Elmer Hills, Delaware, Ohio----_- 3 00 
Best embroidered pillow shams, in cotton or linen, Mrs. M. G. Glover, Kala- 
TONE AO TO ate Lgl iS SE ee Ba ty te | ee ea SUE ee me ye oe ree ete is TS ye: 00 


Aol Glen, Wikis WAL Wig Serene, A TEAC) ae ee oe ee ae Sa ea eee 
Best embroidered table cover, Miss L. Holtenhouse, Kalamazoo_-__-_-_______- 
Pal Gey, Wigs, Leave dls JN eral Sto ovoro) Keren See SSeS Se a ee ee 
Best embroidered sofa pillow, Miss L. Brown, Kalamazoo---.---------------- 
DE) Gye, Wibes, hese lebillie, IDelen ene, (Oli 2 kee ee te 
Best embroidered tidy, in silk, Mrs. J. B. Cobb, Kalamazoo-_..--_..---------- 
OO Gloss Whe AGA oasiveriaar, IeclehineW OO nae Ao eae nee ee ees 
Beshembroidered solleuseny Mrss Jeu. ©OD Dass see ae sae ae ees ee eee 
Best embroidered table scarf, Mrs. I. N. Wattles, Kalamazoo-_-_____.._..-._--- 
Odrdomviss NelliGi Ss eELeCusted. Hh emtOne asec sey amet ee pees eer eee eas 
Best sample cut or tufted work, Mrs. M. E. Bartlett, Tompkins-_------__-____- 
Pokdos)) Mrs: iW.F. Mille: Ialamazoo: ess ip sel pes ea ee os 
Best collection lace work, Mrs. M. Turner, Kalamazoo. ----------------------- 
Qdadoe MirssaWrek,, Mulls) Kalamazoo. ee =o sei we Se eee ae eee 
Best specimen Honiton lace, D. M. Cohn, Kalamazoo----.-....---------------- 
Bal Chow) Nibess NAG og ne Irene CWe Soe a ee ee ees a Es 
Best drawn work specimen, Miss L. Brown, Kalamazoo---_--_----------------- 
Cardone Missa: (G. Der oe. KWalamazo0es = sone 4a er a eee meee epee 
Best darned net pillow sham, Miss Nannie Graham, Leonidas_--___-----_.-__-- 
Dal GOS, WHR OL Myers pl 81013 KO) AOL, WD oYoy URINE Sethe ae Se ee esa 
Best etching in silk, Domestic Sewing Machine Co., Detroit__-----...-.---.-- 
Dol olowe Wik bp lesion nats Gl hode WA ye See eee eS ee aa ee ee ee 
‘Best faney, pro cushion, Miss i. MW. Peck, Allegan. ==. T=_--- =e _, at Soe 
Best fancy bag. Miss Li. 'G: De Yoe, Kalamiazoo_. - 22-2! 2202. 


MH HOW WRHWHWWWHWOHWWHRWHWWH HW 
S 


Sodudow vires Mey be Hisher Kalam aZz0Oms == ts ase en Soe ere eee 50 
Best fancy apron, Miss L. Holtenhouse, Kalamazoo. ---------.--------------- 1 00 
Dildos Mrs eb Wickerya WalamazOO = soe 56 ees es eee ee oe ee 50 


Best home-made'rug, knit, Mra: El. Cy Porbesyot: 222222 Ss ee 
edkdo.n Hi. MaPeck), Allewanmivi 2.4 SOC e 22k ee es ae ee Deseo 
Best home-made rug, drawn, Mrs. L. G. Armstrong, Waverly---------------- 
Ddido. Miss, 1s..G.. De. Yoo Kalamazoo"! ns. weet shes: Soe ae eke Ee 
Best pair silk slippers, Mrs. Elmer Hills, Delaware, Ohio--------------------- 
Ouhdore Mrs Chass Stertebby WO wasiaC ease tie a eee ee eee ares are 50 


RR wr ew 
(S 
=) 


Best specimen macrame work, Miss Florence M. Wilcox, Marshall-__-__~___- 2 00 

Di GO.9 MEAN IOS WW allo eres Glenn VA0) eo ee oe eee senna 1 00 
Best mantle lambrequin, Mrs. C. E, Kingsley, Kalamazoo-------------------- 2 00 
Best specimen rick-rack, Mrs. W. B. Cole, Kalamazoo__-.--.. -------------- 1 00 
Best specimen raised work, Miss Nellie 5S. Heusted, Fenton___----_---------- 1 00 
Best toilet set, lace muslin, Miss L. Brown, Kalamazoo-.__-_-_.--------------- 1 00 


OiidoeMrss Mids Glover, Walamazo0' epee see ee arenes Soe ee ee 50 


Best specimen tatting, Miss Grace Reshore, Dowagiac----.------------------- 1 00 
2d. do., Miss Any Day; Kalamazoos.222 2 3 253852820) ase se See 50 
Best specimen darned net work, Mrs. Otis Goss, Kalamazoo-_-_-_-__-._--------- 1 00 
QdKd Ow Mrs. BS SOLStOL Gl) OOD. see ae eres a eee oe See are Seen are 50 
NON-ENUMERATED. 
Tufted work, sofa pillow, Mrs. Marie Bennett, Kalamazoo, discretionary ----- 2 00 
Worsted picture, D.M) Cohn: Kalamazoo 22. - 2 2 222 ee ae oo 5 00 
Seuthededovess Virsa Mb. ur Ory ica) 11700 mere a eer ee net ae ee 1 00 
Knitt lace tidy, Mrs. I. N. Wattles, Kalamazoo. .--.......---~---.-=------.-+- 50 
of Mrs. J. ELY KELLOGG, 
MRS. J. J. GRIFFITHS, 
Judges, 
CLASS 66—CROCHET, KNIT AND FANCY WORK. 
Best Afghan robe, Kate McSweeney, Kalamazoo. .-.----.---------------------- 5 00 
pd dos, Miss Evelyn. 3; Paddock, Girard):: 220. oe en oe pn ee 3 00 
Best bedspread, Mrs. Henry J. Allen, Schooleraft-.........------------------ 3 00 


2d .dou Mrsi, Arty Day, Ialamaz00-. 2222. 2 saa. Sooes eee se eee ns 2 00 
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Best cotton tidy, Mrs? Henry J. Alien, Schoolerates 2222.2 ---==-5 es eeeee. z $2 00 
2didoz vA. Ms Schad“ Kalamazoonce == ae ee ee a ee ee oe eee ae 1 00 
Best cloak, crochet or knit, Miss Grace Reshore, Dowagiac-_----------------- 2 00 
Pdidom Miss, NannienGualvaay leony Gas se = ae ee ee ee 1 00 
Best child’s shirt, crochet or knit, Mrs. E. 8S. Botsford, Door_____----_.-.____- 2 00 
Del okey Wikhtss} Chrsarey, (Cluvopyre, develispork eo te ee te 1 00 


Best collection of work in class 66 by one person, Mrs. M. E. Bartlett, Tomp- 
TTS era Oe NES cee SS Baye Sree Stn OR ee eee Oe eee ee 
Baldor Missi@arriesA.y Choate; Jacksone ss === =a =. sane ee ee ae ee 
Best fancy mittens, Miss Carrie A. Choate, Jackson---._.-------------------- 
Pdeaor, MrsiMe Je Glovers, WalamazOQes eee ee ee ee 
Best fancy purse, silk, crochet or knit, Mrs. A. V. Harris, Kalamazoo-__---- eae! 
CdidoOs ka AS Wares Mattiawaleen 2 2osssse is AL Ga BRE See eee ee 50 


rir 0 OO Ol 
i=) 
—) 


iBestienisiscari. ib. AN Ware, Mattawanlons= 225-2 ee.. sone ee ee eee 2 00 
iBestshood. Miss Grace Nheshore; sDowagiaci: 422 ne. ase es ae ee ee 2 00 

2didor,~Miss: CarmiesAn; Choate Jacksons. = a. = seen eae eee ee ae eee 1 00 
Best infant’s shoes, crochet or knit, Miss Carrie A. Choate, Jackson___________ 1 00 


OdedowMassuNe Beall ders Walamraz Oona set oe em seen see nee ee eee 50 


Best leggings, crochet or knit, Mrs. P. A. Ware, Mattawan_--__-_-__-.----_---- 2 00 
Best ladies’ sacque, crochet or knit, Grace Reshore, Dowagiac---.------..----- 2 00 
Best ladies’ shoes, crochet or knit, Grace Reshore, Dowagiac__-_-__-___- Beek, 1 00 

2dudossMiss Nellie |S; Eleusteds Bentone.-) =e oe eee ee eee 50 


Best pair toilet mats, Mrs. M. E. Bartlett, Tompkins_-_---..._----..---------- 

iBestiskirt. crochet or knit, Miss,Nannie'Graham! === 2225) ee 
gdidos,, Mrs: CMetByson, Kalamazoo2s2 2. ee 22 eee eee eee eee Bea este 

Best shawl, crochet or knit, Miss L. Brown, Kalamazoo-_-____..._--_._._._--=- 
2daaoy MissiGraceneshore; Dowaciacae ws 25. feo. ne ey See oe eee eee 


mo WR WOR 
S 
—) 


Best tirimmine. crochet; Mrs. is; (G.- Cole; "Romeout. = 2 a2 22222 ae ee ee 00 
2d4do} Mrs mE Stanley.sWalamazoOe- ose 5 eee oe Se ee 50 
Best worsted tidy, Miss Evelyn E. Paddock, Girard-_--..-----------_-----+__- 1 00 
2didos Mrs. Charles |Sterrett; Dowaclac-s2252-- 222224) 2 ee. eee ee 50 
NON-ENUMERATED, 
Drapery curtain, crochet border, Mrs. M. Westbrook, Kalamazoo-__---------- 5 00 
Specimen knitted work, Miss Ella A. Butler, Union City__________-_-_-_-_--- 2 00 
Crochetihassock, Mrs. ©.) Kanesley; Kalamazool 2222 es 2 Sanne ee ee ee 1 00 
Haney knit stockings, Mrs. J.B: Cobb; Kalamazoo ls:*_ 2-285 ee 1 00 
MISS LIZZIE HOLTENHOUSE, 
MISS LILLIAN G. DEYEO, 
Judges. 


CLASS 67—HAIR, SHELL AND WAX WORK. 


Artificial flowers by hand, Miss Nellie S. Heusted, Fenton_------------------- 2 
Best bouquet, Miss Florence M. Wilcox, Marshall____-__._-------------------- 2 
Po dor Vins. Me: Bartlett; Lomipkans saa. @iha: Se eel rei AOE en, Se al 
Heabherfan- Masi J.| Glover. WalamazooO ss ae oe oa ee ey yee eee 1 00 
Best display hair work, Mrs. A. L. Hobbs, Kalamazoo-._._....--._--.-------- 5) 
DOGO. MissiHimma de up bard. South Elavensss 22s. 2 soaps ey ay aepen es 2 
Display dried grasses, F. Gerdes, New Buffalo____-____-___--_- i See es SVE 2 


NON-ENUMERATED. 


Displaydotssilkaworms Miss Stace. WMarsialllom. ss. 2 eee en ee en 3 00 
MISS LILLIAN G. DEYEO, 
MISS LIZZIE HOLTENHOUSH, 
Judges. 


DIVISION P—MISCELLANEOUS. 


CLASS 68—MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


Best soft ground horse shoes, L. Brigham, Orangeville_____________---------- $: 
Best display of cooperage, J. G. Smith, Kalamazoo-__-___..--..--------------- 
Best hand made horse shoe, H. J. Winters & Bros., Eaton Rapids------------- 
Best display monumental work, Detroit White Bronze Co., Detroit----------- 
Best fruit dryer, Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt___._--_------ 

GEORGE H. MUNTOCK, 

Judge. 


_ 
WOW WwW 
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LIST OF PREMIUMS. VARY ( 


DIVISION Q—CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


Best specimen hand sewing, Eva Stearns, Kalamazoo------.------------------ $s 

ROkdOeY belles VVinite Wala mMaZzO Ones 2n2 sa eee eee See ee eee ees 
Best specimen machine sewing, Eva Stearns, Kalamazoo 
Best specimen patching, Eva Stearns, Kalamazoo-_-_-___-___----------------__- 


2 
1 
| 
1 
Best specimen darning, Eva Stearns, Kalamazoo-_---_-_------------------__--- 1 
9 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Best patchwork quilt by hand, in silk, Lena Sterrett, Dowagiac 
Best specimen penmanship, Belle White, Kalamazoo 
Best calico dress by hand, Belle White, Kalamazoo 
Best sample jelly, Eva Stearns, Kalamazoo 
Best sample canned fruit, Belle White, Kalamazoo 


ORC Osay Hay ai SLATS Co] a ZOO eet es ae ee eee ee 
Best sample canned vegetables, Eva Stearns, Kalamazoo------.--------_____- 1 
Best bouquet wild flowers; Belle White= 2222-22222 -2.2 25.2 45-_.220265_n2-2 ~ 
MISS LIZZIE HOLTENHOUSE, 
MISS LILI .IAN G. DEYOE, 
Judges. 
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REPORTS FROM LOCAL SOCIETIES. 


ALPENA COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


To the Secretary of the State Agricultural Society: 


Dear Sir:—I hereby submit my report of the eighth annual Fair of Alpena 
County Agricultural society, held Oct. 7th and 8th, 1885. 


RECEIPTS. 


Total receipts including county appropriatione. -2 = 22.222 seen =e $555 14 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
For premium per,annexed schedule... -.__2-.2-5.25-.-24-2_----=--- $259 25 
Alllkotherancidentaliexpensesa- === a teas = = eee sn eee eee eee 132 81 
otal wes tes of fo. 1 eee: EN A ee mene $892 06 


IBAlanCeTEXCeSS! Obs AD OVC eee eee ee ee ae oe ee ae $163 08 


Against which balance there is to be paid the annual interest on the bonded 
debt of the Association, about $225 00. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PREMIUMS AWARDED. 


Department A. 
Class. 
HERETO ER CS mee te ee ee sts ae er Els RN eg ee, oN lL el a $43 50 
mOHOrthorn Cattle: assess 22 Se Sees nee Se ke ee ce ate ee a eee 3 O00 
AerLolsteinsi ne) 224) 2 no ee ete) MRS eons aha Sct ee ys es 25 50 
OMB TAC CSc oa 2 es ee a NS Ee ra ee aa eee Bo te ee 18 00 
lielcon'sswoolishee pen eae ==. fares ie Se ee oe ere ee, oe EE ee eee ee 18 00 
SIRO VVALTT CSM ih a PNT OR pee AO Sed Se hie fi pe ent aes End Ps 0 OL Re ee a 3 00 
Oe OUI Tyre Bee eee See ee SRE Ss ei LS nt Re ae 2 00 
Department B 
Class. 
Te oC Gath 0 cepa Ate SUN fe UNM SCORE pe aD” a ep eo ee Rs ed mah TI [ee a $22 50 
OPER OO USO LCE Re Mere Es 2: Uae EAU Oi PuIA RU OEE 25) ak NOUR, 9 ee ewe ele ey 39 50 
SVEN UGS ren ee eee DUS Tee wan Sh ced) s Syn es egy SI * On BR ee Se Baa toe 12 00 
Department C 
Class. 
AL eiat TUL OWT yates ete aS eke as Ae ee Re yh Sea A ence aa $8 00 
BENOLMAMOEN ALS HeLC sso sae ey oe See an he Dhaai pale ees Se Sree 6 50 


SS Fama) LT OS GY Speer Te eee es cae Pace pi SCL aie a et ees Pa Fi SR ny Se 18 00 
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Department D. 


Class. 
Hale) Etter yore TY Chi EL OUTS CLI O)] Chere apes Serre ote Se eet nla wes he Re AS Sheet ee $24 75 
Pa DoOmeshcrand  Mechanicals os sa eee ee a eee eee poe eee 15 00 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
W. E. ROGERS, 
Secretary. 
ALPENA, Nov. 23d, 1885. 


AVON AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 17, 1885. 


To the Secretary of the State Agricultural Society : 

Derar StR—On January 13, 1885, was held the annual meeting of the Society, 
at which the amendments to Articles fifth and sixth of the articles of Associa- 
tion (presented at our last annual meeting, and laid upon the table for further 
consideration), was taken from the table and adopted. The amendment pro- 
vides that “each member shall be entitled to but one vote” (and not one vote 
for each share of stock held by a member or stockholder, as heretofore). 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 


President—John M. Norton. 

Treasurer— Enos R. Mathews. 

Secretary—Theo. Dahlman. 

Directors—J. Van Hoosen, O. H. P. Griggs, G. G. Green, H. L. Lintz, W. W. 
Thorington, I. Barwise, W. Graham, J. G. Toles, E. H. Dewey. 

April 18, J. M. Norton resigned as President and John J. Snook was appoint- 
ed to fill vacancy. 

July 25, E. R. Mathews resigned as Treasurer and Arthur E. Collins was 
appointed to fill vacancy. 

The sixth Annual Fair of this society was held October 13, 14, 15 and 16, 
and was asa whole a very successful and pleasant one, notwithstanding the 
extreme inclemency of the weather on the first day, which caused the Board of 
Directors to extend the time one day for the receiving of entries, sixteen hun- 
dred and ninety-five of which were recorded. 

The Honorable Lorenzo Babcock, of New York, delivered an able and inter- 
esting address “On Farming ” to our people on the third day, which was duly 
appreciated by the society. 

The rule prohibiting gambling, and the selling of liquors of all kinds on 
the grounds, was strictly enforced, much to the interest of the society, as we 
believe. - 

Over twelve hundred entrance tickets were sold each day (on an ayerage). 

All the departments of the Rochester schools (comprising over three hun- 
dred pupils) were dismissed a half day on account of the Fair, and all child- 
dren under ten years of age were admitted free. 

The following is a condensed statement of the entries at same and the pre- 
miums awarded, etc. 


Membership numbers 178 for 1885. 
Total number of Premiums awarded was 793, 
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In 
Class. 


5 


; 
8 
9 
10 
ill 


15 
16 


42 
43 
tt 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


Cattle—Shorthorn a ee ne a ry RU RE A Bi 
DEVOnst a2 ae ee Oak Se Se sr re eee aa 

ue Jerseys fief. eee cee eee ae 

a (GUCITISG YS |= seer Aa ae So ae a ee Oe 
ay Grades! 405-2159). yh e ts Caer ee eG, TS ee Us ie ee 

es IMGT CYC O WS tn oe ee ee pe eer ee wee eee 


is rau obit eee Seen ee eee ee ee see eee 

“ig FROBASL CTS he ee aces ete ry et ee eee ey eee ee 

of Carriage sj. Ses Soeh eee eles Meee fee eae ie arene 
Sheep— Americans MerinOpee ye. eer ee eee eee 
a Michican gy Mernin Ops ee = ae = ae eee ee eee 

se a Thr asi 010) Ue eee meee peli erin ar ales Dey Sees soe ener Se 

es COarseiwOOlee es! eee poe ee ee eee ee oe eee eee ee 

ue ETS ae: ae oa a NI Pt lena ev nd wae ag 
SVT CS UR © cea Pe pe et a Ss oe 
ci BERKS ITO een eee te ee ee ee ee Oe ee ee 

eS Defoe nave (lotta Vee oe ee Se ke he ees a 

ee GCI COM Wilaite gee ae ee ae ES en ee Sn eae aunts tess 

Si GRAMeS ee rh aoe enenl we ree be eee ay re ae te 
Roultry——44 varieties: tee ee ee eee Sasa ee See 
riitS=—0 eo. VATICULOS on oes cae ae eee eee ye ent a ee Ee el eRe ene 
Wegetables—42varieties: 2.222... e 2! Sie an ee ete 
Seeds—UkvaniChiesa. 2. yas c nee seu eee ope me OES ere eee. 
IBiosthines— 20 ivarietiesa- 2 tec ora 22 se sae ee ee ee eee eee 
Canned truits; pastry, CuCs. 2. es ae a eee 
Harniaiin plements xt = cele a. Fe ee Ate eR ee ee Oe eee 
Fefardwaret cease oe este ele eee SV AEE I ae eee 
WVVIA DOD SCLC eee ae ae fe eh ee Se ee eI ee eee 
IBOOtS SNOes al Ce hari CSS ee eee ee eee eee ee ee eee 
Wabinebewarer aes are ee le oe eee een yee edna | Lee cae si 
Musical sin strund emits oa a oe eee eres ee 
Sewing machines ALGEORK |) oe Ot Se Rant eed oh 
adiesmn Om e=11a.0 Ct wt kes ene ee 
itadies’, needle worku! 4225 =) ee eee Se SUA ee vin 0) 
Crochet; knittingovand fancy work. 95252 932 ee ee 
Drawing stand Pailin gs. 9 eee ae eee ae eee = eee 
Flowers—20 varieties ___..__- fete fT eh oy eae Ree Re eee 
Childrens; department sense eo eos See Ley ee ee ee 
IMIscellaneOuSmts see te foe eae: 2 oe ey pe ees ane eee a) 
Trials of speed—-Greenractel! 2. eS, Vl geen CR ee te 
Stallion race esa eee eae see eee ee ae ee 

40 Three minute’race: -42 24-22 AES AEH ey eae ame 

GC ANH oaYeh is)aieeK a eae s Sod ee ee ee %2 


Motalseees—= = Fae Lae re pe A Ie Peak Sen Ret meena ee mee 


Paid above less } on all except Class 49, which was paid in full. 


82). 


Balance on hand December 17th, 1884 
Premiums for 1884, uncalled for 
From membership tickets sold 
From admission tickets sold at Fair 
From entrance fees in trials of speed (Class 49) 
From booths and stand rents 
From horse stall rents 
From rent of grounds for pasture 


($435 82+ $135 00—$570 82).* 


RECEIPTS FOR THE YEAR 1885. 


Entries 
Made. 


31 


1695 


Premiums 
aid. 


$25 75 
13025 
by ss 
Not shown. 
12 75 
3 50 

9 00 
36 75 
19 00 
34 75 
18 50 
16 00 
16 00 
14 00 
118} Gs: 
15 00 


$716 10 


(3 x $581 10—$485.- 


BIRR ULE TaN & csc cee eh OE Sas inca Ae OTA Sgt aA i a Ne 2a ee a $874 49 
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EXPENDITURES FCR SAME. 


hom amount due trom 1884—(ot paidiin)_ = -- 2-2 $ 2 00 
IR GTE LRSID eR ee 1G [es de OVA LS OR Ot Se Ce RE ea oe ee epg SUES ees | ge 56 00 
For interest paid en AD aS ERG LS Fees ee pe ee peg Oy oe ele Ser pee 52 60 
INOTISeCLOtabYes.Salaity Palas oases ae eter tee eS st Se yee Sees 50 00 
ROLE MC GARI sates Sa as tn a a are er ROL 17 00 
HO printinsypaldrand duwers:. 2 toes. 1 Se eae eee Dees eee ese 56 38 
For stationery paid and due__-_-__-------- Py es hoe ee tee ey earn Bree eet 12 08 
ROEFEOR AL Crp ALG Se Lis Seger eee kOe a Se i nae ee ee ek 30 37 
HOT SUNORIeSaNGerepalts pals ss = eee es en ee oe ee ee ee ee oe 9 56 
Premiums paid and due (less 18 cents excess on calculating discount) -_---_-- * 570 64 

STO tall ey see pie, See ESE LE CoS Os eee TS se es et ep $856 63 
Ra vin onal am COvOnenan G~ ..-ae8 te ge ee 2) a Be ee es Ce eee $17 86 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Signed at Rochester, Oakland county, Michigan, December 17th, 1885. 


JOHN J. SNOOK, President. 
THEO. DAHLMANN, “ecretary. 
A. EK. COLLINS, 7reasurer. 


EMMET DISTRICT AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


This Association organized and filed its articles of association with James 
Cogley, President; Dr. A. J. Abbott, Secretary; James Kennedy, Treasurer ; 
and for Directors, John Dunnigan, Wm. Power, Wm. Cogley, Wm. W. Ross 
and Byron Parke. 

A plot of land consisting of nearly seven acres was leased for ten years and 
fenced with close board fence, about three-fourths of it 6 feet high and the rest 
8 feet high. 

An exhibition building was erected whose dimensions are 31x76x12, which is 
shingle roofed and floored with hardwood planed flooring. 

Also a convenient office at the gate. Upon the erounds were erected accom- 
modation for about thirty horses “and as many cattle in divided sections which 
are roofed with boards. Pens for swine and sheep are provided so as to accom- 
modate a goodly number. 

A first class well with pump was provided by the association, all of which is 
in good condition. 

There is a good four rod track for exhibition purposes on the grounds 
stretching about one-third of a mile. With a gay flag-pole of hickory and oak 
towering one hundred feet above it, the grounds of the Emmet District Agri- 
cultural Association are such as its projectors may well feel proud of. 

With the exception of three dénations the entire funds at the command of 
the officers were the product of the fall fair of 785. 

Of amounts received from without, Emmet Village donated the handsome 
sum of $100. A concert in aid of the building fund netted $58.27, and from a 
fund from a spring fair held here in 1885, the association received about $13. 


Since the organization the association has paid 


DUndEyexpensesuMcliain pyre ghbay 4 saa he enn Ce yee ee eee S $102 00 
Tamibert andi shin pests ee REA LS TSE IE EO Ae te 410 73 
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ROSUS eee =e esis ci ee ts ee I ee PT Sane pope $60 46 
Hinges locks hwinGOwss. 2305 5-o- Meeee te oo a eee eee a ee 67 39 
ESTTUGNIN DY eo) ap et ae a ee Se ee eee ne eee es 48 50 
Mab One ma eran cat ee pane h Ee eens oo Oe ee eee 161 7 
13 Sh a ek ee nea eer ne ae ae ge ere EE AAR (Mg ns We fe LY 10 36 
Premiums—(very many kindly donate premiums)-_--_---_--.--------______-- 31 65 
GTI ENN oe Ai ees ee ehh a RS Oe Bd oe a ee la oe ae 35 00 
PING Galil rat 2 sen co Ape SN SSE pen Dae) ae Se age Re $927 88 


In payment of rent and lumber the association has given its note of 
$356.22 on lumber and $35 on rent. 

The treasurer holds a balance of $50.75. With the experience of 1885, the 
association hopes in 1886 to make a showing equal to any similar organiza- 
tion in the State of Michigan. 

JAMES COGLEY, President. 
DR. A. J. ABBOTT, Secretary. 
JAS. KENNEDY, Treasurer. 


MANISTEE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


This society held its ninth Annual Fair at Bear Lake on the 23d, 24th and 
25th days September, 1885. The weather was very favorable. Total number 
of entries, 692 against 907 in 1884. 

Marked improvement was manifested in the display of cattle and horses and 
the display of fruits was very good. 

The society owns twenty acres of land beautifully situated on the south side 
of Bear Lake. ‘Twelve acres are enclosed for fair grounds and the balance is 
in woods. Value, $1,000. 


PREMIUM Sal Wes eee eee tn ee ye Ee eee Ie ee eae 51S fe Re DOO EL 
CostOf sre pales’ EITM CLC me see ee ee ee ee eee ee 55 - eaeeee reeee 54 26 
Nalaniesy see a pee PTA. fae kits LE eS ON Ss Sg UL Med oh eae i aie) Oe 2 40 00 
IBardeonhindebuediessie- sees r eset bp Wh ls Ae Nee Clee Meek 1 ee ee ees 134 09 

Wo) 2 lt need ee en eee ak CRA AL pe eee Gi Ut ree Se eee SU Mas hye es x $453 45 


OFFICERS ELECTED FOR 1886. 


President—Henry A. Danville, Marilla P. O. 
Secretary—Jobn N. Brodie, Bear Lake. 
Treasurer—James Dodd, Bear Lake. 
JOHN N. BRODIE. 
Berar LAKE, February, 1886. Secretary. 


UNION AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Statement showing the receipts and disbursements of the Union Agricultural 
Soociety of the St. Joseph valley for the year ending December 20, 1885: 
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RECEIPTS. 

Sivoglk SRG lS ee Eee Ae ee ee Soeeree a See a en ye et Se ae af $23 33 
GSP UHE TA SLOCET 0) FE ee SS Doe See ee ee 1,578 16 
Renton boothstamadulicensesis22— ee see ne a hte ee eee ee 180 25 
1D ribeye lov WI oe oe en Oe aes Heo ee Sop een OR Se Bee Da ete aS 231 83 
(Chania qin ies Se te ee ee ee eee eet eae ee a eee eer aca 66 76 
EVO E SG SCAR Se ee eee eee ee tees Reem ny nee Be 5 Ne ete ee 2 eulee wae siete ee = 55 00 
Speed entries__-...-..-----------+----------------------------------------- 118 40 

TENE PI te eae oie ON Se MP eae xe ee es eee Meee ee yee ae ae $2,253 73 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

PSPUAE A a OE eS ee ae ai em eee ee eee $51 63 
l2retarunpieats eyed ey EE ss eS pe ee eee ee ee Dee ee see 743 25 
Speedie premise ass. oe. Soe ee ee ee eee he ee 292 33 
Tid APLGITNGSS cee ee ee Se a eee amr SS See a 268 06 
Labor, supplies in dining hall, police and amount on hand_____-_-_- 898 46 


$2,253 73 


We, the President, Secretary and Treasurer of the Union Agricultural 
Society, located at Litchfield, Michigan, do hereby certify that the above isa 
correct statement of the receipts and disbursements of said society for the year 
ending December 20, 1885. 

k. W. FREEMAN, President. 
L. B. AGARD, Secretary. 
DAN. H. MILLS, Treasurer. 


INGHAM COUNTY FARMERS’ CLUB. 
HEDGE FENCE OR WIRE? 
BY L. W. BAKER, OF DELHI. 


Mr. President and Members of the Ingham County Farmers’ Club : 


The time is already here when we cannot afford to use up our first-class tim- 
ber in so clumsy a way as to split it into rails. 

In one of our meetings last year a member stated that he liked a good rail 
fence and that laid with a good worm. I think he only voiced the opinion of 
all. But that is only speculating on an impossibility, as we cannot have such a 
fence, at the most, but a few years longer, as year after year we see our timber 
giving way under the greatly increased demand. In view of that fact we begin 
to look around for the next best material and construction for the future fence. 
Farmers may expect to be imposed upon with many new devices and patent 
rights for years to come. Wheneyer the farmers feel the need of anything 
there are hordes of those fellows that want to get two dollars out of one and 
that without work, ready to sell them some worthless article; and many times 
when they think they are getting just the thing needed, they later find that it 
is only one more addition to the list of swindles. That whole class are con- 
stantly viewing the situation of the farmer and where they see his greatest 
need there is their strongest hold. As we feel the need of some improved 
mode of fencing at the present time, I would say, be on the alert and investi- 
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gate fully and purchase very cautiously any new device whereby they claim they 
are going to add so much to your wealth and convenience. 

Let us look for a moment at the Osage Orange hedge fence as grown by the 
Dayton Hedge Fence Company of Ohio. Admitting that the hedge fence is 
desirable, yet untested in this climate to any great extent, would it not be far 
better for a few to buy and the rest wait the result ? As they claim it only 
takes four years to grow a full fence the most of us could afford to wait that 
length of time for the sake of having it fully tested. Should it prove a failure 
what a saving it would be! Better wait than act in haste and then repent at 
leisure. We have the testimony of some good men setting forth its merits and 
demerits, but none so closely coincides with my views as does that of Professor 
Beal. Let us see what he says in regard to it: 


‘In my opinion there are two sides to this question and they should both be 
well considered before any one in Central Michigan attempts Osage Orange for hedge. 
This is a southern plant, and although considerably used in certain parts of Michigan, 
in many places it kills out badly. This is the case at the Agricultural College and 
in North Lansing. 

““A well grown and well kept hedge presents a fine appearance, but most of our 
farmers have never tried it, and even after it is well grown by a company, would not 
likely keep it in good order, 

“The roots of the plants, especially after some years, draw considerable from the 
crops along near the hedge. True, they break the wind and stop the wind in winter and 
sometimes aid the crops in this way. The farmer should make up his mind quite delib- 
erately and not be too easily persuaded to try a new thing, especially by interested 
parties, no matter if they do all they promise. 

‘Read the following from The Industrialist by Prof. E. M. Shelton, of Kansas agri- 
cultural college: ‘A gentleman writes us asking that we aid him in disposing of the 
considerable stock of Osage Orange hedge plants which he is carrying. The request 
takes us a good deal by surprise ; for, in truth, we have not seen half a mile of new 
hedge in the last five years. The barb-wire fence has made obsolete the thorny, expen- 
sive, ground-consuming, vermin-harboring hedge. About the only man who has any- 
thing to say against the barb-wire fence is the unfortunate on horseback, who ‘‘ brings 
up” suddenly on a dark night against the sturdy wire.’ 

‘‘Similar views are entertained by Dr. 8. A. Knapp, Professor of Agriculture in 
Iowa Agricultural College. I have talked with both these men and with many others 
in various parts of our country, especially where timber is scarce or high in price, and 
the opinion is fast gaining ground that the best farm fence is made of a combination 
of wire and boards supported by posts, and the wire or band is that with very short 
tapering barbs. The writer has no interest in this matter, one way or the other, only 
to serve the interests of the farmers. He gives it as his opinion that in ten years or 
less, nine out of ten men in this vicinity, who try osage orange grown on any plan will 
wish they had their money back. I should add that I have been familiar with this 
patent mode of making hedge for some years.”’ 


You see that Professor Beal says that there are two sides to the question. 
Now, in your opinion, which side would he be likely to take up, for or against 
the farmers? He being at the head of one department of our State Agricul- 
tural College, and that whole institution as a child looking to the people of the 
State of Michigan for support, and whenever it fails to faithfully serve the 
people they may withhold their support. I would say in view of the relation he 
sustains to the people we should weigh well his words of caution. 

He says it is a southern plant and kills out badly in some places, even at the 
college farm. 

The professor also presupposes that we would not be likely to keep it in good 
order. Now this would be for each one to determine for himself. We know 
our own traits, and whether we have enough pride and energy to properly attend 
to cultivating and trimming twice a year, or whether our feeble ambition and 
the pressure of other business would be likely to prevent us from taking a 
scythe or hook and properly trimming and shaping up our hedge fence first in 
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June and again in September, two as busy months as we have in the year. An- 
swer these questions, and then,—shall we invest? We often see those who 
neglect the proper trimming of their orchards, which can and ought to be done 
in the most leisure months, and on which depends the future value. Would 
we be more mindful of the hedge? 

The close canvassing of the State at the present time looks in itselfsuspicious 
while we have timber in abundance compared with many other States. Notice 
what Professor Shelton of the Kansas Agricultural College says: “He has not 
seen a mile of new hedge set in the last five years.” Kansas is a State desti- 
tude of timber compared with Michigan, and still the professor has not seen a 
mile of new hedge set in five years. Does that signify anything? Does that 
give any reason for their thus striking Michigan so early? Michigan is about 
such a State for hedge fence as Kansas would be for saw-mills. Still they are 
here in preference to western States. Doesn’t this speak volumes of caution to 
us? Let us see what the professor calls it. “The thorny, expensive, ground- 
consuming, vermin-harboring hedge.”’ The thorns it must certainly have or it 
would not amount to a fence. 

Next, the first cost. It costs $1.00 per rod besides preparing and culti- 
vating the bed and keeping free from weeds for the first few years. This 
expense depends on the degree of thoroughness with which it is done. 
The proper trimming, shaping and resetting, if by chance or otherwise the 
mice should girdle or frost kill, would be the expense of keeping it up. 
Perhaps I should speak of the ground consumed, which in the aggregate is no 
small item. From all the testimony before us I feel safe in the assertion that it 
virtually occupies as much as or more than the common rail fence. That con- 
trasted with the space occupied by post and board or wire fence is worthy of our 
attention. 

Now, if we have got a full fence that will withstand the climate and baffle all 
others enemies, we have got something that is worth seeking,—a fence for all 
time, dependent only on our proper care and attention. 

I would be glad to draw a true picture of a post and wire fence that I can 
conceive of. ‘That would be a fall looped or woven fence. Why not unroll a 
coil of fencing, the width being the height, all ready to spike to posts? The 
posts being set, two men could build more in a day than they could trim of the 
hedge. Some may say you have got posts that will rot; 1 would say give your- 
self no uneasiness, the iron posts will soon be in use. Better use well the privi- 
leges and blessings of to-day that more may be added. You may ask, why doyou 
speak of such a fence. Because I believe it to be the coming fence. If such a 
fence could be manufactured at a reasonable cost, would it not possess more 
redeeming qualities than any other we have before us to-day? When we look at 
the improvements in other directions is it unreasonable to suppose that our 
most sanguine hopes and expectations may be exceeded in this direction? This 
fence should be of proper height and tight enough to turn all kinds of stock. 
The first manufacturer that offers such a fence at a reasonable price will step 
rapidly to the front. I wrdte to Messrs. Sedgwick Bros. of Richmond, 
Ind., manufacturers of wire goods and received sample and price list of 
a fence that very nearly agrees with my preconceived ideas. It is a wire 
netting, 4x7 inch mesh and 52 inches wide, that being the height of the fence, 
which can be bought for $1.05 per rod for 100 rod lots, and less for larger 
quantities. With our present price for posts cost compares favorably with the 
cost of any other fence, cheaper than the hedge, and when we pay our money 


34 
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we have a full fence. On the other hand we have to support our present 
amount of fence for four years and pay for it two and a half years before we 
get any returns in usefulness from a hedge fence. 

Now we have two leading fences of the day before us, or the two that are 
being introduced, for us to pass judgment on or choose between. The one a 
full wire, sufficiently tight to turn all kinds of stock, one that will need little 
or no care for years, one that is ornamental as well as useful and that without 
continual care. 

With my means of judging I should much prefer the wire. How could we 
live up to the old saying, “When a task is once begun, never leave it till its 
done,” with the hedge? 
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STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Meteorological Observations for 


Thermometer, 
in Open Air. 


Relative Humid- 
ity, or Per Cent 
of Saturation, 


Barometer, Reduced to 


Freezing Point. 


Day of Month. 
3 
Thi ee eee 14 19 10; 14% 100 85 | 100 || 29.187 | 29.204 | 29.424 29.255 
PR seers OR Bee Sa 8 15 8} 10% 100 | 100 | 100 || 29.592 | 29.562 | 29.564 29.513 
3) aie ee ene ee li 22 19 | 17% 80 72 85 || 29.483 | 29.415 | 29.378 | 29.429 
Ad 1 ee eee 24 30 at | 27 87 78 88 || 29.380 | 29.268 | 29.154 | 29.251 
OMe eee ed lial ee siawesine es 28 40 36 | 3425 88 65 90 || 29.010 | 28.971 | 28.815 | 28.932 
1 pee eee ee et 41 39 33 | 3735 91 82 | 100 || 29.280 | 29.255 | 29.371 29.302 
(a eee eee dl 37 3l | 33 89 55 89 || 28.731 | 28.828 | 28.989 28.849 
SY ope eg ee 31 43 | 38) 37%|) 100) 67 91 || 28.844 | 28.782 | 28.718 | 28.768 
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POU SMa conse tcme ve ele eee I Se coe eee epee. oe wll ee See eee le eee | 
Mieamsiricrs eo eed el ae eee eee 15.84 92 84 OB eee Ny eh a Eee 29.144 
bce ames || EE ie 
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the Month of January, 1885. 


Clouds. Winds. pene Rain and Snow. 
< eter. 
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Meteorological Observations for 


Thermometer, peared en Barometer, Reduced to 
in Open Air. of Saturation. Freezing Point. 
Day of Month. P | 
S e = > 2 2 2 2 = 2 a 
si 2 eee See ee 13! 15 0! 9x%]] 81} 65] 100 |) 29.101 | 29.258 | 29.341 | 29.233 
amen aks 2 ot lh ets oe | 3! 10} 10! 73¢|| 100} 100! 100|| 29.264 | 29.003 | 28.928 | 29.065 
Sis, 1) a a aa ee 24 | 34| 25] 2734/] 100} 79] 100 || 28.824 | 28.662 | 28.557 | 28.681 
AN fel ans nde 2th att cE 30| 34] 24] 29341) 100} 90| 87 || 28.995 | 28.434 | 28.624 | 28.484 
lj: 21.) So ee 8| 7{ -10| 19%}| 100 | 100} 100 || 28.728 | 28.927 | 29.017 | 28.856 
(Sick A a a aera =13i|" 10 ites 100 | 58 | 100 || 28.064 | 28.983 | 28.990 | 29.012 
Ske See a ee 9} 21] 16] 15%|| 100| 86] 100 |] 28.994 | 28.882 | 28.781 | 28.886 
Ci er 5| 20] 15] 13%|| 100) 70 | 100 || 29.089 | 29.150 | 29.130) 29.123 
Guemberecte bee ce ttt ok) 2: 12| 18 3| 9%|| 100, 100] 100|! 28.798 | 28.434 28.489 | 28.574 
SC ls SU Ere ee a -9| -1| -15| -83/} 100} 100} 100{| 28.666 | 28.742 | 28.909 | 28.772 
ile ise Se 22| -3| -4| -9%{] 100} 100} 100 || 28.963 | 28.984 | 28.952 | 28.966 
(hea 1 ei eae eee 2| 6| -3| 1%/| 100) 100| 100 || 28.920 | 29.040 | 29.115 | 29.025 
Deemer in nt. lh -18 6! -10| 7/1 100 76 | 100 || 29.113 | 29.067 | 29.068 | 29.079 
A i: 3.0 ba Yes -14/ 20! 16] 7%|| 100) 41] 100 |} 28.981 | 28.908 | 28.910 | 28.932 
eerie! he che fy yet 20| 382] 33] 2834/} 100} 79} 89 || 28,824 | 28.607 | 28.537 | 28.656 
HR eee HN sie AE -6| -+6| -16| -93]/ 100} 100] 100|| 28.880 | 28.829 | 28.870 | 28.843 
a a ee 15| 5 2| -22|| 100} 7% | 100|| 28.992 | 28,942 | 28.960 | 28.965 
iC Aa Oe 234) ta 283) 1 100 | 64 { 100] 29.065 | 29.107 | 29.171 | 29.114 
iene aes ere eee 8} 10| -4] -%|| 100} 79{ 100|| 29.1283 | 29.027 | 29.182 | 29.091 
C312 a er eee -9| 10| -4| 2 || 100| 79] 100]| 29.184 | 29.210 | 29.265 | 29.217 
PACA ES TEC eee 8{ il 2} 13/1} 100! 80} 100]| 29.272 | 29.291 | 29.315 | 29.298 
ie Rs Seen eee 7 | 19 6) 6 || 100} 85} 100}| 29.827 | 29.385 | 29.471 | 29.394 
Cyan dd e 7 Sea -18'|' 21 5 | 434)| 100) 71 | 100 || 29.532 | 29.536 | 29.461 | 29.510 
Hees ne Je: ae ee 10| 331 13| 18%! 79) 51] 100|| 29.972 | 29.265 | 29.222] 29.286 
DRS Sand eae een Al Bi, a2") 49 100| 388} 100/|| 29.214 | 29.177 | 29.181 | 29.191 
hk sooo Rane ee eee o3| 34| 28| 28%/! s6| 79| 100/| 29.065 | 28.975 | 28.967 | 29.002 
7 ica i Sat LS ETE 20| 36| 26| 27%|| 100| 61] 100|| 28.962 | 29.020 | 29.168 | 29.046 
Ae Le Sie ee eae B1| 44 | 35 | 36%) 79| 60| 90 |) 28.962 | 28.798 | 28.807 | 28.856 
QO RENEE DG a AMO Ae ee rh, MM ae aes Bae feces S81) | POM SRW TTS ce | hg cee 
5) Sees SRR eee ee dees rat WALD HOKE COSTS Wh Ye PP Ve ONE AA pe dhierg: aS Whe pee ee 
Sil cer a ate RO ga es Raaeeg hs (SEE OREO HRs ae (RR eR aM HL St Pk pa dee ee L ” 
Sums ee eres hobs ln ait ates ste He en ar ols ea te Ati s Pah Ler sa SS Seok ean hed 9.9 ioe §| xd PSMA pa Ee 
JeUWken Os Ves eS ND Rl ine te nh Sa S| Pero een [hie || 8°.94 97 77 9] Hera OA [eters eth es ate 29.005 
PAS CRAG Ot Sat Bie te merants cP cetacean opus See Beted a1 
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the Month of February, 1885. 
Clouds. Winds. reed Rain and Snow. 
eter. 
eM 2pm. | OPM. as x. | 2 P. i ores - | 4 5 s Wes 
e | S i | Hees 4 3 FI S on z 2: a 
sai 2 lIscl & |jssl & ||SISBIEIS/2/181]| 8 | 3 |] Bs | Be | SS Be 
a | = (ete ae av =| a | & | aa Fines = = a 5) s {ein 
9OISt. | 00}-_-__._. 10)St. n| sw) 16/w| 8|| 2 | -10})......|. (ete 
100,Nim 100 St. 100/St. | So ieois 12\s e| 1 24 -3 In ni/ght. 10), 36. 
100 Nim. —100/St. DONE hee 2 Me LI MEO IETS Ee | MANE SRE OUT scr fa tb) ecm 2 ON ee te RES re 
100 Nim / 100/St. 100/St. sw 16)w{| 8 w/ 8 35 8||/6a.m.|9am.| 05} #% 
1oojst. | 40\Cu. St.} 00) Iareeee lan ke SEIT Sarl snp ecteh | ee 2 lees rel Ree ee 
10 St. 100|St. 100\Nim. [|e | 218] 6s e| 6|| 11| -13|!7pm.|10p.m| .o3| 1 
100|St. 100|Nim. | 100|Nim. [js e| 4|s e| 8is e| 6|| 21] 3{/1pm.|10pm) .41/ 5 
10\St aolst. | toolst. |i--.-| 0 Bl cel eeu iden | abt irae an ena Beak, 
100|Nim. | 100{Nira. | 00|_...__.. In e| 12} n| i2in'wl20|| 13] -9 ll nit.| ypm.|___|----- 
30\St. 60)St. 00) .4.-..-- w| 12) w | 24! w | 20 Bi 24s | Eee ee | Eee ee oe | eee 
00, bc 30/St. 00 Shae s w| 16/s w| 20\s w| 16 Dh phe eeh |e aa he 2S I ee eee 
100|St. 60) St. 40/St. Is wi 8] wi 12\8 Ww 8 Oh 1Oh Been | eee eee 
OO eee 23) 90)St. OOMtaas ee Sw) t's SHencalt {U Slee lie eee et (heen eed ieee =e 
90 St. oT) ee A LOOSE. «Aull oe) a i6l eset 4Bl2ee IES OC ly ce o0 Ldn a4 NEw eek | eae eA eee 
80/St.  100/Nim. | 100|\Nim s| 12\s e| 16s ce 16|| 34| -7!/2pm./10pm| 14] 1% 
10|St. | 30/St. Ob. (Abe 's Ww dle w) tele wita || 26} oete || | eee 
anes Jae -10lst. 1oojst. [is w| ssw) ssw) 4]/ 5 asi} | | 
(ee 80 Cu. OO s 2k swi| 21 w]| 16) wl] 6 ACA eigen VO paral (Some Say Re Ne 
90)St (80) Ga. St.) 00je oo = va lated aca at 21 sp ia at 5 ees (UN apie ek Ne 
jolst. | 40/Cu. st.} 0}... Folate as Fest fas | ertoy =r? |) Mee meee os) Le Le 
| | 
90)S tv(OO [its eee 00)_.._.-._||Is w| 3] w AN aes HA) Lael et me te ale ne jee eee 
20|St. 10)St. (71) eae Bewil meal cwi | waS iw | araape calor | 214) aoe we Se een |e ee eres 
10|St. (10) aoe se OO sess swi 1] 8s eee) Ze VS) | eee ees ere eet |e 
100| St. 60/Cir. St.| 70 Cir.Cu etal Bg lca Bo} |) eget aaee poee Veena iets 
10/St. (Neto! g0\Cir.Cu.||.--.) of e | 1|-..-| 0 | Biel east scesale eee ses eet 8 ko 
100\St. | 100/St. Poise? uilseal ) tt cata wale ovo | au Mion sm Ree Pere seer ere 
10/St. | OO|ESs eS 100/St. Sw 3|w 2)f- 210 BTL LOM ERE og Soe ae a eee ae 
zolst. _-100/St. 100 St. s| 6s w| 12\s wi 8 | 7a es Tah iden BN alee fe Lee 
vesuene sues eee veel kee 
le coeds es esi ee ees 
| 
aol See aes tea eee oe) Me! [Ea eee || Lea fe ee (RS (ere Pee [eral tee ee [eco ee | emcee [oo ce er eRe es 
5 eee ae Dae ak PASS ae of ei eel [en Oi | si trace senre [he 2 20 |e eee 
ES ch deat LD eS Bee Se Sau 
49 
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Meteorological Observations for 


Thermometer, Bele eee: | Barometer, Reduced to 
in Open Air. Btisaturations Freezing Point 
Day of Month. | e | 
| $ | | | 
é a wee alles erie tA ea 
x = = > a Final oe: All| eke ees = s 

Pe ee ee eer 38| 36| 23| 30%]| 89] 80| 88 || 28.758 | 28.747 | 28.880 | 28.793 
CAs See mee aan | 15] 28| 27| 233%|| 100) 88] 100 | 28,988 | 29,006 | 28.910 | 28.968 
BU ed | 32] a7) a4 | 34x|| 99) 90| 90/| 28615 | 28640 | 28747 | 28.607 
/_ 2 lo ere | 33/33] 29) s1%|| 89| 70) 891, 28.998 | 29.077 | 20.175 | 29.052 
ie eee 24| 36| 24] 28 || 100] 61] 100 | 29.291 ) 29.202 | 29.285 | 29.289 
Biers SY Se | 2 | 32} 25| 27 || 100] 79 | 100/| 20.815 | 29.258 | 29.161 | 29.245. 
PERM 220) Sai a} 2) 0) ai] 85) 78) 100 |) 29,000 | 29.170 | 20.245 | 20.168 
Foie ce aoe a eo 10| 27) 7! 14%|| 100| 76} 100|| 20.314 | 29.827 | 29.805 | -29.815 
Ce. 9 he kee ae a 93] 35| 9| 301] 86) 70| 591! 29.063 | 28,967 | 29.080 | 29.020 
1) epee tae ae coe) STE FOO Sealy | 1433/| 100, 70} 100 || 29.190 | 29.402 | 29.452 | 29.348 
(GALE ee ae / 9} 28) 15 | 17%|} 100! 77! 100]! 29.976 | 29.252 | 29.143 | 29.257 
EEA i) eee eee | 23}. 19 | 7) 16%|} 100| 85 100 || 29.173 | 29.278 | 29.341 | 29.264 
dpe «Con eat ky ih 8! 27} 23) 16%/| 100) 100 100]! 29.196 | 29.163 | 29.135 | 29.165 
Vis Uae ee Se | 95| 40] 30 | 31%|| 100} 100) 89 || 28.940 | 28.529 | 28-482) 28.650 
Gi) ee pene | 22] 22] 12] 18%/]} 72] 100] 100 || 28.780 | 28.860 | 28.900] 28.847 
NOMI So see rotn eh 0} 8; -2| 2 |} 100] 100 | 100 || 29.228 | 29.149 | 29.952 | 29.843 
TiC a rr | 7} 11} 9} 411 100} 80] 100|| 29.867 | 29.264 | 29.133 | 29.255 
Cloke eras | 15] 22| v7| 14%|| 100] 72] 100/| 28.858 | 28.867 | 28.987 | 28.904 
TIDE gh ee a he al a8 2} 5% |) 100) 62) 100 || 28.982 | 28.912 | 29.000 | 28.966 
CDs ae eR ee | 7} 6! of} -%/| 100! 76! 100|] 29.112 | 20.148 29.185 | 29.148 
7 Ala ee ' 6{ 12! 1{ 2%/| 100] 61] 100|| 29.261 | 29.288 | 29.271 | 29.257 
OH A 5 Ee 1} 15/| 12] 93/| 100} 82] 100]| 29.310 | 29.292 | 29.288 | 29.297 
phlei ae eP 2| 26} 17| 15 || 100) 75 | 100}| 29.305 | 29.263 | 29,209 | 29.259 
Se, ae re RT | 28] 36 | a9 | 27% |) 988 | 45| 85 || 20.081 | 29.008 | 29.258 | 29.120 
Drennan 10| 28} 26] 21%|| 100| 43| 75/| 29.313 | 29.195 | 29.110 | 29.206 
Tiare ee Nae one | 30| 44| 40 | 38 78| 60| 73|| 29.012 | 28.922 | 28.890 | 28.941 
Dies ie. 5 Re Sapa | 37} 39] 30) 35%|/ 81} 64] 78}| 28.847 | 28,910 | 29.022 | 28.926 
PSU TRO. ft ho i | 25| 37) 27] 20%]! 87 | 63 | 88 || 29.072 | 29.090 | 29.100 | 29.087 
ODL: as a a | | 20] 31) 25) 25%|| 100] 89| 87 |} 29.267 | 29.230 | 29.211 | 29.289 
2 Oct Sagem Raa mee 30| 36/ 30| 32 || 100| 100| 99|| 28.018 | 28,847 | 29.052 | 28,939 
Beret ha Reet. 2 fy: (T4or 4a)” ga) 35 65) 60 | 89 || 28.930 | 29.044 | 29.178 | 29.051 
SIMS Sse Eee eee a |------|------|------|------ | ]------]------ a | eee ny oe es een Ree Tah ly eae 
WiC am Siete eee eee eee SNe hie 01| Bees 6 |e es ee 21°.26 94 76 13 al Rein | (te ek PA de | 29.096 

JENS AIREY 2 «Ree Se Pg a gC GE ne ea PL soc ae Ot Shey eee Sen ee ce acs 
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Clouds. Winds. ‘Thermom= Rain and Snow. 

TEAS. 2 P.M. 9 P.M. Yam. | 2p.m. | 9P. Mm. ra Be 3 

SI S| e 

% || % eh teleepe eae = Nereis 
a. en 3. Apa AE a Me Bet tesa |, eerie 
s°} o 2°] 2 85) & llale|al2lale|| 8/8 || 8% | &@ | 84) s4 
wolst. | 100/st. 100 St wr) elem) lo 1Glew (ae || eiSOh ds ee oe |e e ees 
OQISes) re 10/St. 100| Nim. Ww 8| w 8inw| 8 31 25 || 8p.m. |10p.m.} .10| 1 
100/St 100 Nim 100) Nim. s | 12s w| 16/s w| 16 40 PoC ray MA openly |e sae ee see 
100/St. 100|St. 100/St w| 16) w| 12/_...| 6 34 eral aie |e pe aa (ee 
90/\Cir.Cu.| 20/Cir.Cu.| 100/St. ne} 6) n eel 0 B64 tueees | ee tne | ceo a lees |e 
100/St. 90\/Cu. St.) 100, Nim. nel 8\ne 8ine} 8 32 LA Opa ene | paeee 4 
10|Cir.Cu.| 20/Cir.Cu.| 00}-------- s e| 4s e| 8ine 2 30 Bl See Ball Rene, coo oe | ete | eee 
00 eee? 30/C@iri@u.| | 00)2-25 2252 pees |) Os ew, |b dete 29 fo Nl ee ee ee 
100 St. oolCir.cu.| 00)... Bat! tle wi elem Ol a7 | RADI. oe eee [ae 
Golesi dee 0s 2 | Oolis28! ee. bs | OPE EN Ole WakO' | pxPOU ances A ie ee [Pe 
10\Cir.. | 10\Cir. | ooj...--..- Bel Sispelt ‘Ble. elie? || mid0s) pel! |: ecb. | eevee eal 
100/St. 100/St 100/St ne| 8ne/ 12jn e] 6 23 I eed ee tae se esac 
100\Nim. | roost. | roolst. Js w| 3isw| sisw) 2]) 40) 10|f ff. 
100/St 100| Nim 100) Nim s e| 8is wi 2s w] 28 40 NO Walenta, || Wrest || S258 
60|Cir.Cu.| 60)/Cir. St.! 100/Cir. St.||/n w) 20/nw| 16nw| 1 23 SAR NE NS 22ers [tes 
90/Cu. St.| 10/Cu QO hee: eee See) OMe || eee ©) 9] -13 |--c=s252|---2—---|-—--- =| 22-28 
Pike: ext 15/Cir. St.) 90/St BS gus oD vwr ile efB lk woh? ln 15 ee lS et 0 | oe ee Se 
100/Nim. | 100|St 90| St. s 1jnw] 16) w| 8 26 -3||7a.m.|9a.m.| 03; X% 
OD Re steer 50/Cu 20| Cir Ww 1) w] 16) n | 12 LG (aa |e Bee eee ee ee |S a | 
ODE: 2 2= 20| Cir. O0|fo22 38. nw| 8) w] 12)-...| 0 Gil STONE cee hewn ke ba2s| 2a 
OO|E =2. Se 10;\Cu [ecu eee a Ww 4inw| 8]----| 0 12 = Ohi || Eee aces me esto ee 
Gt se! an beam ‘| rolei.culinuel Glavel! Bh w be 6 ll gsd7l 84 lee. Socelecaes su lece [eee 
00 eS. = 20/St OO WEE eyes sw| 6| w| 20) w | 16 28 PAH Paes Se al oe ge ey Reg St 2 
100) Nim 90 \@ugSt: | 00}ee2 = Sw| 241 w | 16/nw] 6 38 AN Mey | Sees ones | eon 
(0,1) | eee a 20)/Cir. St.) 100 St se] 6/w} 16s w] 8 31 LOSS 22 See |e ee eee 
100/St. 10|Cir 100/St sw| 8s w| 16\s w| 16 44 SO} ||| Seen eee eee oe ee 
100/St. 90/St 70|St. Swi 6Ww 8) w] 8 40 VOW Sete oso asl sec Baee |e ae 
60\Cir. St.| 60/Cir.Cu.} 100/St e 6is w] 2}.---| 0 40 le) eee (ae Se ene (ee 
30\St 20/Cu- ODE ze ne 38 wl 2s} 4 32 1A egestas Pence er Serer) ee = 
100 Nim 100) Nim. OOPS ee s e| 12/is w| 16s wi 8 40 28 || 5a.m.| 4p.m.| .20 2 
70;Cu. St.) 20)Cu 00) pas eae sw! 12) w| 16/---_| 0 44 OS tete Sol (cca 22s | ee 
aan ae ine Unset es Re be ke ee ee pe |e A 8 ees | ee ae eee 58 | Ti 
oe Seen Eile wenees 52 | Se ee el eee ee elo eae meee Nc) Eo tok Ul So Pee RR! [EE = 
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STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Meteorological 


Observations for 


Thermometer, 
in Open Air. 


Relative Humid- 
ity, or Per Cent 
of Saturation. 


Barometer, Reduced to 


Freezing Point. 


| | 
Day of Month. 3 | | 
3 
SES SIS Se) Eig ea eee 
il 0 oe ag Ae 33| 42| 27 | 34 79| 50! 88|| 29340 | 20.371 | 29.325 Besa 
Dimer Lap a TDD, | 29} 85] 30] 31%|| 89} 90] 9891] 29.045 | 28.947 | 29.087 | 29.009 
Ce Ae eee 24| 92) 24] 26%|| 100| 79| 87 || 29.128 | 20.160 | 29.195 | 29.161 
ak es Bae CP | 25| 42} 384] 33%/| 75| 58| 79 || 29.152 | 29.072 28.977 | 29.038 
Bocceecececeeceeeeee-e.| 98]. 85/ 40] 44/| 72] 50] 561] 28.793 | 28.690 | 28.892 | 28.771 
Guatoae ice! OAs 1 45,0) 33| 52| 40| 41%|| 79] 41] 39]! 29.188 | 29.161 | 29.092 | 29.147 
(Re ee ea ee 46; 54] 54] 51%}| 92] 74] 100]| 28.928 | 28.828 | 28.785 | 28.843 
Bi es watered ei! | 27 | 35 | 25 | 29 88} 53} 100|| 29.078 | 29.199 | 29.311 | 29.196 
aie Sead ct ote Penne 27 | 34] 25 | 28%1| 88) 61] 100]| 29.321 | 29.401 | 29.198 | 29.306 
1) See ee rk ean eal ay | 43| 35] 35 88| 43] 70 || 29.125 | 28.955 | 28.750 | 28.943 
Meee ered preg Se epee | 33| 35] 31| 33 100} 90| 100/| 28.494 | 28.622 | 28.890 | 28.688 
VE eee sane ere 321 40| 30| 34 89| 65 89 || 28.920 | 28.955 | 29.027 | 28 967 
1B pmo SA ee 8s 25| 382] 25 25%1/ 87] 89| 75 || 29.186 | 29.248 | 29.951 | 29.261 
Sete ae ener hae 28| 31| 29} 27%|) 88| 89] 100] 29.875 | 29.293 | 29.176 | 29.281 
(Lg eee a 34| 44| 35 | 38 100; 84| 90/| 28.982 | 28.932 | 29.087 | 28.983 
GREEN ta ta ele 2! 34| 45 | 37] 38%]| 100] 61) 9811|| 29.125 | 29.142] 20.138 29.185 
1, Gee 35| 47| 42} 41%]| 61) 41] 66|| 29.117 | 29.127 | 29.092 | 29.112 
PBS eetee steed | a | 57] 48 NY 4886] 1) acl cag | | 56 e068, | “Soret It eorsea ni imegleas 
OMEN ese eae Lg af os 45| 66| 56] 55%|| 76| 50| 81]| 29.421 | 29.416 | 29.391 | 29.409 
Dijeeecidve: LIK eve da swat dt 5y| 75| 61] 64%|} 69| 44] 66 || 29.396 | 29.318 | 29.281 | 29.381 
Po Cae 63| 78} 62| 67%|| 67| 43] 611] 29,271 | 29.198 | 29.188 | 29.219 
27D Bate ah Sen Soko aa 61| 79| 67] 69 66} 43] 60 || 29.118 | 29.040 | 29.060 | 29.072 
CO Asp lt 63| 77 | 61} 67 67 | 38] 82|| 29.062 | 28.977 | 29.045 | 29.103 
77 Fo 45| 587 | 41] 473¢/| 92] 52] 911] 29.141 | 29.208 | 29.271 | 29.205 
Sp eeameeke se acne sks oe23|, Ad. | Mike: | PO adel FAB 74 | 32] 92) 29.251 | 29.052 | 28.935 | 29.079 
FS et ee See 41| 61| 47} 49%|| 91] 45] 70 || 28.911 | 28.987 | 29.138 | 29.012 
eee Late: fee See 45| 62| 46/ 51 84| 56| 54 || 29.210} 29.158 | 29.085 | 29.157 
DR Meer ree ie oa es tm {va i0ke 48| 45| 34] 42%1| 85| 61] 79 || 28.785 | 29.019 | 29.176 | 28.993 
coe Se RE 40} 60| 51] 30%|| 82| 34) 46 || 29.153 | 29.025 | 28.963 | 29.047 
Oe ee a 50| 55 | 43} 49%|| 72) 68] 100]| 28.955 | 28.927 | 28.912 | 28.931 
F/O Wy EUR ST GR Py RE ese Us nec CC eRe APE et reg 
SS ULI eee teeta a Sa Sov ea ple Masa ls Sa P| alee leet eado toceeatl Rs Lal Reyeatre (Ieee | 2 Oe | 
IMG ANS saiaee steel thee eee Ebi soe 43°.59 82 58 fhe Wea 2 aera een |e ra ee 29.097 
IAWVOT AR Gis = Oe ie oi Bea Hae ed "3 


e 
on 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


the Month of April, 1885. 


| Registering! 
Clouds. Winds. | Thermom- Rain and Snow. 
| eter. 
7am. | 2pm. | 9PM. |/7a.m. |2P.M. (9P. mM. | apes = its 
= bes SEG A 7 Ae | |G aa] aa Te || e |a Sel a 
= Re = | = a esau) 80: a es = 
See aes ee es) tw os eo tate Wie | eh ae | we eles 
Sa 2 desl [esl Bo Ws ete) eusie ll e |e ile? | eo | asl ee 
Sees as | el Eee ee ba |e Nos | oe loge lee | aaa 
| oy sy = 7 | | 
10/St. — | 40/Cir. St.| 00}__..._-- wi| 6/e]}] 3 e| 6 ABs MpeSiti|o=s2) slates eee eee 
| | | 
100/St | 100/Nim. / 100\Cu. St./| e | 6) n | 4in e/ 12 }| 35) 24]|8am./3p.m.| .05 |... 
| | | | | | 
100 St. | 50/St- OOWs ae Ine] 16) n| 16) e | 2 Pally. Tyee oe Sees ore |e eee 
Oat | ae ODN ke 100 St Inw| si w| Iiw| 4 OG 8 Pa amy (ee ere | AE [sau 
| | | 
90\Cu. St.) 20/Cu. St.| 00)...-.... Pile 12 ir POV e Mig Ol atkosy|) G26: <2 ey tes eae ee 
20 St Cole. leche Ws Sa) Sew el fates ole 24llNga 4 |) ar |) 20 fle etl a 
100|Cu. St. 100 Cu. St. 100 Nim s e| 8| s| 16\s Ww 16 SEG Mae pill eo a soe | See ee | eee ee 
100|St. 30 Cu. 10 St w| 24inw| 16/-.| 0/| 36] 21] 8p.m.{/10p.m.| .37/___-. 
100 St LOOSE AP | 00S... Ls. Gal Aipes I) BEI ae ea MEST | BAI: | | Bee le ee Le 2 aaa 
Base, aeimn|oee | ' 100 St. S|. Sleeas, We alse ee MN Tee ee Eel es 
100|Nim. | 100|Nim. | 100/Nim. |] w| 4/w | t6/.| 0 |] 35] 30//, 22, |20pm| 54] 4 
100 St. 50 Cu. St. 100/St. nw| 8snw| 8] w | 10 Ail Ag Ossie enclose ee 
100/St. | 40/\Cu. | 00)........ mew) JS pw |S a6Ie 2c AO oll esB5) lhe TO) ies | | eee 
| | | 
100/St. 100Nim. | 100Nim. |s e 48 e 8s e 4 SA) | LOO.) es eee 
100\Nim. | 100St. |: 100 St. se} 6ne 6) e/ 4 CTP | ee |9a.m.| 50; 4 
100/St. | 100 St. 50 St. ep} Gime] A2Hy e! WS || c4s:) gests] | 88. oe ee ae 
| | | | | 
se eae eae 100 St. eG) Azime, | Ae ve) PLP (ek4Bi| eae a eo oe seer Fibeg 
100/St. 50 Cir. St. 100 St. 5], Aint eV TZ iies pO ih) wesBil wean 8 ee ee ee 
| ers 
100 St. SOGaSt! ROGSt., OR Isex|: sGise el pSibz 5 p00 Wl Me6y | aed ye |e lace 
nae | | | 
30/Cir.Cu.| 40/Cu. | 00|.-...--- ep 1Sits! h Beie- 2 ee Bl WRB Wall oo ee © See Se | 
40 St. | 10/Cu. ODR2- ee: s | 12/3 w| 16\s w| 8 (Eller 55) | Smee Es Ame | Dee ew 
eae} 
10\St. | 70/Cu. 80/Cu. St.|| s | 12] s | 16] s | 12 79) | ibe |S. eee eee eal ee 
30/St | 90 Cu. St. 100/Nim a | 12lew| 16sw| 8 || 81! 45/|6p.m./10p.m.| .05|____. 
100/St. | 40/Cu. (1) nw] 12inw| 8j-...| 0 BGA Baul Ctaeee |e A tee he 
00}.-......| 60)Cir. St.| 100)Nim. e 8) e | 12) e | 6 BY | BY? teeeans | Moses) GE 
30;\Cu. = 70.Cu | ae were) Lele ol LG eyed lio sll BG | MRBT et 2/2. | ee 
| | 
30|/St 30\Cu 10|Cir. nw| 3isw| 4's e| 8 G2alMPRAalilis 8020s 2e ei | ee 
100/Nim. | 100|Cu. St.| 00/_----.-- nw| 16) n| 16|-___| 9 485) MROO Wess: ool Le eS ee 
ct) ee aa ie: Opes 100'St sw) 12is w| 16\s w| 8 Gili) On ee aa) a 
| e 
100/St 100 Nim. | 100) Nim es Ole 4) e | 8 57 B38) alnoaene hikepen|) 22) a2. 
| o kooks yee Je ee 
+ See Dats fia De. Sate FeO Ce Wa UCP I Ge [2 Bs (EE ||| SR eee et eto 2a nS 
| BSc coe Bald ae eo a CO Pee | FCs C31 [| em CR 
60 
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STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 


Meteorological Observations for 


Day of Month. 


EBermometer, [Releety 2 nie Barometer, Reduced to 
pen Air, rotiSaturation’ Freezing Point. 
| | | 
: en 
= | 
ae ae Aa a eek ier eee el eee r : 
4 cy Sie lisa < a | A 4 | wy 2 3 
ro n for) =) | > | oe i o = = Pa) = 
| 55] 45| 47%|| 66| 33| 84|] 28.877 | 28.922 | 29.020 | 28.939 
40| 51| 37| 42%)| 56] 28| 938|| 20.111 | 29.112 | 29.158 | 29.127 
38| 50) 42] 43%|| 45/ 58| 74/|| 29.083 | 28.927 | 28,947 | 28.985 
45| st| 46] 49%/| 61 | 41| 47 || 28,978 | 28.970 | 28.802 | 28.946 
Br | 64 | 55] 58%|/ 81) 73) 100 || 28.715 | 28.629 | 28.677 | 28.77 
44| 44| 42| 43% |] 100} 100| 100|| 28,698 | 28.667 | 28.648 | 28.671 
a8) 42) 35 | 38|| 63) 50 61 || 28.778 | 28.777 28,981 | 28.828 
37| 44| 33] 38 71| 52| 89 || 28.818 | 28.735 | 28.738 | 28.767 
37| 45| 37| 39%/| 72] 53 | 81|| 28.798 | 28.737 | 28.002 | 28.812 
33| 44| 31] 37%|| 981] 52 | 89 | 28.945 | 28.967 29.045 28,985 
35/ 54 42| 43%| 61] 49 66 || 29.133 | 29.122 29.112 29.122 
4) 64| 46] 51%|| 84| 39, 84|| 29.092 | 29.087 29.110 29.096 
48| 69| 52| s6%1/ 85] 48| 41-|) 29.163 | 29.145 | 29.158 | 29.155 
53| 73| 54] 60 80 | 31) 61|| 29.213 | 29.191 | 29,213 | 29.205 
s3| 76! 56| esx%|| 64) 27| 63 | 29.246 | 29.225 29.183 | 29.218 
6t| 79| 65 | 69%|) 58| 27| 49 | 29.196 | 29.128 29.087 | 29.137 
69| st) e7| 72%|| 43 | 26) 46 | 29.042 | 28.959 28.927 | 28.976 
68 | 80) 47 | 65 80| a1) 84 | 28.942 | 25.082 | 28.967 | 28.917 
44| 48| 47 | 46%|| 84) 78| 84/| 20.082 | 29.181 | 29.198 | 20.117 
46| 75} 60] 60%|/ 92| 56| 77 || 29.131 | 29.082 | 290.122] 29.11 
61| so) 67| 69x%|| m1} 51) 69 || 29.176 | 29.112 - 29.095 | 29.127 
6L| 7} 62] 65%|) 88 | 67 | 88 |/ 20.122) 20.077 | 29.007 | 29.088 
go) 77) 65 | orss|| 94| 65) 84) 20.115 | 29.072 29.060 | 29.082 
70| 64| 64] 66 75 | 94 94/) 29.038 | 28.995 | 28.895 | 28.956 
65| 70| 59| 64%|) 989] 61) 65|| 28.843 | 28.940 | 29.055 28.916 
59| 78 | 58] 65 82 36) 76 || 29.103 29.082 | 29.092 | 29.092 
56) 71| 54) 60%) 63) 49| 74 || 20.182) 29.156 | 29.168 | 29.168 
Sl| 721 62] 61%|| 65) 85| 651 || 29.187 | 29.118 29.008 29.104 
56| 61| 50| 58%|| 68| 94] 94 i 28.908 | 28.845 | 28.868 | 28.873 
59) er | 58| 61%|| 94| 79 94 || 28.765 | 28.732 | 28.760 | 28.752 
59| 73 | 56| 62%|| 88| 50) 987 || 28.818 | 28.830 | 28.965 | 28.837 
| 
| 
dene eee He dec ls AUIS ee | ae Eo) eee aerate 
aes Hee sel lepei76all) ravle $64,|) 27a ee elle k Mies wl cpetage 
iat) |e ageless Oe 
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the Month of May, 1885. 


|| : | Registering | 
Clouds. | Winds. || Thermom- | | Rain and Snow. 
| eter. 
|| | al ee Se ee ee | | 
7A. M. 2P.M. 9pm. ||74a.M. |2P. mM. |9P. w | = ty ahi : 
ee | ee sh | = > | i ‘se j We z 
- te | = = j-aes| & 
S ° |° on | 3 [eg wm 
3 | | , a | : & r=] | Meth =) | oa - 
=A oe oy r= 8 | 6 5 3 = Sis a srS)| Os 
San. Wes) = 8s : Ree ig) (se naalesd | eae hse alse || estas ge | 823) 23 
Soo Weel Sy les) “Sule he Sebel ed & | a lee | oo | Sslme 
& | ~@ i229] & =| & ae 6 arse lil see tls s° 2 | §=| aa 
| i a le | =a 
20/St 50, Cu 100 St n 3 Sintel: Spe: Mi) abe.) Gee) | fa ee 
| 
70 St Peaojses.” .) og. me] Bhat ye! Pept PRA) PSB | 26 | cf 
100St. | 100 Cu. St. 30 St. Is | 2ls wi s}w} 4] 51] as f eeemenes ered ect i. 
| | | | | | 
30 St. | 30.Cu. = 10'St. Hi Sac Shear | Sie st WMT eras] Sida: Rf) ac ere ea 
100. Cu. St. 100 Cu. St.| 100|Nim. |'sw) 16s w| 16s w| 8|| 66| 43 | £psmi)|=aeee easels! 
Ped erat 
100/Nim. | 100|Nim. | 100/Nim. || n| 6m e| 8ine| 6)| 44| 94 ||... 10 p.m. | 1.00 |____. 
g0/Cu. | 50,Cu. 1 sw] 20js w| 28/s wl 16); 43| 34]|....--..|--.---.- owen EAS 
} 
100 St. 100 St. | 100 Nim. sw] 16s w| 2s wi 16 44 32 || 3p.m. |10p.m.} .30 |----- 
| | 
100/Cu. St.) 80/\Cu. | 20/St. = |} w | 16 w | 20 w| 16)| 45) 31 | Snows qualls. 
| | | | j 
100 St. | 100 St. | OOS ecw Slee | Re Onl 045 | ST Hie oe 
| } | | } 
Cops 10 Cu. ZU Ole fst |i sea) ay ey) RO) SN) say || eS eee anes Saas 
50 St. 70\Cu. St.) 00}... 2. feet] Olee: (1) aS IPS OL ieee gmat ws S eaiates eee, 
| 
omens 40\Cu. | o0|_....... g wl ae: os. eolbaenn | eat We a 
} | | | 1} 
OFS. (22: 30 Cu OO er sw] 3) s Zee |e Oller: e| Peon ee Oe foe) Pee bose 
| | i | 
00/222 {SOO| emer 00S. sw 4sw 12\____| Op) Peres | 9540 | Ee) ee ee 
Eat | ae [Pen er Is] a s| Gee OE tra | geet soos Pe he 
| | | | | \] | | 
00| Cir. | 10/Cir. | 3u/St. IsSwl 2) s 12} s 8]} 81} tee ae es | ee 
| | | | 
00) soe ee | 60/Cu. (| ee ls w| 12is w| 12\nw 8] 80 ADIN Nie 2 SE nee | Sy 
100/Nim. | 100 St. | golCu. st.|} e |. 6ln e| 6)....| o|| 48] a5 |].|.-.- | 5). ae 
10St. | 20/Cu. | lolcir, | /__.. GPs. ts Wea ieee | Sede ipl. ee oe ee ee 
100|Hazy. | 100\Cu. St.| 100/St. ||ne| 3ine) 6 e| 3/| 80 | 58 |)-------- [Beane ee 
100'Nim. | 100Cu. St. 00)... lle | ae fi] 0/) % 57 || Zam. [10a.m.| .10|.-..- 
| Pal | || 
100 Fog. | 80Cu. St.. 90/Cu. St.) e | alee} ae 0)) 78) 57 ||-------- eee EMA RS 
30/Cir.Cu.| 100/Nim. | 100/Cu. St.|| s | 4is w) 12; s| 8]| 85| 62||1p.m.| 3p.m.} .45|-.--- 
| | | | 
100/Cu. St.; 60. Cu. St.) 00)-......- sw = wy, 16] w | al i eel | eee ee (eee Bs. 
| } | | | 
80/Cir.Cu.| 20,Cir. St.| 80)Cu. St.j//s w) 4/s w! gl. a | 78 51 || Leen (oe ee ieee (Se — 
| { | } | 
40\Cir. |....|Haze. | 50|St. aver |, Abra cel) )e6iri e]nre 2] | eye | AGH Ee |e Sees (aes 
90 Cir.Cu.| 40 Cir.Cu. 100. Cu stln SM Ge (Be eed 2 ac Weed | een eee eee ee = 
100 St. 100.Nim. | 100\Nim. || e | 3 e 6 6) ip) OL peel. | Mabe b akamnl 2 fe — 
Lica ed oR | | 5 
100/Nim_ | 100/Cu. St.) 100/St. — ||se} 1) n 4 e Se GON oi | aaa aOam.) 45 |. 
100 St. 70 Cu. <1 | Meas linw! 8 w Si22= 2c OPi 2c ees | ot SA Soeeensel [aa wee 
—|—|_| ia a a Hires ents pee ae 
7) ee Bel ares waefenneeee Poca RY Ces at a | Mee act | eee ie OFT oT 
| | ! j 
60) oan i . eoeree rt) ESC eee cae Ws fee ---- | }65°-51 /44°.51 ||... ---- atti ee 
| | | | | | | 
—_— SS SS pe | 
} 
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STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Meteorological Observations for 


Relative Humid- 
PO gaabAtes ity, or Per Cent [ese ee 
Day of Month. = | 
Seiler | oi ec alee sa] vies aaj) ss Z F 
i Rich ee i a el eo; 74| 64| 66 65| 43| 73 | 28.973) 28.947 | 29.042 | 28,987 
i [eR 2 Oe 56| 75| 65 | 65%|| 87| 52] 63 || 29.138 | 29.122 | 29.105 | 29.121 
a, See a 60| 74| 63) 65%/! 100} 40) 100 || 29.023 | 28.980 | 28.960 | 28.987 
je PA re 62| 67 | 60| 63 94 | 95 100 | 28,952 | 28,872 | 28.720 | 28,848 
(fps AD ne Re 57 | 69| 56 | 60%)| 100| 61} 87 |) 28.860 | 28.992 | 29.040 | 28.964 
(1M A eee eee 61| 76| 66| 67%|| 77 | 41| 74 || 29.101 | 29.087 | 28.898 | 29.028 
Teme ec hc, eid 74| 84| 60| 72%/| 81| 61) 100 || 28.837 | 28.72] 28.890 | 28,818 
‘iS leet ons 46| 58| 46) 50 || 100| 64) 77. | 28,932 | 29.018 | 29.143 | 20.081 
Ose 5 Ae ere eee eae 50 | 67 | 47 | 543|| 65] 46 | 92 | 29.296 | 29.266 | 29,284 | 29.282 
iL eae ee a s2| m| 57) 60 || 86| 49) 981! 29.829 | 29.976 | 29.288 | 29.331 
epee se a ON 59| 75] 64| 66 ss | 52 73 | 29.209 | 29.235 | 29.208 29.247 
TOME eo oats Dat. Yt er | s3| 70| 73%|| 94] 53] 801) 29.225 | 29.057 | 29.022 | 29.068 
UMEI ate. lel Reo eee vo) si| 7 | 72%|| 75) 55| 84 || 28.982 | 28.872 | 28.042! 28,882 
UL Se ee eee 70| 85| 74| 761} 80| 51| 72 || 29.055 | 29.032 | 28.997 | 29.028 
‘ea Oe 72| 81| 70| 74%\| 85 | 70! 85/|! 28,965 | 28.037 | 29.004 | 28.968 
Tae ea a eee 58 | 68|> 55 | 60%/| 64) 64) 74/| 29.151 | 29.191 | 29.193 | 29.165 
[Renate OV oe 56| 70| 55| 60%|! 81| 48) 81 (|| 29.234 | 29,206) 29.218 | 29.219 
seem Bel a 765 seo yet 81} 70 82 | 29.292 | 29.273 | 29.283 | 29.282 
i © Re Ce eae 6z| 79| 65| 68%|| v7 |- 47) 78|| 29.304 | 29.255 | 20.185 | 20.248 
Ds, a Re 65| v2| 64| 67 73| 85| 94|| 29.048 | 28,942 | 28,982 | 28.990 
Di 5 hoon pees EES ge 70| 66 | 52) 62%|| 985] 95] 86 || 28.912 | 28.862) 28.973 | 28.915 
ih Se ASOT Rah OT oe 46| 61 | 46] 51 v7 | 50 | 92 || 29.202 | 29.184 29.232 | 29.206 
panes OF ys ie uai tal Os 5 s3| | 53| 59 80| 77)  80|| 2.252 | 29.244 | 20.203 | 29.263 
iy Le OD 54| 73| 58| 61%] 97 | 55 | 94|| 29.336 | 29.305 | 29.295 | 29.812 
ai lb 5 allan le teen 63| 76| 63) 67%/| 78| 56| 94 || 29.273 | 29.223 29.198 | 29.231 
Si | tO i epee ee e7| 83] 65| 71%\| 84] 53] 100 i 29,191 | 29,134 | 29.115 | 20.146 
Rare 0) ee, TAS 73| 80| 7o| 77%|| 95| 78| 95 || 20.085 | 29.047 | 28.982 | 29.011 
C5 | ke ee m| 72| »57| 66%|| 90| 76) 987 || 28.977 | 29.012 | 29.128 | 29.039 
Pym Hew 012), 2 yl ek s2| 65| 57| 58 36 | 49| 69 || 29.241 | 29.038 | 29.074 | 20.251 
Boe tee et eS 53| 68| 57| 59%|| 73| 38] 987 || 29.309 | 29.246 | 29.201 | 29.252 
IME ie ee RPL ae al ee Pd rae, | eee ae (eee see eee cee el oe 
PS UT epee Bo a= mem Sees Reh NES Soyer ora, od (eee alte ee ed eee | de |e eA | ee 
Means Sass ob. Saws oeesl-teeea be eall|2 See 64°.69 82 59 4 lle een ees ee ee 29.105 
| leet | 
PANVOTAO Oe Socks wd Se eae Ss ra een Sen cee a os eke 15 
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the Month of June, 1885. 2 
Clouds. Winds. nee Rain and Snow. 
eter. 
(Doi 2 P. M. 9P. M. 7A.M.|2P. M. |9P. M. a & 5 S 
a z 3 eae a dy ae hes 
3 Bernas eles Wee (ol | SCI weailicgiee Wy pe 
10,St. 20/Cu. ole ss. Bie Fo Ab wl Sie lky ON Oy (pat fe |e Se a 
OOM eet COONS E: NasOOLEiGe|Iun | Pleo ieabn Sly 16) lie 79h Wiebe | -- 2 at ole eceee 
100.Cu. St.| 50/Cir. St.) 100/St. Gh PSO!) ROLES 0) lee alee GO || darm. |= 22! be ee 
100/Fog. | 100|Nim. | 100/Nim. ||....| Ojm e] 8! e | 41| 73| 56 |]_.......]--.--.-- A |e 
100| Nim 60|CusiSt:|2.00)- me}; — on) el) e8|c-=41 0 70 AQ hare eee Siam)! 220) |pa=a 
70|Cir.Cu.| 30|Cir.Cu.| 00]... ..-- Sallice Gly Giles Sh tte 1GN le 7O) twes6e 2. coe ee cent 
10/Cir.Cu.| 30)Cu. 100|Nim. ||s w] 8is w] 6] s 2 85 AGo Ic Gupsriiy [panes es | ee 
100/ Nim 20/Cu. Ol: aie mel) veBipae lok Stas ale © 0) hee G2 |e 40, |). 22 9 a.m. | 1.60 |----- 
1) eee 30/Cu. OO)e se, 2 Taw eZee clei MOH lw GS) lune 48 ee eo eee eee 
20) Cir. 10|Cir. OO}! eae: We || Slee ilk ehh ON Vie 7S Iain 2S oe cle Se ee 
20|St. 10/St. DOE bins © Bal Meads verlh MRLs Selly | Ol lec ZS) WmacBUp cee sinc eee eel ee eae 
10| Cir. 60|Cir. St.) 00]... .... FOU MES] Cac die eea eel ec sael 1Ga | aeeee (eree eS Be oe 
90) St. 60(CasSt:|00|e-—- == s 8is w| 12) w 4 81 60) ||ee eee ese eee 
10|Cir. St.) 10)Cir. St.) 20/St. sw] lIjse 4;se| 3 86 (OA Reseees Ses ese pete 
90/Nim. | 100|Nim. | 100\cir. stl s.| sls w| z2|-..| o|| st] 67||9am.|itam.| .52|...-- 
100|St. 40(Ciry St: |) 00) L-1  - Ee | Lt Sic wor ge Ta vag lie 2 | Pelle | eee || eee ee | es 
(i eae g0|Cu. St.) 00]... eg | 8 lew aNgte| wily al lps 72) deg de || ce 2 spl ae 
110] eee 30/Cu. OO}e sa Sw| 4 s Si a\— 0 76 Fal | bese es Ceasers eee eas 
00| ee 40 Cu. 100 St. Sawill a Slevsdiue Shawl Gl lap BO) lame Us| cas so < c(t oe oak af aa 
100| Nim 80/Cu. St.| 20 St. se/} 8 s| lw 2 76 Beal cae.) | oleae Oo sare 
100)St. 100/Nim. | 100Nim s| 6 n| 2 nj i2|| 80] 40|/11am.|10p.m.| .56|----- 
eee 60 Cu. OOles2- a= mw| &8| w| J2/--.-| 0 64 4?) ene |--------|-----|----- 
10 Cir 30 Cu. OO|East2ae2 Ww 8inw] 8}----| 0 71 Aa eas | se eee 
10 Cir 10 Cu. 20|St. eitgyr| bh altscw eal alte SCO Inge 7G duet cree | sca ea a 
%0|Cir.Cu.| 90)Cu. St.) 00}---..-.- Ww Hisiwile vei ale 0) 78 Beis 2. o sees ee ee 
10/St. 60|Cu. St.| 00/---.._.- sw| 2lsw| 8j----| 0}] 83] 62]|6p.m.| 7pm. | 1.00]----- 
100 St. 100/Cu. St.| 00)--.--... He |) Qse) .s5j-24|) Olle “86 le 65 |) Sa.m.| Up-m: |, A0e 
90/Cu. St.| 100 Cu. St.) 100/St. Ww 8jn e}| Wine} 1 76 Bi fil ae ail = See Ell ee a eee 
100/Cu. St.} 10)/Cu. 20/St. nel 3 4in e}| 2 66 ABN ees leo = 2 oo| oe ee | eee 
10 St. 40/Cu. Ojeot as mine 2 PMD Ciara May CM | een Reeves Pee 
Soon eter 200 [bene Be) eae Oper je tn a PN OB ye ea el | at Pe C0) ee 
| ee Giger e | eee a Pee Seale ot lkalteak ETS ida (1) sao A (Me ee | 
43 
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STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 


; Meteorological Observations for 
elative mid- 
[2 Aegmometer: Wl teecer er Gent)|| oearueie ances 
Day of Month. ie 
s 
Seog eserves | See lee ston 3 3 | F 

tds eee ees Ce ere 59| 76 | 60) 65 59 | 38] 71 || 29.141 | 29.008 | 29.033 | 29.060 
AAS ats RES REE 60| 73 | 62) 65 66 | 35] 55 || 29.025 | 29.012 | 29.010] 29.015 
Gye a eae ae ree eee 60| 76) 62) 66 65 | 49| 177 || 29.055 | 29.040 | 29.032 | 29.042 
A ih NER RE re EEE 61} 8l| 64] 68%]) 82] 388] 831] 29.058:} 28.987 | 29.027 | 29.024 
SE Ear ne aM E SE 2ofl a ree c! 75 | 86) 72} 772s!) 68) 55 | 621) 29.025 | 29.007 | 28.980 | 29.004 
Geert AEN USS AR pou og eaE 72| 83} 68] 74341) 80] 60] 100 || 28.947 | 28.854 | 28.927] 28.909 
eee ls mea S Fak Lee) 65) 80} 72! 72%!) 89} 48] 76 || 29.045 | 29.039 | 29.060 | 29.048 
Chae ia ee, eee eee 74| 87%| 78} 79%|| 81] 52] %3]| 29.070 | 29,089 | 28.959 | 29.022 
eee Pree eee ee ies Mi 1d ed 71 | 70} 691) 28.944 | 28.929 | 28.980 | 28.951 
QED ee boast ae at | 631 75| 64] 67%|| 7] 56] 78 || 29.095 | 29.092 | 29.087 | 29.091 
SI eo St Cae RUN ene oe eg 60| 75 | 64] 66%]! 71) 64] 891}) 29.171 | 29.145 | 29.161 | 29.159 
i 2 ee ev iste la i Fa TTY 68 | 81] 68] 721) 74| 59] 701) 29.131 | 29.045 | 29.005 | 29.060 
Ty i 68] %8| 62) 69%|| 84] 57] 771) 28.872 | 28.850 | 28.917 | 28.879 
1g es ee en ae 53| 73 | 64] 63}4|| 80] 43] 831|| 28.958 | 28.912 | 28.915 | 28.928 
AL ee eee Ne dem eee 63 79 66 | 69% 94 47 84 || 28.912 | 29.000 ; 29.037 | 28.983 
Geer ee en Nh De 71} 89| 78] 79351) 85| 35] 57 || 29.080 | 29.011 | 29.057 | 29.049 
TRL SE eee eee | 79| o1| 72%|| 73| 33] 94 || 29.104 | 29.190 | 29.280; 29.174 
i Bey eee SY SNE eee 61 78 70 | 6925 71 54 70 || 29.8385 | 29.252 | 29.180 | 29.255 
it ay eee ee 65s | 85] 74| 74%|| 8o| 61] 95/| 29.151 | 29.084 | 29.062 | 29.099 
2D So ee ree Pm a POE, Le ae 75 | 86| 72} 7731} 90] 68] 100 || 29.047 | 29.012 | 29.032 | 29.030 
piWeemans re JEhA cl idl 76| 86] 71| 7x1] 911 58| 985 || 20.042 | 29.056 | 29.117 | 29.071 
DOT SG 7th) 118 | en OE 69| 83] %3| 7% 85 | 46] 63 || 29.195 | 29.134 | 29.150 | 29,159 
8 ea ae ape ee rete te (6) 86 73 | %8 81 61 90 || 29.128 | 29.059 | 29.044 | 29.077 
AEE Se ee ante eee | 741} 87| 72) 77%1| 86] 65| 95 || 29.017 | 28.986 | 29.002 | 29.001 
OH Mier eae oy Owe SIs Seat 72) 82| | 75%!) 95] 63] 80]|| 29.042 | 29.087 | 29.064 | 29.047 
OR Ag gh ee eral a 70} 80| 68} 72%!! 7O| 51] 84 || 29.168 | 29.160 | 29.178 | 29.168 
Teme Me ae Wels we PEE tS th 65 | 82| 69] 72 89 | 52) 80|| 29.215 | 29.184 | 29.145 | 29.181 
CN AE eee ee eee eee 70| 90} %6 | 78%|| 80} 50 2 || 29.115 | 29.071 | 29.017 | 29.067 
iS Me ae 71| 85] 67| 74/1 90] 54| 100 || 29.054 | 29.042 | 29.004 | 29.038 
Si) Been a eens Reh Saran eat Ta PE GN al) We 90| 55 | 95 || 28.997 | 28.969 | 28.969 | 28.978 
Shs S Ss See eee eee ee al 86 72 | 763 90 48 81 || 29.042 | 29.039 | 29.054 | 29.045 
PS RD aa USP ere pee oS Wa OE res Wa [ee Bo) PAR a SNORE gt nor ee ene | (Wem Re See | en Ton) Deeg oe | Pe Oe ee Se 
MMeanSte rss hseen hs cede eae L Rte SAGA Ee ae. 72°.70 81 52 Bears Cae | ee el ees 29.052 
DAW CAG Cae ere Soon ete ee aie ane ee eer nec a 1s ge Be ee aie ee creer 
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the Month of July, 1884. 
Clouds. Winds. [Recieterae Rain and Snow. 
eter. 

7 A.M. | 2P. M. 9P. M. Ta.M.|2P.M. |9P. M. g 5 5 le 
= = = Fs d ¢ E e | poml ss , 
Bee Sel a |S) alae taleta teh = | Shee | &@ (ea ae 

| | 

40 Cir.Cu. 30/Cu 100 St nw| 6w| i2in|1{| | 47||____-.- ieee some eam 

00s 00 eee OOleeee See Sw] 3jnw] 6)-..-] 0 76 ASG IINE Be Rena a2 2 Oe tea) Beas | eee 

20/Cie.Cu.) 10 Cu. | aes Soil) Pel ase ty Ophea VOR MAOa eke aol nes 52a a ee 

5 Cir. 20 Cir. OOlEst nas staan ad ight Mes eh sy Up erst Loe Lea rape eee) 

90\Cir. St. 70 Cir.Cu.| 10)St. il) | Slpeall ge Glavela Bi | pap Bilge OB4l| << AN 28) Rea es 

40\Cir.Cu. nee: St.| 10)St. s Gy) esta)! MKS ST 50) 84 60 || 3p.m. 6 p.m. | -60 | pete 
10)St. O02 se 90/Cu. St.|/S w] 6/s w| 16/s w| 6 81 Cols) 11) (Poe rae ey eee Sea ips avaee )see=e 

10 Cir 20/Cir. St.| 80/Cu. St.|//s w| 3/s wi is w| 4// 89| 66||.._._..- hese thet aera 
100/St. 100 Cu Sts) 00|hate se Ww 6ls w] 6ls wi] 8 83 54||2a.m.| 4a.m.| .21 eae 

20\Cir. | 100|GuzvS6:|) 00|E-== == - hw] 6] w Aiea () 78 Oe Fl ase ae jerseesae | eae — 
100\St. 80|Cu. GOlGa Stellen!) lee: |) wali. eras uu tba lee SBulteere [feetees [tert eer 

g0/Cu. | 50/Cu. 100/St. By | GIs Ww] Sic--1ip Onl iw Se| py Obie 2) [eee yeas ese" 
100/St. 90|Cu. St.) 00|---.---- Bawls tGla wee eddies: tau Gall tua SOs [ime dieel| cows Spee eae 

OO ERS es | 60|Cir.Cu.| 00|-------- Tlie (SHAW in cs eee O 75 53 In nijght. Seo 

gost. | 80/Cu. (1 eee Ta | eerie Gee Meal fie OG plea ee cl eee om 
=~. EE Vaz 30/Cu. St.} 100/Cu. St.}| s | 12/s w| 12is w] 11]}| 89 O72) Api oe eee Ae eal | 

70\Cir.Cu.| 30\Cir. St.) 10|Cir.Ou.|/s w) 4/sw) 3|__..| 0|| 79 | 54 ])-.......|-------- Seis a 

10\Cir. 30, Cir. St.| 100 St. er [cs ea [ete eke ghee er B14 |e EN |e So fo Bate Sole 
100.Nim. 80. Cu. St.| 100/St. Bele fle eyr| ee Sit Os eee go G68 rarens)l cent! onl eae 

10) Cir Stell) 90|Cu.7Sb-|00i25-2 === s Heel) aay! a0) 89 67 || lp.m. | 7 p.m. | aay ee 

40\Cir.Cu.) 50/Cu. O0les2 5-4! Ww 8ls w| 4\__..| 0 | 86 Big eae | Rete | ree [he 3 oe 

100 St. 20|Cir.Cu.| 100/St. ee lk Sig hs Biss tol Ball uw OL, | Ota |Pe 2 ee [pat le 

30)St. | 100) Nim 80)Cir.Cu.//s e| 6) s | 12/.__.| O}) 88 GOAT Eue Bee Bee oe 28) tes 

70|Cir. St | 7o\Cu. St.| g0\Cu. [ls wy 8isw) 6|....| 0|| 87] 67 |8p.m.| 4pm | 17|....- 
100/St. | 70/Cu. 100 St. roti Riso Si reels Tillie Sl iy OGil Pe tee eles See eee 
60\Cir.Cu.) 20)Cu. (1) Eee msl} Alaris Shera. he Gull am Beal SOM Souk on [excel Soe 

oo eee 20/Cir. St.| 00|-----.-- PR arn Pore eccs ean enn OW earorn fee aed nV re Ha 

10) Cir 30/Cu. 50/Cu. St../s w] 6s wi) 8 wi] 1 90 6a See See ee 

10) Cir 80;Cu. St.| 00}-------- nw| il} n 1S) 88 645))'6psme | eps.) |) bt ae 

20\Cir. St.| 40/Cu. | 00|-------- Bee rola) (41d se Oil lg Sau Gia =. ua] hk ae teed hee 

20\Cu. St.} 60/Cu. St.| 30/Cir.St.}jn e} lis wi] 4/_..-| 0 89 3} |) eee se RE es oa ae | mets 
Ss ES ee es | ee) ee ee | se 

Cee yah tk: aia Ve eae BSE SVS SONY | yO ea ceed S| a eee 2.52 | eek 
A eee Fy Cale ae dh a Ae Heeler). selineeren iB hanevea ieee ola: (oa las | BaF 
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Meteorological Observations for 


elati umid- 
Gprmomter i) |nee or eer Gantl| seme ore 
Day of Month. 3 
5 

FM arte Pete = a | Se |e 2 2 2 a 

alms gO eat aie Daee biset gee ele ie seh Ilo 2 
ist Sok a Re egy ee m| 78 | 65| 72 72| 61| 84|| 29.037 | 29.054 | 29.052 | 29.047 
POO ee ROTeD ones 65 | 67| 63| 65 so | 89} 100 || 29.027 | 28.887 | 28.730 | 28.881 
Uae cae talent tothe nen) 65| 63] 61| 63 || 100| 89| 88 || 28.569 | 28.624 | 29.178 | 28.790 
(1 ce rs Aa 2| 75 | 60| 65%}! 88| 60) 82]| 28.720 | 28.857 | 28.998 | 28.858 
tds Serre Peete) A s2| 66| 54] 57%|| 86] 50| 93 || 29.158 | 29.236 | 29.201 | 29.198 
(Stk Yo eo ae eee RRS 60| 64{| 60| 61%|| 77] 78| 94]| 29.196 | 29.105 | 29.025 | 29.105 
[fae eee 62| 76| 64] 67%|| 94] 69) 94|| 29.005 | 29.035 | 29.102 | 29.047 
Q.-----eeeee--sese-ssee----| 66| 78| 67] 70%|] 95| 69] 84]|| 29.092] 29.104 | 29.082 | 29.076 
7) Ge) re 73| 83| 67| 76 82) 71 | 84/1! 28.970 | 28.997 | 29.080 | 29.015 
TiS 1 pees Peer ay Pe 60| 74| 62] 63%|| 82| 55| 941] 29.161 | 29.170 | 29.195 | 29.175 
Ariemereit) La, Lele Vee E 62 |. 79| 6£| 68%|| 88| 58| 94|| 29.211 | 20.180 | 29.140 | 20.177 
Dad en Anny eRe cel et | @5| st} 69) 71%|} 989 | 59| 901] 29.077 | 28.972 | 28.930 | 28.998 
1B cee eet else} 68 | 80] 67 | 2 703% ||» 95°) SL | 80'|| 28/855 |: 28.882 | 281875 | 28.854 
FA Se seo aE EASED 56| 60| 49] 55 87 | 65| 93 || 29.038 | 29.098 | 29.155 | 29.099 
‘e255 ht Oh OS Rm 47| 68| 53] 56 92| 51] 93}| 29.181 | 29.191 | 29.200 | 29.190 
1S IN eae ek ee 56| 72| 56| 61%|| 87 | s4| 87 || 20.215 | 29.208 | 29.193 | 29.204 
Sh a ee eo 58 15 66 | 664 88} 56 89 || 29.174 | 29.120 | 29.122 | 29.138 
A ROnsine ated ern fe sn ae oa et 66 | 79) 66 | 70%|| 89) 70| 95 |) 29.062 | 29.024 | 29.000 | 29.028 
nee Ore SY ao Fads coe 59| 71| 52] 60%||. 88| 66] 98|| 29.072 | 29.077 | 29.052 | 29.067 
oak oe te ee st; 74| 59 | 62%/| sy| 59| 88 || 29.083 | 29.035 | 28.995 | 29.087 
a eS eel 56| 80| 65) 67 87 | 66| 89|| 28.750 | 28.872 | 29.027 | 28.883 
Tees Beara seven oore ess te. 58 | 72| 62| 64 os! 5e| 8 || coa71 | 29.175 | 29.175 | 29.173 
Paar e ee <8 mos NEN rer 64| 69| 68| 67 9 85| 90|) 29.112 | 28.975 | 28.937 | 29.008 
Di emeee te eg et tg 68| 62] 56) 62 || 100| 94] 81|| 28.848 | 28.907 | 28.992 | 28.915 
ALS ie SEE AOE OE DN 49| 68| 54] 57 85 | 60| 61 || 29.035 | 29.092 | 29.117 | 29.081 
DE eee iter SO ta2 ye che eae 48| 60| 52) 53%|| 56] 65| 86 || 29.206 | 29.238 | 29.265 | 29.236 
Pi asia ek ee Reet aD 51| 64| 52] 55%|| 86] 78| 86 || 29.304 | 29.253 | 29.241 | 29.266 
21 ie Sag few ha ne Acie om 59| 60| 51| 56%/}| 82] 88|-100|| 29.218 | 29,296 | 29.206 | 29.242 
poten Up CALL 55| 68| 60| 61 81| 70| 94/| 29.164 | 29.110 | 29.057 | 29.110 
ST, haa Ree reess e aeeee 61} 70| 55| 62 88 | 66| 93/| 29.062 | 28.955 | 28.987 | 29.001 
ii, Poel Penang ee st) mi! 54 | s0%|| 93 e1| 87 || 28.988 | 28.972 | 29.042 29.000 
SUNS ee aes a a ee ha kt pis toh 8 Ie ae me Perey} eure tee eens eee eo vas bl Pen bee aa ee 3 
WY SFr eV Re Pa aD aE ERD | i | ST 63°.62 87 67 Eee ee eS ee (eet See 29.061 

--—- (Scere ES ae) 

IAVCTAL One Rack ely peo in en irae eee ee BOs pe Nilseettecen cee se ees eee aes 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 283 
the Month of August, 1885. 
Clouds. Winds oe Rain and Snow. 
eter. 
7A. M. 2P. M. 9P. M. TA.M.|2P. M.|9P. M. 5 5 B " 
S S S bg : a 4 3 g 3 
Silas Os es (Os ves S/s/Sel¢e]oa|]¢ £ B aa BE | $2) a8 
ge| S iscl £ lssl & SIEISIE/8/811 & 1] S ll Be | BB | 3S! Be 
Ay Mm |e M la re Ale |Ale Ale = = m° ae RSet 
90/Cir. St.| 60)/Cir. St.| 80/St. se} 2sw| 4/n e]| 2 78 PAID lees coy || lye prea |) 2 0)i)/2 22 
100/St. 100) Nim. 100) Nim. e ain e}| 8in e| 8 69 GAR Siaeny eae ees eee eee 
100 Nim 100 Nim 100 Nim se sin w| 12inw] 8 ug 150 ft | Deepen res i pam e210) aaee 
100/Cu. St.| 60)Cu. St.) 80/Cu. St.|| w | 12) w} 12) w] 4 75 48 ||| 7psm. || Sipims | 10a 
20/Cir. St.| 10/Cu. 0a Be: |) ec) oa eel GO) Mibio2a||2eeas |. ee Real oe a eee 
90/St. 100, Nim 100)/Cu. St e 8is e| 4is wl 6 67 Heol) dep sms Opals | OO) aan 
100, Nim (Oi Gus St.|( 00/2 - 2: e 4\ e AVese|| 3) 77 DOV \eesoscals Re eee eee 
20) Cir 80/Cu. St.| 20/St. e 4is e| 4is e| 8 79 655|)) fam: ||(6'aams)| 1b) | 2a 
80/Cu. St.| 60/Cu. 100) St. sw] 6nmw| 6jn e| 6]} 84 605 ee | eee ee Fea 
70|Cir 10/Cu_ 00/2. Bt. n 4in e| 4/____| 0 76 4] eee oe) re |e 
OONES-- == 10 Cir OO|SER ee = oS )| -Olss ec} a) Ses 0 80 G52} ress peer See tea es lesese 
80/Cir.Cu.| 10)Cu. 100;}Cu. St.|/s e} 1] s An = 4 0 83 6b b)/| bese =e eS eee | jor 
30 St. 20/Cu. | 20/Cir.Cu.||s w| 4 TOpn wile 3:1 lit BOS |Mer belli whee ee 13 ee 
100/St. 100 Cu. St. 0 e——- Ww 4\ n (hoe) 2) 61 7 oy) eee ee ete eee eel ee ee 
O0|z=2= 2532 20 Cu. 30 St. poe Ol) el eSlz esata 0. 68 A(a|\|Beae eee UE e eto eee eee 
10)St. 30)Cu_ (00) eee ee ne} 3isw 4is e| 8 72 BON crete pee [it See aakdlicess | 
| eee 100 Cu. St.) 10/St. js w| 8isw| 8s w| 8 sia i ac) A eemeeereed [eSeo el [EN bie ee 
100)St 100} Cae St. a0ISé; fx |Ilsw] Hs w) She Oe oro || |e 
00)... .--- Giese. 1 OL le Pee ar Teaco | seen eerie cle 
70|St. 80|Cir.Cu 70 Cir.Cu. Sw| 3js wi 6/--..| 0 75 Shi H Gs sane |--------|-----]----- 
100/Nim. | 80|Cu. St.| 30\Cir.Cu.||s w| 12) w| 16) w| 4|| 80| 56||4a.m.| 8a.m.| .398|___.. 
| es 40'(GiriCu,|7°90|Cireu.|miwy -2inew} “B= |) 01 |) 7H |lhw BB! |e aece leet 
100 Nim. 100) Nim 100)St. | e 4, s Ab sae ol! 72 | 64}| a.m. |---.-.-- | See 
100 Nim. | 100) Nim 100)St. Ss 4in e} 5/n e} 2 69 Ai lilvetetecs Asp my | e823) | eee 
10 St. 30/Cir.Cu.| 00}-------- nD 4176} bless 0 68 Ag A Wea AS see oe es | aes |S a 
OOlee= =e 80)Cu. OO/F---82. mye) v4 ieSs|) Oe eae 0 64 45 NM acsessts|S-ose58|S—-ss8|Csaee 
10 Cu- 30, Cu. 30 Cu. eee | O22) Oa 0 66 EIN lees eee eee ee eer ee = = 
10/St. 40\CinCu|)00/E-2- = Sw lin Ae SRO 65 485 | een Sas 4 2 aces | a5 sl a 
20/Cir. St.) 100/St. 100|St. Smet Ts ell Ale 0 71 Bd N epee (ree el eet bee 
100 St. 90|Cu. St.| 00].....--- ae FO Shier Il cal we iv SMe rE NAG ae eack fen eee ea 
50 Cir.Cu.| 60 Cu. 00/2 .t ee Ww 3s w| 8inw| 4 val ABS te Sh alee. 2 ee calle 
See rh de Pe het So oo oe) See ES FE Ms ak (a ee | | erent DiBeEsEs = 
pape eet 60) zesbL. 5. AT ee eee = =p i5) foc) sae] = an8/s2=e|c205 (2.6L (D828) | |e soso esac ael ee ee 
———— pares th Lis Sy, 
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Meteorological Observations for 


. Relative Humid- 
Open aie? | i008 ex Cent|| etme crea © 
Day of Month. s 
a 

Ale We ae ewe eae eh 

ES ll Ren ih uel aera cert i eee ee 
eR ies ht eee 51| 57 | 43] 50%/| 93) 81| 921] 29.082 | 29.085 | 29.188) 29.118 
Deere Set dat 45| 63| 54] 54 84| 52] 67 || 29.254 | 29.168 | 29.131 | 29.188 
Beeecceeeeeeseeeceeeeseoeeee| 54] 64] 49 | 553¢/] 93] 58 | 78|| 20.015 | 29.157 | 29.143 | 29.105 
ES de ee paar ee E 48 62) 47 | 52%¢)| 93} 61 | 100 || 29.108 | 29.048 | 29.095 | 29.084 
COMO is 8 nA area 51| 61| 45] 52%|| 93| 45] 92|| 29.122 | 29.171 | 29.285 | 29.176 
Gum pesntes sc UE 44) 61| 47| 50%|| 84) 61) 92 || 20.250 | 29.211 | 29.218 | 29.225 
7] Si ae ee 50| 64| 53] 55%/| 93 | 58) 86 || 29.283 | 29.190 | 29.165 | 29.196 
epee vas fisted cat 55 | 62| 59 | 58%|| 100 | 94) 100 || 28.948 | 28.657 | 28.617 | 28.741 
Gents Hayy acer n BIOL 56! 54) 50| 53%|| 100| 93) 100|| 28.725 | 28.845 | 28.975, 28.882 
Oh UR) CA ee eae A | 49] 59| 52] 53341] 100! 70| 85 || 29.141 | 29.183 | 20.221 | 29.182 
[Vis ee OR rel ee ares ea | 4s| o6| 58| 57%|| 93] 64] 88|| 29.254) 29.205 | 29.168 | 29.200 
(oy AeA ee eee eee 6o| 75 | 71| 6%! s2| 68) 85 || 29072 | 28.962 | 28.942 | 28,992 
TK gn ee 65 | 70| 66] 67 94| 90 | 95 |} 28.895 | 28.855 | 28.832 | 28.861 
Tas SA a Le ch THE aN nce 60 | 76) 59| 65 o4| 52) 76 || 28.932 | 28.906 | 28.967 | 28.933 
iG aeG a ee eee Rene t 53 | 69| 55 | 58 || 98 | 36 | 81 || 29.012 28.967 | 29.035 | 29,005 
Che 2 Ee Pe ee ot OR 48 | 60| 48] 52 85 | 55 | 100 || 29.285 | 29.251 | 29.281 | 29.256 
Teepe eels Har on. Sake 50| 72; 63] 61%|| 86 | ee | 100 || 29.309 | 29.235 | 29.225 | 29,256 
Te se eee 63| 73) 54] 63%|| 94| 50) 100/| 29.283) 29.273 | 29.253) 29.270 
i) Pip ae) 2 eA ie so! 2| 56 | sox|| 93| 50| 94|/ 20.266 | 29.263 | 29.285 | 29.271 
Oi eee eet ee 56| 73| 58| 62% | 87| 55| 76) 29.201 | 29.208 | 29.198 | 29.231 
Pi) Sa oe Renee AAC ore Oe | 55 | 78| 67 | 663%]| 87| 57] 79 | 29.156 | 29.060 | 28.965 | 29,060 
Cale SS Wa ee sein bead 66 | 60| 45) 57 95 | 49 | 68 | 28.777 | 28.907 | 20.146 | 28.948 
Cie ok Sea Se 36| 53| 43| 44 go| 48) 75 © 20.226 | 29.151 | 29.078 | 29.151 
Oe I SR td Me 49| 68| 50] 55%|| 71 | 51| 931|| 29.075 | 29.085 ; 29.088) 29.066 
AC Bie Sep ara es me 51) 76| 65| 64 72| 49 | 49) 29.095 | 29,077 | 29.153 | 29.108 
Omir es epi 320 5528.0 © 59| 80} 56| 65 82 | 44| 100 || 29.261 | 29.262 | 20.203 | 20.272 
fe Re go st | i) 60| 64%{! 94] 53] 98 29.311 | 29.358 | 29.265 | 29.311 
Domanea sede fe poy 54| 78| 67| 66%|| 931 57; 79/! 29.233 | 29.168 | 29.183, 29.161 
COLE ss NER gue ae Ree 63| 76| 61| 66%!| se! 60| s2|| 29.171 | 29.118 |"29.103 | 29.181 
2 icet | A eee 60| 76| 63| 66%|| 94] 56| 89 || 29.092 | 29,045 | 29.077 | 29.071 
Siete Se es I Ne af Be ab gett bate aA) ae ye Coe le sean ad 
Sums erote toes ae Ae so lee eM Seale see setae tans os ee Seo | ee eee eee 
Mea See nse tas Pot Ge coool PR cee {Satie .----- |58°.94 90 59 SGM Shea ale oe AN ae 29.215 

(Seder Ape Bok Sie 

PAW ETC Crete aE sce taie Ste ta fe ei tata Bie P9: oN te Berle a aa ea a ahh ee See 
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the Month of September, 1885. 


Clouds. Winds. Meee tome Rain and Snow. 
eter. 

7 A.M 2P.M. 9P.M TASM. | 2P. M. 9P. M. & 2 E 5 2 => 
| s < Sloman Teles |S 
| S = é a E do avian hao lees 
foe ia@) 6 ie?) M lleaihe lalelalts ils 1) Ss || e° | 82 \seigs 
10 St g0|Cu. St.| 00}........ w| 6/w| ie... o|| 61| 38|hem. | 1pm | 10;}hoees 
GUM Acti 70|Cu. St.| 00]... -.-- we] Shear) dela le8-ll pvOr'b gedb [e lrg) iets 
100 Nim 10/Cu OO 283. S wil Siew || Gia a0 65 Ai a Se ee ee [as |e 
100 Nim 80 Cu 20/St e 1] w Sit 2220 62 45 ||Innight.; 8a.m 205 aes 
60 Cir.Cu.| 10)Cu OO|t-- = 28: Ww Alew: |e diese (0 61 BG) || sees eee i Bp a 
10 Cir 100 St 20/St a vy iligowsedl | polis taal dep lel aan | 3 ale | DN a 
90 St. 50) Cu. 30/St. w Ll Shavit eee ae 67 EO Ee Ee pa ess eel besa [ea 
100|Nim. | 100|Nim. | 100jNim. || e | 8|e| 4) n|1|} 62| 52||5am.|_--..-..)..__|__-- 
100| Nim. 100’ Nim. 100|Nim. ||s w) 6/ n 8in e| 8 56 AGM Pees: 2:5 eas ean eee 
100 Nim. 100 Cu. St.| 10)St. e 6) e PA eae el (0) 60 ASS Seen eee 10.a.m. | 1.95 }__--- 
10 St. 80 Cu. 10 St. eal lst |) Sito WeS iinpee apes le ee os 
30|Cir. St.| 100/Cu. St.|- 90/Cu. St.|| s | 12) s | 12} 8 | 8||. 75 | 60}).-...-}_---.] |e 
100\Nim. |.100\Cu. St.| 100/Nim. |/sw| 4/sw) 8|sw| 4|| 71) 48]/ 278? |t1p.m. | 1.50). 
90.Cu. St.} 70.Cu. pale 2) ee sel Teles 20lw las iimerO teebO He |e lee 
| eee MiGass winolSt. eo) is w) Gleiw|" W6le2-he Ol imGOyh a4 || 2 |e 
| eae cee wer) ae Hig sdlicen Ngveiivet: Neat |enGIe eae | es, | ss Is le 
10 St. 60\Cir. St.| 100|Nim. |} s | 8] s | 12s w, 1 PBT me DOr sss Week tec era eae 
100/St. 10 Cu. | cane ileey |: aM wrell Sie Maroy lll marred grabs [le hese FES ee ogee 
iv) oe 10 Cir. BOlCie. Stll-wel “ew 1) alm lea epee | yee SE 
90 St. 1OjCraty \|cooie-4. 2 Gal Bisel) Ris el hep 74 eset |e | A ae |e a 
60 St OO leds! pent OO le sz seat gill “Glew |) Tele we Wide V8. wneO || oo ete ee 
_-. Smoky. | 60/Cu golcu. st.|| w | wi n| in] s{| 69) 235 ||----- (eee Pree 
10 St. Oise oe i) ene mal J6lntwlil Bice hw Olllltea Se lyase 2. sles ee 
00) eee OO a2 2%. OOMe=: Sse sw| 8\w 8i wi! 68 AGH ace neal eee eee ecens = 
OOS = 00 | aes == OO |sts fee s 8is w| 8is wi] 8 77 ES LOH |S eee ete | NE ad DP rake (eee == 
10/St 00 |Sata =| Ole ee. sw! 6isw 8isw, lL 80 BON tees aoe = te 
GOW) 3 Se1 50\Cir. | O0/-----... Same) (Lie) weal <2 lp Gillin 2H gp Bae ees ee ee 12 ee 
100 St MiCuxSt.|100Cu. St.) le| Ole | 6le ely 2 lle 78) vba] 2.222] ceeeeee | ee Dee 
80 Cir. St.) 60Cir. St. 00)... Ci Shea) | WLR LAr clea pe BBall techs SP lee ae 
80 Cir. St.| 80 St 90/St ye ale lh cael eh lke Gi ie PEt mB heeled oe 

I 
et Bes peal bas ee. ae \te. Bees BE Beek Le at ike leeeieed (eens ee eo 3.75 |... 
|| eee Bopha Bal te ae oh ae Pr (ae el ear AL ce) | ee | — 
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STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Meteorological Observations for 


Thermometer, 
in Open Air. 


Relative Humid-|| 
ity, or Per Cent 
of Saturation. 


Barometer, Reduced to 


Freezing Point. 


Day of Month. 3 | 
s 
Paes eeeieeeet we wie tor |e 
ERA Aetfutec tee Sh? | 87 | es| 58] 61 }} 94] m4]. 94 | 20.095 | 29.062 | 20.038 | 29.065 
CN, 8 Seen eet | 55) 7 | 59| 61%|) 100) 71) 94); 28.970 | 28.872 | 28.810 | 28.850 
Ech es a 59| s1| 44 51%| 100 | 65 84 |) 28.564 | 28.647 | 28,768 | 28.898 
ey Re ETE 41| 40| 38; 39%|| s2| 82 91 || 28.843 | 28.935 | 29.042 | 29.006 
ee aah! I Veet ta) s9| 41| av| 39 || 91! 82 100|) 20.025 | 29.083 | 29.224) 20.110 
(3 SCAR CE ee ae a5| 46| 37| 39%// 90| 54| 81 || 20.202 | 20.274 | 29.278 | 20.281 
ee ee Fen, Geet sl} 49] 39 | 39%|| 100] 57 | 100 |) 29.282 | 29.156 | 29.128 | 20.172 
ei ar ap er 40| 47 | 387 | 41%|| 100| 70] 100 || 29.188 | 29.236 | 29.358 | 29.277 
(Aol ae ae oe 30| 85| 41| 42 || 100| 62] 911) 29.367 | 29.314 | 29.201 | 29.824 
(hae a a 35) 63/ 43] 47 || 100] 47| 100 || 29.284 | 29.271 | 29.281| 29.262 
iy, a ee ae ee ey 46| 65| 48| 58 92| 41 | 985 || 29,259 | 20.161 | 29.155 | 29.191 
POR ee orn 8 hee Cruel S38 s2| 64] 56| 57%1| 93] 58| 75|| 29.083 | 28.978 | 28.927 | 28.995 
STATS WSs i el 50; 52) 48] 50 || 100] 93} 100|) 28.639 | 28.584 | 28.635; 28.619 
rR ae ae a 45| 53| 47 | 48%|/ 92! 80| 85 || 28.735 | 28.808 | 28.945 ) 28.820 
(5 Rak ee 45| 59; 45] 49%|! 100; 48| 92/|| 28.995 | 28.831 | 28.828 | 28.864 
POP ere HIE Nh 2 3v| 62| 43| 47%!! 100| 46| 83/| 28.851 | 28.902 | 28.987 | 28.913 
i702 A Oe na 46| 69} 43| 52%|| 84] 52| 75 || 28.998 | 28.917 | 29.047 | 28.967 
iia sae Ree ean s2| 55| 45| 44 89) 49 | 68 | 29.199 | 29.122 | 29,097 29.139 
TL ett er ee 40| 47) 57 | 48 || 100] 100, 94/| 28,963 | 28.742 | 28.688 | 28.784 
CRS <a ee rere oS 43| 42| 37} 40%|| 92] 83 981{| 28808} 28.995 | 29.115 | 28.972 
Pied Sul ee ee a 36! 40| 38| 38 90| 73 63 )| 29.162 | 29.170 | 29.184) 29.172 
Ct aS SONIA. ee 37| 50| 37] 41%!/ 90) 65  90|| 29.115 | 29.035 | 29.082 | 29.077 
Set CSA ene 30/ 47/ 31/ 36 || 100; 62, 100 || 29,203 | 29.240 | 29.273 20.238 
Buea ge Ret Cis yo! 26| 56| 36| 39%|! 100/ 46) 80)| 29.316 | 29.266 | 29.263 | 29.281 
Soi ce ave es Ona OSD. 34| 60| 47| 47 || 100) 44) 70 | 29.266 29.201 | 29.195 | 29.220: 
Bee RMON ose pe He 43| 64] 47| 51%|| 92| 63 95 || 28.138 | 29.025 | 29.065 | 29.076 
meee eee hk Sk 46| 49] 42] 453%|| 100| 85} 91|| 29.065 | 29.072 | 29.143 | 29.098 
OS 5 a mer 41| 47| 45| 441! 100! 92] 100]| 29.075 | 29.015 | 29.020 | 29.036 
ROMER! Se ete Pca 37| 42| 35| 38 || 100| 66! 70/| 29.002 | 28.975 | 20.037 | 29.004 
Pa a ie eg 30| 35] 22] 29 78| 70| 100}|| 29.110 } 29.115 | 29.195 | 29.140 
Slee AO et 2 A 20| 38} 33] 30%/| 85] 54| 989 || 29.2384] 29.176 | 29.193 | 29.177 
SUMS eee eee ete oe eee ce cata Rag eS ee PM ea aes | Ne 9 | | ee 
Meanie 2 scree cc ACM SCE 44°. 95 6) | 663) | Biel BAR alee tee 29,056 
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the Month of October. 1885, 
Clouds. Winds. cr apie Rain and Snow. 
eter. 
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100 Fog. 10'St. OO =) ae 2 sw! 8s w) 12s wi 4 60 BU |Pepees PSs peo ees eae 
1 eee 500 |e a = Ohi es Swe) o2ikw | Sho.) 0 eke NSPE os. |e ee 
20 Cir 20 Cir Die Lia BaP SGistawr)) TGs elke Oil $a OG gaol ak 2s |e | 
80 St. 100 St. 100'St. Wis) /clhetwelt petlee iho, bane: reel tt0s ghar |opeeeets (ee [eee 
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100) Nim 100 Nim 70|Cir. St.||s w| 16)s w) 24/s w| 12 44 34] eee Gps eon eee 
100 St. 100\Cu. St.) 80\Cu. Stjls w) 8} w| iiswl s|| 40) 36] |...---.[....---.|-----[- 
100 St. 20 St. ODE ve! Be (prs elce HT yea lee 20) 0, | Se60s)| RSs oe ks ee 
1) ieee 100 St. Gali TAR) | FBlint el?» Sie Celis 0 Vide 4B pga) |! 2-22 ee I ol 
nie. gee! OO) te ae lilt ace Oliver 1k octet 9,286 tl doe ice St ee a 
Opes sy. 90 Cir.Cu.| 30/St. POA) We Picts eee ori st oat UV |e Fe ny = 
80\Cir. St.| 70|Cir.Cu.) 30/Cir. St.||s w| 8) s | 12|....| 0]| 65 | 42 ||_.......|--..----|----- aus 
100/Nim. | 100/Nim. | 100/St. ale Halt ell Shh ei Mell pat aaah ho eee |e 
100)St. 100, Cu. St.) 100) Nim ne 3ine ne| 6 49 Bi flMlif oa 0 yl enemas Laat ese 
100/Nim. | 100 St. 100 St. nm | Sine! iin ely '8'|}e.43 [80 ||-..----- 9a.m.| .13|._-.- 
100/St. 30 Cu. Oo |e’ ape eaiawell (eel sharon las eeu lageted cote ee lee ae 
80)St. 100'St. 100| Nim Fees) | EG dp 40 SOMES sens pea ee ae 
Pe RESEND eo le ted fe) Wei ES a Cele | Bac rye) [14 | Ara Foe || oN nee 5.06) aaee 
eae ieee AohS) eo) al ta fal Dee sti [oo Goes | sar © (ean [Aare Lees 
2 Se eee 
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STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Meteorological Observations for 


Relative Humid- 


Oe ity,or Per Cent || Pat tnerine Bont, 
Day of Month. : 

Salas Seale ce ce ete lh 2 2 2 = 

a Hy a 3 < ny e 4 cy ow 5 

ro oe a a ro R D> z n a = 
Wee wet tet Rts cers ee eetys wee 32 35 34 | 33%5/} 100 | 90 90 || 28.763 | 28.755 | 28.877 | 28.965 
ee Sheree Seedy ye etna ae. 34 48 33 | 369s|} 100) 59 89 || 28.891 | 28.915 | 29.002 | 28.936 
Ob see sere te we ens us 35 40 35 | 362% 70 56 80 |} 29.115 | 29.120 | 29.163 | 29.132 
Fecal Sn ee emp 36 42 40 | 39% 80 | 100 84 |} 28.860 | 28.811 | 28.883 | 28.851 
Be a iiee are Ue Mea RSE 33 37 40 | 367}; 100 | 100] 100 || 28.935 | 28.832 | 28.862 | 28.816 
Ca Be A ete Cee ene 43 48 55 | 4825 || 100 | 100 } 100.|| 28.935 | 28.892 | 28.842 | 28.889 
fee eter ee seats oe te ee 55 62 41 | 52% 68 41 74 || 28.782 | 28.712 | 28.903 | 28.782 
(cfs Saha oly reek oe chee 39 2 39 | 40 91 83 | 82 ]| 28.968 | 29.005 | 29.125 | 29.0382 
QU Bie Meir. acter Sues 39 40 37 | 3834 91 82 81 || 29.158 | 29.174 | 29.215 | 29.212 
i PERS Spee es eeen cease 36 44 34 | 44% 80 | 68 90 || 29.281 | 29.251 | 29.151 | 29.227 
11_- Based wiessses seSei93e 36 59 55 | 50 80 | 54 2 || 28.918 | 28.777 | 28.720 28.805 
2 OO ee oer ae Ae arene eee 55 62 45 | 54 62 67 ; 100 || 28.713 | 28.702 | 28.683 28.699 
SRE eta eros ces etss so e2 34 35 34 | 344 79 | 90 90 || 28.800 | 28.831 | 28.823 28.818 
eet SS see cso sues cs 27 dl 29 | 29 100 | 100 78 || 28.787 | 28.808 | 28.883 28.826 
1G eee eee, See errr 30 36 33 | 33 89 53 70 || 28.895 | 28.965 | 29.067 | 28.975 
HG Ses see ectseissawe see ceases 32 40 29 | 33% 89 65 | 100 || 29.183 | 29.205 | 29.259 | 29.212 
Weaeeeaee ene sce eee 32 51 43 | 42 89 46 | 100 || 29.181 | 29.065 | 28.993 | 29.07. 
SR eee eye ea cA 49 51 43 | 4735 93) 100 | 100 || 28.778 | 28.708 | 28.858 | 28.781 
LOO meee Aeon s aoe eee 36 37 25 | 32% 90 81 | 100 || 29.115 | 29.122 | 29.141 | 29.126 
DOM ERE eI GL ios ee eke 33 36 36) 385 79 90 | 100 || 28.973 | 28.811 | 28.813 | 28.865 
elise ne te eines e cee ocd 28 37 31 | 32 100 71 79 || 28.875 | 28.891 | 28.920 28.895 
ee eS SRE Sy ye ae 21 31 33 | 281¢]] 100 79 79 || 28.973 | 28.975 | 29.017 | 28.988 
Pe ie SSE 5 ee eT eee 32 30 32 | 3d 100 70 79 || 29.095 | 29.100 | 29.128 29.107 
Oo cere ee Ga eae Sens aaa eee 31 34 28 | 31 100 79 88 || 29.122 | 29.102 | 29.105 | 29.109 
BOE es oe sececees cet ee 26 36 26 | 29% 88 61 88 || 29.100 | 29.085 | 29.141 29.108 
1D SRS oe See tess 28 Bl 29 | 2934 88 | 100 89 || 29.215 | 29.253 | 29.825 | 29.264. 
Cleeemerae acetone cetaseen shes 28 36 29) 31 100 | 100 78 || 29.429 | 29.396 | 29.385 29.403 
POU e su Lee soseme cee ees ee 8 23 39 32 | 31 86 73 79 || 20.851 | 29.266 | 29.214 | 29.277 
Oe ere se Byars oie ee eee Se 32 49 46 | 4246 79 57 | 80] 29.168 | 29.122 | 29.183 29.157 
DO Mek ee see as cease eeen eee 33 dt 37 | 4426 89 68 | 100 || 29.174 | 29.171 | 29.213 | 29.186 
SMe e ee reso cee aste ke ee a AMG Dill Ma Ta aie ail | eee Sees eBay Se SMEs Lee ated |e es enema 
Sn Su 3 ret es ete ss cree base sellheoaceelllasooe ee | Sea pene pe ee] (ie ay 2 eens ale oe es se PO oS 
IMe@ am Sie oso 45.25 sees ss cnea2t||Pcaes| Mae meulig bce 87°22 89 76 Sih |i aoe eel ere ace se eee 29.013 

See eee 

IAW CTS Cae soe see ae" 8t SO So ahs ait) SANS te ae ee 
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Clouds. Winds. iy aseanend Rain and Snow, 
eter. 

7A. M. 2P.M. 9P.M 7A.M,|2P.M.|9P. M. A 5 S$ |e 

ranitee é g fetuses [Prey 

3 S e G A s g g ss Ee (2s i 
é: a é3 3 eg 2 3 3 = 3 = S E E Ee aE | a3 8 
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100) Nim 80|\@ueSt. | OOless2 = sw| 4inw| 12) w| 8 43 PN eee ee Daqame|\ 6G |e 
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100|St. 100) Nim. 100)Nim e 12] s 4is wi 4 48 83 || S8a.m.| 8a.m.]| .84|____- 
100|Nim. | 100\Nim. | 100\Nim. || e | ijne| 8} e | 4|] 43] 33]]......|-..---- SL eae 
100/Nim. | 100/Nim. | 100/Nim. |/n e} 4s e| 4/s e| 8|| 60| 43/|........ 10p.m.| .26 |__--- 
100/St. 10/Cu. 100|st. liswi 8) w | 12] w.| 12 62 1M | (aha (eee) (oe al) 
100lSt. | 100\St. —-100/St. swi s|wl i2iw| s|| 42] ao||._....|--...-- [aes heer 
joolst. | to0\st. —_‘| 100/St. w| 6w| ww] si] a| sell. re ae | Rie sea 
100/St. 20\Cir. St.| 00|..------ | DW | 4\s w Als w| 6|| 44 OA gl Peis sa oe seen ee 
30|St. 100 St. ast. || s| s|s| 9] s|2|| 60] 36||_ Perea (Sao 
20|St. 100|St. | 100|Nim s| 16\s w| 20's w| 20 G2iil ee S44 Auraria | eee eee | ea 
100|Nim. | 90\Cu. St.) 80|Cu. Stl} w | 24 TG) we hy 4: ioe Bee) we Ort eesee | Sa.m.| 40}... 
100|Nim. | 100/Cu. St.) 100/Nim. w| 12] w! 16\s wi 16 31 27 Snow|squalls| 005: |e 
40 St. 100 |St. | 100/st. al i Siaivett thw: ie Shlens lay sot (ese one tics ee 
100 St. 201Cu. | 20/Cir Siw Slewe h e.Stece= ii Ole AO: | @aeeea) [Ue Sas 2 ees 2 eae oe 
soli. 80|Cir. St.| 100} Nim s 6) s 8is w| 4 53 Seal Dips, |e ee |e | ee 
100 Nim. 100'Nim. | 100)Nim Ss 2) 8 In e| 1 51 BGh| eae eee es 10"p:m: |)" 245 |S Se 
100 St. 30|St. (Ciba teed nig |) | Ulansw [es Ale i OU [an 8%5)| MP5 el ole 
100'St. 100|St. 100) Nim Ssw| 2] s 8|i w | 8 36 27 || 5p.m. | 10 p.m. | mi UH eee = 
10|St. 100St. | 100/St. Waa | seine (teal te Tas ie Se Ute Su [tees a |e ener Sell eee 
10/St. 100\St. | :100/St. Dy fe  Sikmule ea eerel 8, Wie Sealy et eel ar | eee ee 
100)Nim. | 100|Cu. St.) 100/St. miele alte Bien Gy Sy lig BO Glee B Ie Meee leaen re lees | a 
mS, | tools: | s0jeir. st.hem | Siem |) iSi mf B these | 26|) ale see- las | oe 
40|St. 20|/Cu. | UO) eee pee nw| 8nw| 8 nj] 8 36 51 | Se ees ees eel ee eror tetses 
100|St. 100 St. | 100/St. Ti Pelee | evo tewe Click: eases ke Ie las coe ee he eee 
100|St. 80 Cir. St.) 100/St. allt Lisweley eles dle G) |e sonia w ean ts <tc Ne la 
20\Cir.Cu.| 90)/Cir.Cu.| 10|St. 8 4s w| 12) w| 6 AVN 28 aii 2 eee seed, [aeaee 
100|St. 60 Cir.Cu.) 40 St. Sve [aes Shae lege Siecte ley Ol wAGe lnm Sethe ty! lca lee |e eae 
1oolst. | 100 st 100) Nicaea It As Peon ew Wet: Ve OI dtal tama Ae clot a HIG Sela 
ph a Se Yee aE tle SRY A oe a ea ec le Pa ee |  eeeme Ce 2.50 
| ee 1 eee 7 | ee LOE eee eee Le ea Re 0° bole e/a ae 
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STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Meteorological Observations for 


| Relative Humid- 


in OpeavAre ity,.or Per Cent || Patines Point, 
| a4 | r 
Day of Month. 

ahs a ats z = z = F z is 

Se Ee Tee ee ole I ad Re ae aan 
ibd ta OR ated See eae 35 | 40| 39] 38 100; 82! 91] 29.097 | 29.212 | 29.285 |. 29.181 
ye ewe Oe AN UR oan 82M ARO ARON 4.87436 89 | 73} 81]|| 29.093 | 28.965 | 28.758 | 26.938 
Be Jatoee Commas Sie ae 31} 32| 27] 30 69 | 100} 100 || 28.795 | 28.825 | 28.827 | 28.815 
AGRA Svinte ee RED 34} 38] 382{ 34341/ 100] 100| 100]! 28.492 | 28.327 | 28.399 | 28.406 
it Nal Aaa a Oo / 20; 19] 16] 18%|| 100| 100] 100|| 28.752 | 28.768 | 28.728 | 28.748 
ita As ren ae It re | 47 9} -1] 834}! 100} 100] 100]|| 28.492 | 28.667 | 28.947 | 28.702 
fe 4a ee er 2} 12} -8| 3%%|| 100] 100| 100 || 29.138 | 29.087 | 29.130 | 29.118 
oer ees 5 GN este eon 12; 20} 32} 2134/} 100/ 100} 100]| 28.988 | 28.802 | 28.614 | 28.801 
ee Sa oe ae me 42} 27} 25] 31%!| 100] 100} 100|| 28.292 | 28.482 | 28.691 | 28.488 
ili ee ere ee | 24 29] 17) 23%!) 100} 100} 100 |) 28.938 | 29.080 | 29.143 | 29.053 
1H a 4 SSE ee OTE 21 18| 15] 15 100 | 100 | 100 |) 29.322 | 29.466 | 29.593 | 29.460 
10. delle aa CO OS ah 17} 25} 29 | 23%|| 100] 87] 100 || 29.634 | 29.413 | 29.223 | 29.428 
fy. SS Se eae ee Se 28 81] 28] 29 100 | 100 | ~100 || 28.985 | 29.188 | 28.817 | 28.980 
Ties See A SILLS evens | | 15) 24 72| 87} 100 || 28.974 | 28.995 | 29.127 | 29.03 
dc 2 ela es Ee a ee | 12 | 20 | 23} 18%{} 100| 100} 73 || 29.006 | 29.050 | 29.103 | 29.053 
iS a eee ee ae | 29 | OS. eda er 89 | 88} 87 || 29.305 | 29.253 | 29.245 | 29.267 
1G SS 5 a ee a A 28| 33| 32] 31 100 | 89} 89 || 29.228 | 29.200 | 29.236 | 29.221 
1, ot Ree a ee 23 | 37| 35 | siz]! 100} 81) 70|| 29.159 | 28.915 | 28.842 | 28.972 
Th) As one Ae 28 | 29} 22] 26%]; 88] 67] 86 || 29.105 | 29.213 | 29.301 | 29.206 
Cincy Mie eaee ee thecal vat] 30] 2 |) 100| 79) 78/| 20.o82 | 20.028 | 20.198 | 29,298 
Pipe een ears 35} 41| 37) 37%!) 90] 82] 100]| 29.053 | 29.154 | 29.220 | 29.142 
i Rie Se oe a 40 44} 46 | 43%|| 65 | 68} 54/| 20.172 | 29.055 | 29.023 | 29.088 
(eS DEA ee ae pacer | 47 | 45] 382] 41%]| 92! 92] 100]] 28.821 | 28.903} 29.115 | 28.946 
PINES ih ee See |, 26 | 28 | 25 | 26%|) 88} 77 | 87 || 29.338 | 29.320 | 29.391 | 29.349 
a) EE a {Seine #28) | Gents 22 s6| 881 100 || 29.506 | 29.591 | 29.681 | 29.592 
7) a ee 44 | 26} 22) 20%|| 100} 75 | 86 )| 29.725 | 29.623 | 29.504 | 29.647 
[fe Se ene OEE ee aa | 23) 351 33] 30%// 60| 61| 891] 29.408 | 29.216 | 29.161 | 29.261 
EN ev OC Deena et Geet areas 33 | 36 | 35 | 3424|| 100} 90] 100 || 29.082 | 29.038 | 29.097 | 29.072 
l,i a eatin Seta ed | 83) 87) 87 | 35%)| 100} 90} 90 || 29.068 | 29.040 | 28.995 | 29.011 
B0-2--.------e-----s--------4| 38 | 43] 42} 40%} 81] 100] 82 || 28.885 | 28.640) 28.617 | 28.697 
ieee Peers say 9 | 35 BE) 80 | 38 ny 80 | 70} 78 || 28.822 | 28.993 | 29.135 | 28.983 

— - — |= = 
SUS ee eects eS Cement aie melon ||ape oe [iaaaeeciaic ese eee eal canal | Re 
IWMGaNBWictet seen sence eee | pikes 8 AA Sees PATH 92 88 CR ee eee |-------- 29.062 
kas 4. u Sa 
PAV GTAP OSE tee coca ec eee Beek sae ee 90 Pa Ary Sete eee gee a 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


the Month of December, 1885. 
Clouds. | Winds | iiaonere Rain and Snow. 
| eter. 
7 A.M. 2P. M. 9P.M 7 A, Mt; | 2P.M.| 9P. M e s ae a) 
Rito = ; a GPT 2 gS Sel a 
x S : PA rs a gla lize |4 |€8ls 
Bs} . las| 5 asi = lizleldlelziell ai 42 il 28 | ge | si] 43 
oS — — | |_| —— | —— | —_ |__| __| | ____| —___| |- =) /~ Se) 
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100;/Cu. St.) 100;Cu. St.| 100)Nim s e| Wine 4ine 4 38 TALI i aya ia yd eee ea 
80/Cir. St.| 20/Cir. St.| 100) Nim nw| 12)nw| 16) w | 20 21 Le ss voces Seem cae fame arc Sere 
100; Nim 100) Nim. 00) 222222. - nw; 8nw) 2inw| 16 17 = (2 Ne ee Pee seer 1.50 7 
(1 eee a 20) Cir. Ole ci HOP aa} FA Ole 0 12 eH me Creep ea i: |S es 
100) Nim 100) Nim. 100) Nim se se; 6 e 38 Te Wessceon|swsee eee leek 4 
100/Cir. St.| 100) Nim. 100) Nim sw| 8s w| 36) w | 16 42 Ui! |Seanace= |--------|--+2-]---- 
100|Nim. | 100/Nim. | 100/Nim. ||s w| 12s w) 16/nw) 16{} 31] 15 feeb Beeler 
100)Nim. | 100/Cu. St.} 100) Nim sw] 12is w| 8s wi] 6 22 2} ae cee | eu ll eenelenees 
100|Cu. St.| 100)Cu. St.| 100) Nim 0} s 8is e| 6 30 ||| se eceee bic. Joncas ae 
100) Nim. 100/Cu. St.) 100) Nim ne Olen a6 32 1A a Perea cen Mane eee anal | 
60/Cir. St.} 80)Cu. St.) 80/Cir.Cu.}|nw)} 8/n w| 2inw| 3 Pye | © Mea See te leet sn 
100)Nim. | 100)Nim. 90/Cu. St.|/|s w| 16)s w) 20is w| 8 24 1 TAK Foe tee bese eee lee 
100;Cu. St.} 90/Cir. St.} 100)St. sw] 4s wi 6) e| 4 33 23 Ae Sesten alcee so |e 
100 St. 90) St. 100/St. e Lise: 0 35 Peel exce oer Sesser Berea sae 
90)St. 4o\Cir.Cu.| 00|........ sw| 8s wi 20) w|i6|| 38| 2||-------- Herta Blew kA! 
100) St 50/Cu. 90)\St. nw| 24 w/ 16inw| 6 80) Us| eee le chews e's aot 
80/St 80|St. solst. [ls wi 3) w| ilswi 8|} 35) 17||---.--.- eae eee 
OO} o. 22-2 80/Cu. St.} 100/St. sw| 12] w} 12)-...| 0 43 OG) ee eeeere te eet eee eee eae 
90/St. 100/St. 100)St. sw| 12/s w) 16! 8s | 20 47 AO Woe eens cal ents ea oeaee eee 
100| Nim 100|St. 100|St. sw| 16 16inw] 9 47 24 | |Innight.|.......- eA | eee 
100)St 100|St. 100) St. 0) n 44n] 6 28 Oe | iinet ae | aterm ell ee ee 
70\St. Bia TSt.|) Oolesses--- ne} 4in e| 12) e 1 26 TBS eee eel erate kore eee | ees 
10|St. 30)Cir. St.| 10/St. s e| ljs ej] 4is e| 38 26 1 Ee aS ee ee eet fee 
30|Cir. St.| 100/St. 100| Nim 8 4\s w| 12/s wi 12 35 Pastel bits i oF a ell eames ae wl bey eed fete co 
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Abstract of Meteorological Observations at the State Agricultural College for 1885. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTE MATTER, WHY OMITTED; COUNTY SOCIETY 
REPORTS, WHEN NEEDED; BACK NUMBERS OF REPORTS 
WANTED TO EXCHANGE, 


LOCAL SOCIETIES. 


§ 2310 Howell’s Statutes provides that on or before December 20th of each 
year the officers of county, town and district agricultural societies shall trans- 
mit to the Secretary of the State Agricultural Society,an annual report. 


STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


§ 2290 Howells Statutes makes it the duty of the State Agricultural Society 
to transmit its annral report to the Secretary of State during the month of 
January. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Section 1, Law 173, 1883, (see p. 42 of this volume) requires that the 
Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture shall report to the legislature at 
every regular session thereof, and to the Governor on the first Wednesday of 
January of each year when the legislature is not in session; which report shall 
embrace * * * * * proceedings of the State Agricultural Society, and 
of the County and District Agricultural Societies to be approved by the Board, 
and that 8,000 copies of this report shall be printed and bound annually, prior 
to the first day of June. 


STATE REPORTS. 


Under these laws it has been customary to present a financial report of the 
State Board of Agriculture to the Governor or legislature by the first Wednes- 
day of January, but to defer the printing of the full volume embracing Society 
and Institute matter till well aleng in the following summer. ‘Thus it comes 
about that at the Farmers’ Institutes in February when asked for our latest 
reports, we can only offer one carrying a date that is two years old, and the 
effect is about as good as to offer a last week’s daily paper. 


INTENT OF LAW. 


That this is not the desire of the framers of our State laws may be very 
clearly seen from the following general provisions covering all such cases. 
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PUBLISHED BEFORE THE FIRST DAY OF NOVEMBER. 


§ 413 Howell’s Statutes: The Board of each State institution shall by the 
first day of November preceding the regular sessions of the Legislature, present 
to the Governor a report for the two fiscal years closing on the 30th day of 
the preceding September, which report shall be furnished ‘the State printer To 
publication by the first day of November of the year when made. * * * 

The Boards of each State Institution which is essentially educational in 
character, shall also annually, before the first day of November, make out and 
present to the Superintendent of Public Instruction a report, etc. 


GENERAL LAW. 


§$ 354 Howell’s Statutes: It shall be the duty of the several officers and 
boards of officers of this State and also of the several public institutions thereof 
to * * * * cause their respective reports to be placed in the hands of the 
printer of the laws of this State for publication as soon as practicable after the 
close of the fiscal year. (The fiscal year closes by law September 30.) 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


§ 2321 Howell’s Statutes requires that local Horticultural societies shall 
report during the month of November in each year to the Secretary of the 
State Horticultural Society; such reports to be used as correspondence in com- 
piling the report of the State Horticultural Society. 

§ 2320 Howell’s Statutes makes it the duty of the Secretary of the State Horti- 
cultural Society to report to the Secretary of State in December of each year. 


FUTURE PLANS. 


It is my earnest desire to conform perfectly with the manifest purpose and 
spirit of the above laws and to place the entire material for the annual volume 
for 1886 and for each succeeding issue in the hands of the State printer for 
publication, ‘as soon as practicable after the close of the fiscal year.” 


LOCAL SOCIETIES; WHEN TO REPORT AND WHAT TO REPORT. 


Whether it will be possible to make this as early as the date specified 
in section 413, depends entirely upon the degree of codperation extended by all 
concerned, and I take this opportunity particularly to request the officers of 
district and local Agricultural societies to forward their reports to the Secre- 
tary of the State Agricultural Society, Mr. J. C. Sterling, Monroe, Mich., at 
the earliest possible date after the holding of the annual fair. 

lease give in addition to a concise summary statement of receipts and 
expenditures such particulars as will be of more than local qlerest. Put in 
only such matter as you are aching to know about regarding other societies and 
other places, because that is just the kind of information that other people are 
anxious to have of your society and your neighborhood. 


PREMIUM LISTS. 


Premium lists and awards it would neither be possible nor desirable to print 
in full for each of the forty-four local societies. No one would be pleased with 
the taxes necessary to pay for such a waste of public printing, nor would 
farmers be willing to pay postage or freight on a report big enough to contain 
so much useless matter. 
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INSTITUTES. 


This arrangement will throw the proceedings of each series of Farmers’ 
Institutes into the report for the year in which they are held. Thus the Insti- 
tutes of February, 1886 will be printed in the 1886 report, and I hope 
be ready for distribution in December of the same year. 


BACK VOLUMES OF REPORT. 


There is still on hand a supply of Reports for the following years: 1871, 
1872, 1875-4, 1875, 1879, 1880, 1883 and 1884, the postage on which is 15, 12, 
21, 18, 17, 17, 16 and 16 cents respectively. 


YEARS WANTED. 


The supply of Reports from 1861 to 1870, both inclusive, 1876, 1877, 1878 
and 1881-2 is exhausted. I shall be pleased to exchange with any one having 
copies of any of these years, or should esteem it a favor if any one knowing 
of the existence of extra copies of any of these years, would inform me. 
Doubtless many copies are stowed away here and there in the store rooms of 
county offices or on the shelves of those who would willingly spare them. 
These I wish to secure in order to redistribute them among those who will read 
them. Please address all communications to 

HENRY G. REYNOLDS, 


Secretary State Board of Agriculture. 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, MICH., 
June 1, I886. 
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